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SUMPTUOUS ART BOOKS 


SUITABLE FOR 


HULIDAY PRESENTS, 


The Ceramic Art. 


A compendium of the History and Manufac- 
ture of Pottery and Porcelain. By Jennie 
J. Youne, With 464 Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, 


$5.00. 
Modern Dwellings. 


Modern Dwellings in Town and Country, 
adapted to American Wants and Climate, 
In a series of One Hundred Original De- 
signs, comprising Cottages, Villas, and 
Mansions, With a Treatise on Furniture 
and Decoration. By H. Hupsow HOLL Ly. 8vo, 
Cloth, $4.00. 


Contemporary Art in Europe. 
By 8. G. W. Bensamin. Illustrated. 8vo, 
Cloth, Illuminated and Gilt, $3.50, 


Art Decoration Applied to Furniture. 


By Harriet Prescott Sporrorp. Iilus- 
rated, 8vo, Cloth illuminated and Gilt, 


$4.00. 
Art Education Applied to Industry. 


By Colonel Georoe Warp Illus- 
trated. S8vo, Cloth, Illuminated and Gilt, 
$4,00. 


Pottery and Porcelain. 
Pottery and Porcelain of all Times and 
Nations. With Tables of Factory and Art- 
ist’s Marks, for the Use of Collectors. By 
C. Prime, LL.D. LIilustrated. 8vo, 
Cloth, Gilt Tops and Uncut Edges, in a Box, 
$7.00, 


The China Hunters’ Club. 
By the Youngest Member. 
Post, 8vo, Cloth, $1.75. 


The Rime ofthe Ancient Mariner. 


By SaAmvet TaYLor Illustrated 
by Gustave Dore. A magnificently illus- 
trated and sumptuous volume. Folio» 
Cloth, Gilt Edges, and in a neat Box, $10.00, 


Caricature and other Comic Art, 
In All Times and Many Lands. By James 
ParRTon, With 203 Illustrations. Svo, Cloth, 
Gilt Tops and Uncut Edges, $5.00. 


The Life and Habits of Wild Animals. 


Illustrated from Designs by JoserpH WOLF. 
Engraved by J. W. and Edward Whymper. 
With Descriptive Letter-press. 4to, Cloth, 
Gilt Edges, $4.90. 


The Poets of the Nineteenth Century. 
New and Enlarged Edition. 141 Llustra- 
tions. Elegant Small 4to, Cloth, Gilt Edges, 
$5.00; Half Calf, $5.50; Full Morocco, Gilt 
Edges, $9.00. 


Illustrated, 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS. N. Y. 


ct HARPER & BROTHERS will send any of the 
above works by mail (excepting the larger works, whose 
weight excludes them from the mat! }, postaye prepaid, 
to any part of the United States, on receipt of the 
price. 


NEW BOOKS. 


AUNT EDITH’S STORIES, four vols. in 


. $2 00 
BETSEY’S BEDQUILT, a Story of 1877- 
78%. By Miss Guernsey. i6mo............ 


TALKS WITH BOYS AND GIRLS, 
Or, Wisdom Better than Gold. Wmo....... 1 
ANTS AND THEIR WORKS, as Studied 


by the Boys of Brentwood. I*mu, mus...... 1 00 
KINDLING WOOD JIMMY. By Kev. EB. 
A. Rand. l6mo, mus. Liiustrated..,........ 1 00 


LOSS AND GAIN; or, GREAT FOR- 
TUNES. By Mrs. A. K. Dunning. IlI6mo. 10 

THE HISTORICAL FOUNDATION OF 
CHRISTIANITY. 40 


Pablished by Am. Union. 


c.S. SCOFIELD, 


S & 10 Bible House, New York. 


SCRIBNER FOR 1879. 


The Scribner Expedition to Brazil. 


The Janua number opens with a 
Christmas ballad by CONSTANTINE E. 
Brooks, ** BroRN THE BoLp,” illustrated 
by Mary Hallock Fvote. 


**Old Maryland Manners,”’ 
by a Southern author, follows—a por- 
trayal of the \quaintness and romance 
of Maryland institutions of 150 years 
ago, the author’s illustrations greatly 
enhancing the interest. 


Tile Club at Work,”’ 


by W. M. Laffan, 1s a description of the 
origin and life of one of the New York 
outgrowths of decorative art. The de- 
sign for tiled mantelpiece by Abbey, 
the tile in relief by O'Donovan, the 
sculptor, and other tiles or sketches 
accompanying, by HOPKINSON SMITH, 
HoMER, CHASE, WALTER PARIS, 
Werr, REINHART, WIMBRIDGE, QUART- 
LEY, and the autbor, will be found 
unique and charming. This will be 
followed, in February, by another “ Tile 
Club” article showing the club ‘on the 
tramp.” 
** Haworth’s’”’ 

Mrs. Burnett’s new novel is continued. 
The Christian Union says of this ‘ “ Ha- 
worth’s,’ unfolds with a vigor that re- 
calls the earlier and better stories of 
George Eliot.” And another paper, 
‘The opening chapters seem to promise 
a novel of as much strength and artistic 
management as the one that first gave 
her fame.” 

Of the three poems delivered at the 
Century Club in memory of Willham 
Cullen Bryant, 

Bayard Taylor's 
appears in this number of Scribner, and 
R. H. Stoddard’s is announced for 
February. 


** Leonardo da Vinci”’ 
4 Clarence Cook, brings with it copies 
of Leonardo’s masterpieces, The Last 
Supper,” “Mona Lisa,” etc., engraved 
by Marsh and Cole, and shows him not 
only as a great painter, but as the most 
wonderful inventor of his age. 
** The Mountain Lakes of Cali- 
fornia,” 

from the pen of Joun Murr, the natur- 
alist, is fitly illustrated by THomas 
MORAN. 


Boyesen’s Faiconberg”’ 
continues. This novel is now being 
translated into several languages in 
Europe. 

Among the many other yor are 
two short stories, **‘CENTURY PLANTs,”’ 
by ISABELLA T. HopxKins, author of 
Widgery’s Evening:,”’ etc., and 
‘* Ninon,” by ANNIE PORTER; ** COLLEGE 
HAZING,”” by CHARLES F. THWING; a 
reply to Mr. Richardson’s paper, in Nov- 
ember SCRIBNER, on Western Railroads 
vs. Patent Laws, by the lng of 
the Western Railroad Association, Mr J 
H, Raymond; an interesting article, 
“ AT THE OLD BuLu’s HEAD,” with illus- 
trations by Kelly, and Mubhrman, an 
artist lately from Munich, and new to 
the art admirers of Scrrpner. The 
World’s Work” has a description of a 
novel measuring wachine and otber im- 
portant inveutions. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The most important series of illus- 
trated papers which has appeared in 
SCRIBNER’S MonTHLY since “The Great 
South "’ by Edward King, will be a series 
on Brazil, to be brought out in SCRIB- 
NER’S durning the year '79. The articles 
will be of great practical value in re- 
spect to the new commercial relations 
between this country and Brazil, and 
no expense will be spared in matter and 
illustrations. This series will ulone be 
worth the subscription price, while in 
every other department we shall en- 
deavor to make the magazine surpass 
all previous efforts. 

.00 a year ; 35 cents a number. 

January number ready December l4th. 


SCRIBNER & CO., New York. 


$1.50—PRICE REDUCED —$1.50 
THE NURSERY 


A Monuthly Magazine for Y oungest benders. 

Subscribe now, and get the last two numbers 

of the year FREE. Send 10 centa for a specimen. 
JOHN L. SHOREKEY, 

36 Bromfield Street, Beston, Mass. 


APPLETONS’ JOURNAL 


A Magazine of General Literature 
FOR 1879. 


APPLETONS’ JOURNAL is devoted to litera- 
ture of a high order of excellence, original 
and selected. The leading minds in all coun- 
tries now contribute their best intellectual 
work to the magazines and reviews; and, in 
order that APPLETONS' JOURNAL may ade- 
quately reflect the intellectual activity of the 
time thus expressed, it will admit to its pages 
a selection of the more noteworthy papers 
that come from the pens of these writers. 

Fiction will still ocoupy a place in the Jour- 
NAL, and descriptive papers will appear: but 
large place will be given to articles bearing 
upon literary and art topics, to discussions of 
social and political progress, to papers ad- 
dressed distinctly to the intellectual tastes of 
the public, or devoted to subjects in which 
the public welfare or public culture is con- 
cerned. 


TeRMs: Three dollars per annum, io ad- 
vance, postage prepaid by the publishers to 
all subscribers in the United States, or United 
States postage to Canada; or twenty-five cents 
per number. APPLETONS’ JOURNAL and THE 
PoPULAR SCLENCE MONTHLY for one year for 
seven dollars (full price, eight dollars), postage 
prepaid. . 

A new volume begins with the January 
number. Subscriptions received for any 
length of time. 


D. APPLETON & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
549 & 551 Broadway, New York. 


The Popular Seienee Monthly 


CONDUCTED BY 
E. L. and W. J. YOUMANS, 


Containing instructive and interesting arti- 
cles and abstracts of articles, original, selected 
and illustrated, from the pens of the leading 
scientific men of different countries; ac- 
counts of important scientific discoveries: 
the application of science to the practical 
arts; the latest views put forth concerning 
natyral phenomena, by savants of the highest 
authority. 

Prominent attention will also be given to 
those various sciences which help to a better 
ucderstapding of the pature of man, to the 
beurings of science upon the questions of so- 
ciety and government, to scientific education, 
and to the conflicts which spring from the 
progressive nature of scientific knowledge. 

It is an instructive and valuable monthly, 
and, as a consequence, is continually increasing 
in circulation and tnfluence. 


THE POPULAR SCi(ENCE MONTHLY haa been 
eonsiderably enlarged, beginning with the tasue 
for January, 1879; it is handsomely printed on 
clear type, and, when necessary to further 
convey the ideas of the writer, fully illus- 
trated. 


Terms: Five dollars per annum; or, fifty 
cents per number. A Club of five will be sent 
to any address for $20.00 per annum. THE 
POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY and APPLETONS 
JOURNAL, together, $7.00 per annum. The 
volumes begin May and November of each 
year. Subscriptions may begin at any time. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


549 and 551 Broadway, New York, 


CUSHINGS MANUAL 


of Parliamentary Practice, revised by Hon. 
Edmund L. Cushing (br ther of the author), priot- 
ed from new electrotype pilates. Cushing’s 
Manual is the standard authority in the Legisia- 
tures of nearly every State in the Union, and is 
generally adopted asthe authority in all delibera- 
tive assemblies. Its gereral acceptance in this 
reapect caused it to be reprioted in Germany and 
France, where it ia largely used as a legisiative 
guide. The wor’ should be in the hands of every 
citizen, as a ready reference upon the formality of 
any proceeding or debate in any deliberative as- 
sembiy. Price 75 cents. 

For sale by all booksellers, or sent by mail on 
receipt of price. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
Publishers, Boston. 


USEFUL ARTICLES 
Christmas Gifts. 


Messrs. TIFFANY & 
CO. have an elegant 
Stock of Ivory Goods, 
including 


Hair Brushes, 
Mirrors, 
Shoe Lifts, 
Boite des ongles, 
Puff Boxes, Etc., 
Extract Boxes, 
Glove Stretchers, 
Bonnet Brushes, 
= Whisks, 
Paper Cutters, 
Clothes Brushes, 
Etc. 


TIFFANY & CO.’S “Blue Book” for 
1878-9, containing lists of articles for pres- 
ents, with prices, is sent to any address on 
request. 


UNION SQUARE 
NEW YORK. 


PAINTINGS AND ENGRAVINGS. 
COUPIL CALLERY, 


170 Sth Ave., corner of 22d St. 
Mesers. M. KNOEDLER & CO., succcessors to 
GOUPIL & CO., respectfully invite attention to 
the unrivalled c>llection of 


MODERN PAINTINGS 


on view at their galiery. The pictures now ar- 
ranged for examination ure the latest contribu- 
tions to the Paris Salon and the newest and best 
product of the great centers of European art cul- 
ture, including splendid examples of 
MERLE, VERBOECKHOVEN, 
SCHREY ER, MEISSONLER, 
DIAZ, DUPRE, 
KAEMMERER, ESCOSU RA, 
TOULMOUCHE, PLOT, 
LERUOUX, ZIEM, 
OOROT, GEROME, 
ACHENBACH, COOMANS, 
MEYER VON BREVEN, DAUBIGNY, 
and many others, forming altogether a richer col- 
lection than the house has ever before displayed. 


-WATER-COLOR PAINTINGS. 


A choice ana rich collection; and the finest collec. 


tion of 
LINE ENGRAVINGS, 


Modern, and by the Old Masters. 


M. KNOEDLER & CO., 
170 Sth Ave. corner of 22d St. 


SYPHER & CO., 


INVITE ATTENTION TO NEW INVOICES, NOW 
ON EXHIBITION, OF 


Antique Furniture, 
BRONZES, CLOCKS, 
ANCIENT POTTERY, 


CHINA from SEVRES and DRESDEN, 
with a Large Collection of 


BRIC-A-BRAC 


from a Connoisseur now in Europe. 


No. 593 BROADWAY. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


THE: CHRISTIAN UNION 


FOR 18 Te. 


ABSOLUTELY NO PREMIUMS. 


(a The large sums of money heretofore devoted to premiums will be put into the columns of the paper. 


— 


A UNIVERSAL ENDORSEMENT FROM 


THE PEOPLE. 


From Pres’t Porter, Yale College, Ct. 

It is with great pleasure that I express the opinion that the 
Christian Union as at present conducted is an excellent family 
religious newspaper. The matter is very carefully selected and 
condensed, and the spirit of the paper eminently practical, 
catholic and Christian. 


Aug. 1878. 
t 


From Pres’t SEELYE, Amherst College, Mass. 

1 have been a gratified reader of the Christian Union for the 
past year. its intelligent treatment of current topics, its can. 
dor and comprehensiveness have given me both pleasure and 
profit. and | rejoice in its increasing circulation as an increasing 


po ver of good in the land. 


From Pres‘t Marcy. North Western University, 

We think the Christian Union an exceedingly well-edited 
paper. The news is ful! and well stated the literature elevated 
and entertaining and the moral and religious tone unexcep 
tional 


Aug.. 1876 


Aug. 1878 


From Pres’t BANNISTER. Garrett Biblical Institute, 1U. 

I have ever regarded the Christian Umion as an excellent 
weekly domg much good in elevating the moral and religious 
tone of society and in promoting a tofty charity among Chris 
than people 

It< articles are varied and abie and ‘ts literary matter of bigh 
quality 


From Dr. LEONARD Bacon. New Haven. 

} teke pleasure in commending tbe Christian Union as a news 
paper for the family continually reporting the progress of 
events as observed from a religious point of view. and as re- 
lated to the kingdom of Christ. In my uwn family, every one of 
us. from the eldest to the youngest, finds somethi»g in every 
weekly issue to be read with interest and to yield instruction. 


From Pror. G. P. Fisner, Yale Theo. Seminary. Ct. 
The Christian Union appears to me an ably and carefully 
edited journal. and one adapted to be both interesting and use- 
ful in families, 


Aug., 1878. Aeuge 


From Dr. W. M. Barsour, Yale College. Ct. 

lam asked my opinion of the Christian Union. | judge it to 
be in the front rank of modern journals 

Let me confess that its theological hospitality exceeds my 
own. It entertains, now and then, what it may think ‘an 
angel"’ unawares 1! am looking for the first angelic feather on 
of its theological strangers 

But, for ite editorial ability its obliging information, its cour 
age, kindliness. and cathbolicity of spirit, 1 deem it worthy of 
bigh commendation. 


Aug., 1878. 


Aug., 1878. 


From the Rev. R. W. DALE, A.M., England. 
| have received the Christian Union for several months, and 
have always found in it very pleasant and interesting reading. 
To an Englishman wanting to know how the currents of thought 
in America are flowing It 1+ particularly valuable. 


lnk 


Sept., 1878. 


From Dr. Howarp Crossy. New York. 
The Christian Union 1s conducted with great ability and 
dignity. It is a paper | am glad to have in my family for its 
purity and Christian liberality. 


Grin 


From Dr. 8. H. Tyna. Jr., New York. 

The Christian Union commends itself to critical and Christian 
readers with equal force Its work has during the few past 
years been so well done that it thorqgghly deserves the large 
increase in its circulation which it has secured. and the general 
confidence which is its best capital. 


From Prof. AUSTIN PHELPS. Andover Theo. Sem., Maas. 
It gives me pleasure to say that the accession of Dr Lyman 
Abbott to the cditoria) staff of the Christian Union has been of 


Sept. 18. 1878. 


great value to its character as a catholic and Christian paper | 


for the instruction ot families. Its materials are selected with 
great care. its suggestions timely and original. and its general 
spirit invigorating to the best elements of Christian culture 
Amidst so much that is valuable the only exception that I take 
to it is to its extension of church fellowship to Universalists, 
and its supposed sympathy with their theology 


From DAavip SwInG Chicago Til, 


The Christian Union has cone forward rapidly in the current 
year, and 18 indeed in al! respects a most excellent paper it 


| 


From Ex-Gov. WASHBURN, Masa. 

The Christian Union seems to have taken rank among our very 
best family papers. It is characterized by its fresh news, vigor- 
ous and timely editorials. and a large addition of choice and 
varied selections from current literature It happily blends its 
religious selections and discussions with the news of the day. 


Sept., 1878. 


From Hon. R C. McCormick. Com.-Gen. Paris Exposition. 

I have been more or iess familiar with the Christian Union 
since its beginning, and have always regarded it as a journal ot 
high tone. and especia! adaptation to the family circle. 


From EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER, Mich. 

We have a serious conviction of the dissipating effects of too 
much newspaper reading but never can feel quite comfortable 
until we have thoroughiy explored the Christian Union, from 
sermons to stories. We consider it an excellent family paper. 


From the Rev.J. H. Twicnecw. Hartford. Conn. 


I like the Christian Union as well, certainly. as any religious 
paper! read. Possibly! might go a step further, if it were not 


Oct,, 1878, 


Sept... 1878. 


for making trouble in the family.--the religious newspaper 


combines well true ‘eligion and the most important secular | 


matters and is both learned and devout 


From Dr C. H Everest. Chicago. ill. 
Since making my home inthe West I have had an increasing 


Sept . 1878 


desire that the Christian Unior might also come hither.and | 


find a welcome in every family. 

Its bold, progressive, and yet reverent spirit eminently 
adapts it to this section of the country. while its literary exce! 
lence makes; it the peer of any paper in the land. 


From Dr. Epw. EGGLEsTon. New York. 


The Christian Union has jong been my family religious news 
paper. I read 1t and like it. especially for the breadth of its 
sympathies and its hospitality to fresh ideas, and its belief in 
individual liberty. Sometimes it 1s almost too orthodox for me 
but, perhaps, it is all the better tor that. 


From Ex-Gov. Curtin, Penn. 


1 commend the Christian Union asa reliable family news- 
paper, especially worthy of favor for its able and vigorous treat. 


ment of public affairs. 


From ScuvuyLer CoLrax. 
] like the Christian Union very much, filled as it is with such 
interesting and instructive articles. And | like its name, for 
Christian Union means Christian strength and victory. 


Sept.. 1878 


Oct., 1878. 


Oct., 1878 


Oct., 1878. 


family | mcan.—whose happiness it would be a pity to disturb. 
There is no journal of its class that 1 would rank before it in 


any feature Mr. Beecher s Sermons ard Talks, with the chance 


of now and then a column from his pen. make. and must ever 
make, a very great attraction. And Friend Abbott was surely 
born to be, among other things, an editor. All the work done 
on the paper is welldone It carries the power of ability united 
with a sincerely Christian motive. it seems to me: and must 


| exert a positive and a wholesome influence wherever it goes, 


May it prosper. 


rom Gov. Gro. B MCCLELLAN. 

i take great pleasure in bearing testimony to the merits of 
the Christian Union as a most cxcellent family paper. The 
variety of its contents and the ability with which subjects are 
discussed give it a very high place among the newspapers of 
our country 


Net, 16, 1878. 
F 


Oct., 1878. 


From How. Gro. F. Hoar, Mass 
It gives me great pleasure to commend the Christian Union to 


_ the peop'ic of the country as an able advocate of sound morals, 


honest politics, Puritan Christianity. and a better than Paritan 
tojeration and charity. 


1878. yee Cay 


From Rev. Jos. P. Trompsox DD. 


I wish you would issue an edition of the Christian Union in 
the German language. My copy is always in demand among 
my German friends who read English, and who believe in the 
Gospel as Christ gaveit. They like the broad catholic tone of 
the paper, its practical Christian sense, its full and varied in. 
formation, and its spirited discussion of living questions. Mr. 
Beecher's sermons are especially in demand, and the feeling of 
many 1s that such preacbing would fill the deserted churches, 
and such a newspaper would quicken religious life. There is 
nothing like either in Germany; and America is te be congratu-. 


lated on having botb. 


Oct., 1878. 


$3.00 per annum, postage prepaid. 


Send stainps for Sample Copy. Address 
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Che Outlook. 


The reception accorded to the President’s Mes- 
sage fulfills the prophecy of the Christian Union of 
last week: it neither excites animosity nor enthu- 
siasm. Congress is taking measures for an inquiry 
into the yellow fever epidemic, the Senate having 
appointed a committee, and the House having pro- 
vided for a joint committee to be aided by scien- 
tific experts. The action of tbe House is evidently 
the wiser of the two, and the one likely to be 
substantially adopted by both branches of Con- 
gress. One Democratic Congressman is a little 
afraid of national interference with local quaran- 
tine authorities; but evidently the Southern Con- 
gressmen do not share bis fear. In the matter of 
the purity of elections they are also wiser than 
some of their Northern colleagues: for they have 
interposed no objection to an investigation into 
the alleged election frauds, only insisting that 
charges of Northern frauds shall be also investi- 
gated, a demand to which no Northerner will be 
likely to object. Meanwhile, the press is a long 
way ahead of Congress. The New York ‘*Tribune” 
especially, by its investigations in South Carolina, 
through a scrupulously impartial correspondent, 
who has taught us always to expect in his letters the 
service not of party but of truth, is rendering the 
proposed Congressional investigation, from which 
we have learned to expect the service not of truth 
but of party, almost a superfluity. A special cor- 
respoudent of the New York ‘* Herald” says that 
the tissue paper ballots were first used by the Re- 
publicans in the South, and that the Democrats 
learned the trick from them. All the more reason 
why the Federal Government should obtain, if it 
does not already possess, the power to both pun- 
ish and prevent such frauds. If both parties are 
corrupt, the nation must protect itself. The par- 
allel which Mr.Curtis draws in ‘‘Harper’s Weekly” 
between the frauds in the South and those in New 
York city, which were finally punished without 
Federal interference, does not hold; because in 
the one case the frauds were perpetrated by com- 
paratively few of one party for their own personal 
aggrandizement, while in South Carolina, if ap- 


pearances do not deceive, the frauds are perpe- 3 


trated against the entire colored population, with 
the connivance or at least the acquiescence of the 
great body Of white citizens, who are not only 
powerless but are not even much inclined to pre- 
vent their repetition. The most hopeful signs are 
those which continue to come from Louisiana, 
where Gov. Nichols is reported to be conducting 
aa investigation with a view to bring the ballot- 
stuffers and bulldozers to trial. 


In the investigation into the question whether 
the Indian affairs shall be entrusted to the War 
Department or the Interior Department, the Con- 
gressioual Committee is getting a large harvest of 
opinion and.a small gleaning of facts. Gen. 
Sherman puts the true Indian policy in a single 
sentence in saying that ‘‘tbe true policy is to 
mobilize each tribe as soon as possible, and by 


| foree and persuasion combined, compel them to 


make a living by some sort of labor, because the 
time has already passed when the Indians can 
live by hunting.” Tothis we believe all men who 
have given any thought to the Indian question 
agree. The real issue now is whether the army is 
the sort of institution to which to entrust not the 
keeping in order of a set of savages, but the edu- 
cation, civilization and Christianization of nations 
who have all the arts and all the principles of 
peace to learn. Both Gen. Sherman and Secre- 
tary Schurz have been before the committee, and 
if tbe former has given in a sentence the true 
principle of Indian management, the latter has 
put with almost equal brevity the issue which 
Congress is discussing: 

“There are two methods of Indian management possi- 

ble ; either to herd and corral the Indians under the walls 
or guns of a military force, so to speak, so as to watch 
them and prevent outbreaks, or to start them at work 
upon their lands, to educate them and to civilize them. 
Now, in the nature of things, the first method would be 
the only method adopted by the military branch of the 
Government, for the simple reason that it is their business 
to keep the peace and prevent troublesome tribes from 
getting into mischief. The second is the policy which we 
have followed, and as carried out is, at least, a partial suc- 
cess; a policy certainly the most humane and enlightened, 
and more in the interest of peace in the long run.” 
We do not think it worth while to publish the 
adverse criticisms made by the two departments 
on each other; for the controversy is neither 
profitable nor edifying; and it is to be hoped will 
be brought to an evd before long by a final settle. 
ment. At present the Indian is like a piece of 
paper und the two departments like the two 
blades of a pair of shears. 


In a little over a fortnight we shall begin to see 
the operations of resumption. The banks of 
Philadelphia have followed substantially the ex- 
ample set by those of New York and Boston, by 
agreeing not to receive gold on special deposit 
after Jan 1. The Treasury has also closed its 
vaults to gold depositors, by directing the assistant 
treasurer not to issue any more gold certificates. 
It is safe to assume that the banks of the whole 
country will follow the course thus marked out 
for them. As a consequence there cannot well be 
any more gold speculation, since the buyers of 
gold will have no place to keep it in, except they 
stow it away in their own banks or in those of 
special deposit companies. This simple fact will 
put gold and bills on substantial equality. ‘he 
further fact that after the first of January green- 
backs will be received in payment of taxes by the 
government abolishes the last domestic distinction 
between gold and greenbacks. The protest of the 
Greenback party, in their latest pronunciamento, 
that if payment of greenbacks is to be made in 
gold payment of National Bank notes must be 
made in gold also, will not seriously disturb those 
who reflect on the old axiom, ‘‘ Things that are 
equal to the same thing are equal to each other.” 
So long as the holder of a bank note can get a 
greenback for it at the bank, and for his green- 
back gold at the Treasury, there will be small 
cause for public discontent at the imperceptible 
difference between greenbacks and national cur- 
rency. 


Whether the reported victory of the British 
arms in Afghanistan is a military or a political 
victory it is too soon now to determine. It is cer- 


tain that the vague news of achievement, which 
at this writing is still in the future tense, was very 
timely for Lord Beaconsfield in meeting the En- 
glish Parliament; and it is not certain that he 


would scruple to make the most out of a very 
small advance, for the purpose of a parliamentary 
dash upon the Liberals. The report is that the 


British forces have flanked the Ameer’s troops, or 
rather are flanking them, by entering the carefully 
guarded Khoorum valley through what was re- 
garded as an impracticable pass and was therefore 
left unguarded. We judge that the blare of trum- 
pets has a little preceded the victory, but it may 
not be premature nevertheless. How serious a 
loss to the Ameer the capture of Peiwar-Khotal 
may be we have no present means of ascertaining. 
Nor are we able to judge of the value of the re- 
port that Russia intends to occupy the district 
bordering the northern frontier of Afghanistan if 
England should carry on her campaign to a suc- 
cessful issue. 


Probably, however, the real campaign will be 
fought not on Asiatic soil but in England. Par- 
liament has opened; the speech from the throne 
consisted of the usual commonplaces; it was as 
nearly nothing as a State document could well be. 
The real address was that of the Premier himself 
in answer to adverse criticisms on his policy. 
This was as placid and hopeful and airy as his 
speeches always are. Nero could not have 
touched his violin more gaily, with Rome burn- 
ing, than does Lord Beaconsfield, with English 
banks breaking, mines and manufactures coming 
to a standstill, farmers leaving their farms to lie 
fallow, and one city after another caliing on its 
citizens to gather for the purpose of devising 
means of general relief of the suffering. He gave 
a glowing picture of Cyprus, which he believed 
would soon be recognized as one of the most valu- 
able of her Majesty’s dominions; assured the 
House of his confidence in the victory of the Brit- 
ish arms in India; and thought that the worst of 
the commercial disasters was over. Those readers 
who remember Mr. Gladstone’s paper on ‘ Kin 
Beyond the Sea” will recognize in this part of 
Lord Beaconsfield’s speech an old trick of his, 
that of borrowing his enemy’s arms. For by his 
expressed confidence that America’s prosperity 
will react on the mother country, he impliedly 
sanctions the sentiment of Mr. Gladstone’s paper 
that hereafter America wil] take the lead in com- 
merce, an expression which elicited such a howl of 
disapprobation from the Tory organs at the time. 


Lord Beaconsfield submits with an ill grace to 
the necessary restraints of a constitutional gov- 
ernmeut, in which he has expressed his utter 
disbelief in some of his writings; but the act of 
1858 compels him to ask Parliament before using 
any of the revenues of India in conducting a 
campaign beyond the British frontier. The de- 
bate in Parliament will turn on the question 
whether this permission shall be given. There is 
little doubt that he can command a large major- 
ity on this question. An anti-war party is always 
for the time unpopular; and the anti-war party 
of England will not be an exception to the rule. 
Indeed it shows a consciousness of the lack of 
popular support in the weakness and timidity of 
its course. The first sign of real strength in the 
Liberal ranks is the apparent union of the party 
in support of a concurrent resolution disapproving 
the Afghanistan war, which it will, notwithstand- 
ing, sustain by appropriations on the false but 
popular motto, ‘*My country right or wrong, but 
still my country.” In the debate which has now 
begun the Liberal party will receive a consider- 
able accession of moral strength from the jast 
published reply of the Ameer to the English 
Government’s ultimatum; it is very far from the 
defiant message with which he was accredited. 
In it he explains that his refusal to receive General 
Sir Neville Chamberlain’s mission was not in- 
tended to be hostile, but arose from a fear of a 
loss of his independence, an apprehension which 
was confirmed by the allusion in the ultimatum 
to protection being given to the Khyberees who 
had been engaged in escorting the mission; he 
declares that no enmity exists between Afghani- 
stam and the British Government; that he desires 
to yresume the former friendly relations, and, 
finally, that be will not resist the visit of a small 


temporary mission. It will puzzle even Lord 
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Beaconsfield to explain what, in view of this re- 
sponse, was the necessity for the pomp and circam- 
stance of war. 


Europe is in a general political ferment. In 
Italy, Parliament is convulsed with a hot political 
discussion between the Liberals and the Conserva- 
tives, with a probability that the Liberals will 
win. In Turkey, there has just been a change of 
ministry which is said to be strongly disapproved 
by France, and to be indicative of an inclination 
toward Russia if not due to Russian influence. 
The double-headed Empire of Austro-Hungary is 
in its chronic difficulty, Austria supporting the 
ministry, and Hungary apparently on the eve of 
what is equivalent to a vote of want of confidence. 
In Germany, the expulsion of Socialist leaders of 
last week is followed by the expulsion of a num- 
ber of Socialist women from Berlin. The enthu- 
siastic reception of the Emperor has no special 
significance. Sach an enthusiasm is a matter of 
course. Garibaldi, in a published letter, proph- 
esies that the future of Europe is republican, and 
it certainly now looks as though this was a more 
probable result than Napoleon’s alternative of 
‘*all Cossack.” 


THE BROOKLYN BUREAU OF CHAR- 
ITIES. 

HE City of Churches is said to be one of the 
most charitable of cities, bat in all charity it 
must be said that it has also been one of the most 
wasteful in its benevolence. Its local government 
has long given ‘‘ outdoor relief” to the political 
hangers-on who were supposed to dispense its 
bounties to the poor, and its Charity Commission- 
ers have been, unless ¢0mmon report belies them, 
altogether too much impressed with the principle 
that ‘‘charity begins at home.” Two of them, 
indeed, have just been under trial for having so far 
misunderstood the English language as to suppose 


that the ‘‘emergency” fund covered such pressing 


necessities as the supply of carpets for their pri- 
vate offices. After a considerable struggle, the 
abuse of political out-door relief bas been done 
away with by abolishing relief from the cor- 
poration altogether, and the people of Brooklyn 
are now permitted to dispense their charity for 
themselves. 

We mention tliis local matter to point out, for 
the sake of example, the way in which the people 
of Brooklyn have taken hold of the business of 
charity under this stimulus of opportunity. A 
Bureau of Charities has been organized on a sim- 
ple and probably effective plan which may very 
well serve as a basis of action in other cities, and 
which certainly avoids certain difficulties arising 
in the Philadelphia plan of ward supervision. A 
central organization of this kind should harmon- 
ize existing societies rather than vivlently re-form 
with new methods. 

The first principle of the Brooklyn Bureau is 
that the Board of Control in which it chiefly con- 
sists shall be broadly representative, and shall not 
be self-perpetuating. That is, it must derive its 
authority each year from the direct election of 
representatives by the leading sects and aid-giving 
societies or from a public meeting. The Board 
includes twenty such representatives, who may 
join with them not more than five other persons. 
Its aim is, primarily, simply the affording of in- 
formation by the registration of the beneficia- 
ries of the various societies wishing to furvish 
their own data for the common good. This 
information is to be used only for the purpose of 
charity, and is to be confidential with the char- 
itable societies and the ‘‘ patrons” of the Bureau, 
a class of charitably disposed persons vouched for 


-by some member of the Board, and paying a 


small subscription from which the Bureau may 
derive such income as it needs. The Bureau 
itself gives no relief, employs no visitors; it is 
simply a central ganglion, requiring only a room 
for its records and one person for its registrar. 
And yet this simple and inexpensive organization, 
with the costless codperation of the aid-giving or- 
ganizations, should enable so much money now 
thrown away to be rightly used, that al ‘‘ the 
worthy poor” may be helped with the existin 
means, to the full of their need. : 
First, it will prevent charity being duplicated, 
or given to the wrong people. It does not follow 
that but one society should contribute in individ- 
ual cases of need, but it is certain that each should 


give in knowledge that another is giving too. The 
New York Bureau found one case where a fair in- 
come was massed by an enterprising pauper from 
his levies upon nine different societies; and six was 
no uncommon number. Any one of six societies 
may fail to discover an imposition, or lay bare 
chronic pauperism, where a seventh, better in- 
formed, may give warning to all, so that money 
required by honest need shall not be squandered 
in encouraging lazy men. 

Secondly, it cannot but tend to check the sham 
charities which prey upon tbe liberality of the 
benevolent. The New York Bureau found one 
‘*society” whose sole members, agents and bene- 
ficiaries, were massed in a president and treasurer, 
and another humbug whose touching circular re- 
ported more bread distributed, more shoes given, 
more children transplanted to the West than all 
the machinery of the Children’s Aid Society could 
provide- for, though careful search for the benefi- 
ciaries failed to find any. While such a bureau 
may not attack these evils directly, its existence 
will certainly direct public generosity rather into 
the treasuries of those societies kuown to be above 
suspicion and in harmony with the best methods. 

Thirdly, it will tend to improve the methods 
and efficiency of existing societies by the siople 
means of comparison. It is important not only 
to reach the right people, but to reach them in 
the best way. The knowledge of the method by 
which the Loan Relief Associayion of the Six- 
teenth Ward in New York fhas succeeded in 
affording abundant help, with\only $1.50 at pres- 
ent writing unpaid—chiefly by the simple device 
of requiring a third person as security for a loan, 
thus bringing into the problem a new element of 
personal responsibility—would itself be an ac- 
quisition to many aid-giving societies sufficient to 
compensate for the Board. 

A central organization similar to this, harmon- 
izing church and secular charity, should be a 
feature of charitable work in every city. 


SOCIALISTIC IMMIGRATION. 


E transfer to our colunins an editorial ar- 
ticle from the New York ‘*Tribune” apropos 
of ‘‘Berliner’s” letter in the last issue of the 
Christian Union. It condemns none too strongly 
the Socialistic theories and their anarchic defend- 
ers; its criticism on ‘‘ Berliner’s” proposed rem- 
edy for the threatened invasion of these destroying 
locusts is quite in the line of the briefer criticism 
of the Christian Union; and its suggestion that 
our Secretary of State might justly interfere to 
protest if the German government aids in or even 
winks at the-deportation of nascent criminals to 
our shores is one which we doubt not Mr. Evarts 
will adopt if the circumstances justify. Mean- 
while, two remedies in the way of prevention or of 
cure are clearly within tlfe power of the people. 

1. In the first place, all educational and mis- 
sionary work, in the light of the growing dangers 
from Socialism, appeals not only to the conscience 
but also to the pocket of the people. Dr. Hitch. 
cock, in his admirable treatise on Socialism, has 
shown that it is essentially atheistic as well as 
socially destructive, and that the true antidote is 
the Christian religion. We are bringing over to 
these shores, or rather the providence of God is 
doing so, thousands of Germans, who bring with 
them notions both of civil liberty and religion 
entirely antagonistic to those of our Puritan 
founders. One effect of such immigration was 
shown the other day in the significant and widely- 
copied letter of our Cincinnati correspondent. In 
the long run truth has nothing to fear from error 
if it has only a free field and a fairchance. But 
more than ever, in both our great cities and in 
our remote borders, there is need of strong de- 
fenders of the truth. It will cost less to educate 
American Socialists than it will to pay the bills of 
another railroad riot. 

2. And we can also see to it that there are not 
elected to Congress Representatives who will crip- 
ple our army; or to the Mayoralty of our great 
cities men who will dally with the mob; or to our 
gubernatorial chairs men who will suffer them. 
With a strong government, a vigorous church and 
a universal school system we can afford to wel- 
come all the Socialists that come of their own 
accord to our shores. Wecan convert them faster 
than they can conquer us. ‘‘I notice,” says Jo- 


seph Cook, ‘‘ that when an elephant swallows a 


palm branch, the palm turns into elepbant,—the 
elephant does not turn into palm.” If we keep 
the digestion of the elephant in good condition we 
need not fear the effects of his diet. 


THE WOMANS TEMPERANCE MOVE- 


MENT. 


OMEN sometimes, as men often, do not 

see precisely alike on the two slopes of the 
Alleghanies. The Christian women of the country 
identified so earnestly and successfully with tem- 
perance salvation, ‘with a loving oneness of object, 
have kindly differed about means according as 
the West or East has been their home. They all 
want strong drink dethroned and a purer genera- 


tion of men and women to come up to purer pur- 


poses, and endowed with purer and more prosper- 
perous homes. 

Now, they of the West most studious of diffi- 
culties and best skilled in means for their re- 
moval believe that perfect HOME PROTECTION, 
woman’s first want, can come only when all the 
adult inmates of home have voices in determining 
whether Rum and its family shall keep open 
house in the immediate vicinage of their homes. 
They are thoroughly Republican in their position, 
simply asking that no saloon shall be opened 
without the tonsent of the majority of persons 
over twenty-one years of age in the town or ward 
where its keeper purposes location. They favor 
complete ‘‘local option,” the natural victims as 
well as the heroes of the vice being allowed their 
option. And to this end several Western Legisla- 
tures will be intensely petitioned before another 
Spring. 

On the other hand, the temperance women of 
the East, Massachusetts alone excepted, resist 
this movement, thinking it is ‘‘ woman suffrage” 
in disguise, and fearing that it will cost their 
cause much religious support, degenerate it into a 
political machine, and link to it the class of wo- 
men who have conspicuously championed woman 
suffrage for years, and in some cases associated 
with it very loose ideas of domestic morality. 
Yet it may be remembered by many that at the 
recent Baltimore convention so eminent and pure- 
purposed a woman of the West as Miss Frances E., 
Willard introduced a resolution in substance that 
‘*the temperance women should noi affiliate with 
woman suffrage, deeming it irrelevant,” and that 
the women of the East voted it down. They sub- 
stituted the *‘ glittering generality” to have ‘*no 
side issues,” though they later declared their pur- 
pose to work for men favoring prohibition. The 
Western delegation, speaking chiefly through Miss 
Willard and Mrs. Elien Foster, of lowa, strongly 
disclaimed all wish to urge women’s general 
equality with man or that representation should 
accompany taxation; they wanted for the women 
of the country something higher, and holier even, 
and more practical than those principles—home 
protection, arming woman with the best weapon 
of defense to her own kingdom. 

This grandly progressive idea of setting saloon- 
keepers to seek consent of the majority of women 
as well as men before getting license to vend 
liquors about their homes is not wholly new, 
though not before brought fully to public notice. 
Nor is it at all lacking harmony with the history 
of women’s work at the West. Woman’s birth into 
Gospel temperance was at the West; and, if it had 
not the honor to have been born in a manger the 
Cause was at least cradled in more menial places, 
the muddy streets and the riotous saloovs, where 
patient, praying women became the swaddling- 
bands of to-day’s giant, Christian Temperance. 

The Christian women first met in national tem- 
perance convention at Cleveland in 1874. Noth- 
ing was then said looking to women’s getting a 
legal voice in withholding licenses from saloons, 
One year later they met at Cincinnati, when Mrs. 
Governor Wallace of Indiana, the noble mother 
of the gallant Lew, maintained that women ought 
have a vote in all matters relating to licensing the 
sale of liquors, and the resolution passed unani- 
mously. In 1876 they met in Newark, N. J., and 
adopted a petition to Congress to make the con- 
sent of the majority of voters and women the con- 
dition precedent to a liquor license. A year 
ago they beld their fourth National Convention 
in Chicago, and made a similar record by almost 
unanimous vote. The women of Iilinois and In- 
diana in three unnual State Conventions have 
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asked the same right to reject evil and promote 
good. Iowa has done likewise for two years, and 
within the past year Minnesota and Massachusetts 
have rowed inté the current of western temper- 
ance thought. And at Baltimore, the most con- 
servative temperance locality, similar sentiments 
prevailed after a debate of three days participated 
in by more than forty women, without the fall of 
a word anbecoming Christians. 

So there bas been a marked growth in four 
years toward giving woman, not the positive power 
of prohibition, but the negative power of veto 
upon whiskey. And this is to be the line of 
vigorous future action. These good women will 
ask no authority for aggressive war, but the simple 
right to be home guards—to shut their own doors 
upon that which makes home a mad-house. And 
at Baltimore they further voted to give this new 
plan for holding the home fort a conspicuous 
place in their official paper, ‘‘Our Union.” The 
fact that the next National Convention is to be 
held at Indianapolis is accounted a good augury 
by the progressionists, this Western atmosphere 
being regarded as specially wholesome for ad- 
vanced ideas. Yet the women of Baltimore say 
that not ten years of discussion could so clearly 
show them as did this spiritual convention that 
woman has a mission in philanthropy. 

Another feature in future of the women’s work: 
they will stand rigidly by their own organization 
and plans, and not, as heretofore, let the clubs 
of reformed men forage upon their unions. The 
good brethren think that the work of women is 
to collect money and fit up reading and smoking 
rooms for the inebriates reformed; but they will 
let others mother that charity, and count their 
relation to fallen men rather spiritual than 
pecuniary. There is, indeed, a rising feeling that 
too high a premium has been put upon reformed 
men and too little effort made to keep from fall- 
ing those that never fell. The women will here- 
after act more vigorously upon the good theory 
that ‘‘ prevention is better than cure.” 


DIFFICULTIES OF A DEIST. 


DEAR Strs: Though not a regular subscriber, I am yet 
quite a constant reader of your paper, and seeing that you 
often answer questions by Inquiring Friends, I take the 
liberty of asking a question. How can any intelligent 
person believe the Christian religion, which virtually con- 
demns the greater part of mankind to eternal punishment? 
Can any one, ’way down in his heart, believe that Almighty 
God would have created a world and then left it to be 
saved by such insufficient means as the religion of Christ? 

God must have known that millions of people must live 
and die without ever hearing of the Saviour Jesus Christ, 
while some of the greatest and best men the world has 
ever seen have found it impossible to believe this religion 
of the Bible. It seems to me a very cruel religion. 

Why is not a belief in one supreme, omnipotent, all- 
loving God, who judges all mén by their deeds and not by 
their beliefs, whatever they may be, better and more 
satisfying than such a narrow view of the world as is 
necessitated by belief in the Christian religion? It seems 
to me that the day will come when a pure and elevated 
Deism will be the accepted religion of the greater part of 
intelligent mankind. 

UITE evidently you are not a regular sub- 
() scriber to the Christian Union, and we 
should think must be rather an occasional than a 
regular reader of its columns, or you would have 
discovered by this time that the Christian Union 
does not think that there is the least ground for 
the assumption that the religion of Jesus Christ 
condemns the greater part of mankind to eternal 
punishment. When you have found that teach- 
ing in the New Testament it will be quite time 
enough to measwie the religion of Christ by it; 
when even you can find it asserted in any modern 
orthodox standard of belief it will be time enough 
to hold the orthodox church responsible for it. 
When you can find any ground for supposing that 
the New Testament teaches that men are either 
saved or lost because of their intellectual belief 
it wlll be time enough to consider whether you 
will reject its teachings for some that seem to 
you more rational. We advise you to ascertain 
what Christianity teaches before you undertake 
to decide whether it is true. You have not the 
faintest conception of what the gospel is. You 
could hardly be more ignorant of itif you were 
living in the center of Africa, a thousand miles 
away from the nearest missionary station. You 
have no more notion of the nature of Christianity 
than an Esquimaux has of the tropics. You have 
wandered into the temple of Dagon, no wonder 


= are horrified at the image. 


It is the old 
story; Manasseh bas set up the image of Moloch in 
Jerusalem, and you have taken the pagan god of 
hate for the Christian God of love. 

For the characteristic of Christianity is that*it 
is a helpful religion. Its message of glad-tidings 
is the kindness and favor of God to men. It 
comes with a double message, one of pardon to 
those burdened by their sins, another of helpful- 
ness to those hindered and entangled by their in- 
firmities. 

One evening in a Western parish, years ago, the 
writer of this article was called to see a young 
man on his dying bed, who had been brought ap in 
a Christian home and church, had run away from 
home, given himself up to dissipated habits and 
companions, in a drunken fit had jumped or fallen 
out of a second story window, and after a week of 
agony had been told that in forty-eight hours he 
must die. His room was cheerless; his godless 
companions were awed by the approach of death; 
his father and mother far beyond his reach; his 
future utterly dark. 

What message had Deisti for this man? You 
have broken the law. You have brought this 
ruin on yourself. You are going out of a life 
which you have wasted toa judgment that you 
dare not meet. You are, in a few hours, to stand 
before a God ‘‘who judges all men by their 
deeds.” 

What message had Christianity for this man? 
God is the friend of sinners. He has suffered for 
you as a mother suffers, gladly, for her child. If 
you are weary of your wrong-doing and would be 
rid of it, leave it to him; he can and will take 
care of it; he will bury it in the depths of the sea. 
If you desire to begin a new life, he will open a 
new life before you. And you may go forth, not 
into the darkness but into the light, not to one 
who judges men only according to their deeds, but 
who judges wen according to the aspirations and 
desires which he has himself enkindled in them. 

Last week a young man in this vicinity was 
detected in embezzlement. The case was a com- 
mon one. He had become estranged from his 
home, chosen evil companions and gone from bad 
to worse till he was landed in a State’s prison. 
His father disavows all responsibility for him. 
Society arrests him and shuts him up, much as it 
would cage a dangerous wild-beast. Deism hales 
him before a God ‘‘ who judges all men by their 
deeds.” Christianity proffers him a friend who 
helps men out of them; a friend despite sin, a 
helper out of sin; an inspiring, sympathizing God 
who will strengthen his weak will, guide bis wan- 
dering feet, so order his future life that over- 
whelming temptation shall not come upon him, 
be as a nursing father to him, undo in and for 
him his own undoing. 

Now the reader will observe that the question is 
not whether this is true, but whether it is good if 
true. Our correspondent does not say that Chris- 
tianity is a delusion, he says it is ervel. 

‘* Why is not a belief in one supreme, omnipo- 
tent, all-loving God” better? How do you know 
that he is all-loving? You have learned the father- 
hood of God from Jesus Christ, and profess to keep 
the truth and reject the teacher. You are like a 
child who says, *‘ There is no need of rain; I can 
always get water when I want it at the well.” If 
you want to know what a ‘‘ pure and elevated 
Deism” teaches, ask those who have had only 
nature to point them to God. Ask India, which 
for centuries has been trying to solve nature’s 
riddle and in it has found no assurance of su- 
preme, infinite, divine love. Ask John Stuart 
Mill, who had the logical keenness to distinguish 
‘between the religion of nature and the graftings of 
Christianity, and who declared that nature reveals 
a God who is probably neither all-wise nor all- 
powerful, and who is influenced by other consid- 
erations than those of benevolence toward his 
creatures. You pick the fruit from the graft, and 
praise the old stock. 

No! Deism never has and never can give peace 
to troubled souls. It is a eomfortable religion to 
self-satisfied natures; it is only endurable to 
others. It at best but echoes the vague hopes of 


the human race; it does not speak with authority 
as from God. Deism, the purest and most ele- 
vated, is but the struggling hope, balf vanquished 
by fear, of the Prodigal Son still in the far coun- 
try, when he arises, saying, ‘‘1 will go unto my’ 
Father and say unto him, I am no more worthy to 
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be called thy son; make me as one of_thy hired 
servants.” Christianity is the voice ofthe Father 
himself, in well-recognized accents saying, ‘‘ This 
my Son was dead and is alive again; he was lost 
and is found.” | 

We doubt whether you will take our advice; we 
will nevertheless give it. Eschew books of theol- 
ogy; get the Four Gospels; study the teachings, 
life and character of Jesus of Nazareth; and with 
the simplicity of a little child endeavor to learn 
just what Christianity is from the simple but pro- 
found injunctions, the unpretentious but sublime 
life and death of its Founder. 


NOTES. 


—The demand of the Christian Union for a stronger 
presentation of the cause of Protection than is to be found 
in the daily papers has met with a prompt and vigorous 
response in the able letter from a Protectionist which we 
are glad to publish in another column. We must, however, 
remind our correspondent tbat sequences are not always 
consequences. The fact that a tariff was adopted in 1Sl6and 
that the country increased in wealth and population as 
well as in manufacturing subsequently, does not prove 
that the tariff was the cause of the increase. Nor has the 
economic prosperity of the chief commercial nations of 
the world been so steady and uniform, and so free from 
inexplicable revulsion and disasters, as to afford a con- 
vincing demonstration that the world has discovered the 
true secret, of a solid, substantial and equable prosperity 
in the get-all-you-can and keep-all-you-get system of 
political economy. 

—Mr. Abbott requests us to say, in answer to a number 
of inquiries, that his Commentary on John is now nearly 
through the press, and will be published probably in Janu- 
ary. He desires to thank his correspqndents for their kind 
words, and to say that the delay in the publication of this 
volume has been inevitable. All but that portion which 
treats of the discourses of our Lord has been ready for 
publication for a long time. That portion could not be 
written in haste. It must be written meditatively, and 
this necessitates not only time but a certain degree of 
leisure in the work both of preliminary study and of final 
preparation for the press. 

—The American Missionary Associaticn makes on an- 
other page an appeal that ought to excite all its friends to 
immediate and hearty liberality. 

—Our young readers will be interested in knowing that 
the pretty bit of poetry on another page, ‘‘The Nightin- 
gale,” is written by a little girl, Jennie Louise Mitchell of 
Princeton, N. J., wro is only twelve years old. 

—A special correspondent gives a somewhat extra- 
ordinary account of “‘ prayer-cure” in another column, for 
which, however, it will be observed he does not vouch, 
We advise none of our readers to rely upon anointing 
with oil, with or without prayer, aa a specific in case of 
any but imaginary diseases. The simple fact is that in 
James's time oil was one of the remedies in common use, 
in an age when therapeutics was not a science. And 
James advised, if any one was sick, instead of resorting to 
incantations and medicine men and exorcists, let him use 
the best medicine he can get and ask his brethren to pray 
for him. And that is sensible advice now as it was then. 


—The Christian Union receives each week a large num- 
ber of applications for free copies of the paper, from the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations and Reading Rooms 
throughout the country. If all these requests were granted 
the subscription list would be largely increased, but at an 
expense of several thousands of dollars. No paper could 
afford such a handsome donation to the public, and perhaps 
there is no place where it pays less to send a paper than to 
the Public Reading Rooms. For it is evident that many 
people are deterred from subscribing to certain journals 
from the fact that they are found each week on the table 
at the Public Library. So we must ask our friendly cor- 
respondents to send us our clubbing price, #2.40, which is 
the best we can afford to offer them. 

—Mrs. James Freeland of Brooklyn died Saturday even- 
ing in the 77th year of her age. A ‘vide circle of friends 
will join sympathetically in the sorrow of Deacon James 
Freeland of Plymouth Church, known by many who have 
gone forth from that church to some of the many coteries 
from which they still look back to it with the love of a 
pilgrim for his mother-land, and, wherever known, loved 
and honored. The funeral services will have taken place 
before this paper reaches our readers. 

—In Belgium we judge that stealing money by the thou- 
sunds is not merely a misdemeanor. The manager of the 
Bank de Belgique has just been sentenced to fifteen years 
solitary confinement, a penalty unjustifiably cruel. Such 
a burial alive is worse than death. 

—Mr. Potter believes that silence is golden. To the 
generous offer of the “ Tribune” to publish his views on 
cipher despatches he replies sentent ously and persistently 
‘‘ Nothing to say.” 

—According to the Chicago ‘‘Advance ’’ the Rev. George 
N. Miln, of the East Brooklyn Church, is cathclic both by 
blood and breeding. His father was a Calvinist; his mother 
was a Christian: he himself was converted in a Methodist 
church; studied at Princeton, and finally came out a Con- 
gregationalist. 

—Prof. Bennett, of Fisk, University, gives in another 
column an encouraging view of the state of the public 
schools in the South; it is indeed the most hopeful word we 
have heard on that question for many aday. And Prof. 
Bennett has opportunities to know whereof he affirms. 
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A PLAIN STATEMENT OF THE E£X- 
CISE QUESTION. 
By Tae Rev. Howarp Crospy, D.D. 


‘N experience of more than a year in carefully 

watching the operation of the Excise Law 

has enabled me to understand its character, and 
the difficulties in the way of its enforcement. 

The present law, which is the law of 1857 with 

the additions of 1870 and 1873, confines all sales 


of spirituous liquors (to be drank on the premises | 


where sold) to hotels. Violators of the law are 
to be punished with anything from ten to two 
hundred and fifty dollars fine and a year’s imprison- 
ment. The law is perfectly simple and thoroughly 
understood. Its enemies delight to call it a 
‘‘ muddle,” in their desire to have a less stringent 
law take its place. The only newspapers that 
join in this cry are those that advertise lotteries 
and other illegalities, and who minister to the 
low tastes of the rowdy class. 

But while the law is perfectly clear, it is true that 
it isnot enforced, unless a Society for the Preven- 
tion of Crime force each case ab initio usque ad 
finem. ‘The reason of this is not in the law but in 
the officers of the law. In the first place the 
courts, look with leniency on all breaches of the 
Excise Law. Judges use the lowest sentence the 
law allows, and then apologize for doing even so 
much as that. They speak jokingly of the case, 
and say, *‘ Well, Pat O’Brien is a nice fellow and 
didn’t mean it,” so that the hangers-on and row- 
dies in court generally understand that an excise 
case is a farce. What the reason of this leniency 
is may be conjectured from the fact that most of 
our political nominations are made by the rum 
crowd. Inthe second place the Excise Commis- 
sioners have deliberately and systematically given 
licenses by thousands to places which in no sense 
whatever are hotels, many of them consisting 
of only one room, and in this way have not only 
protected the places thus licensed but encouraged 
all other rum-holes to go on with their illegal traf- 
fic under the general impression that any liquor 
saloon is a licensed hotel, or can be at an hour’s 
notice. The courts and the Excise Commissioners 
are at the bottom of the whole trouble. If they 
had done their duty there would not be to-day 
a place in New York city for the retail sale of 
spirituous liquors, except the regular well-evi- 
denced hotels. 

‘here is only one proviso to be ‘made to this 
statement, and that is, provided the Governor 
had withheld his pardon from sentenced criminals 
under the Excise Law. His conduct in pardoning 
three gross violators of law has done more for 
lawlessness in matters of excise than all else that 
has happened. The outcry against the present 
law as incapable of enforcement is nothing but a 
ruseoftheenemy. They hate tbe law as restrain- 
ing free rum, and they wish it abrogated, and so 
they cover the willful neglect of officials with the 
excuse that the law cannot be enforced. 

In speaking of officials I can conscientiously 
absolve the police from blame in this matter. That 
there are bad policemen and bad police captains 
we all well know, but the force is not to be judged 
by its unworthy members. The police force, asa 
whole, has done all it could to enforce the Excise 
Law. The difficulty in procuring evidence and 
the treatment of police evidence in courts make it 
alinost impossible for the police unaided to shut 
up the illegal groggeries. Whenever aid is offered 
them which will furnish the evidence and insure 
conviction, the police have been found always 
ready, active and zealous. Credit should also be 
given to the District Attorney and his assistants 
for uniform faithfulness for prosecuting the suits 
against illegal rumsellers. A thorcugh inside 
view of the District Atorney’s office makes me 
satisfied that no obstacle to the enforcement of 
the law is fonnd in that quarter. The friends of 
order can well rejoice that Mr. Phelps has been 
again elected to this responsible office. 

The experience, above narrated, teaches us that 
we ought to change the present law, not to make 
it more lax, but to compel officials to observe its 
spirit. The only alternative to the principle of 


restraining the retail selling of spirituous liquors 
to hotels is to leave the sale open to all; for thé 
discretion of the Excise Commissioners is free 
rum. No Excise Commissioner will dare refuse 
any blustering applicant, especially if he havea 
foreign brogue. 


What we now need is the present lawin its 
principle with sections added tbat will define a 
hotel strictly, that will make exposure for sale a 
breach of law, and that will make Excise Com- 
missioners publish every application for license, 
with every name signed to the same, ten days 
before the license is granted. We need also a 
section making the punishment for breach of the 
law $100 fine for the lowest instead of $10. With 
these additional sections the officials can no 
longer clog*the operations ofthe law. I trust that 
our Legislature will use its wisdom in completing 
the structure, and not be induced to tear down 
the house. With all our drawbacks as above 
given, it is refreshing to men of order to know 
that there are 1,739 rum-boles less in our city to-day 
than there were a year ago. If such is the result 
of the ‘‘ muddle law,” with officials helping to 
thwart it, what will be the result when officials 
}are stript of this power to interfere for evil? 


THE NIGHTINGALE. 
By JENNIE LOUISE MITCHELL. 


LOWLY the shadows of evening were spreading 
Round the lone wood where the rivulet slept; 

Slowly the moon rose its mellow light shedding, 

Over the landscape where darkness had crept. 
When from the silent vale 
Up rose the nightingale, 

Shook the fresh dew from its glittering crest, 
And fixing its lustrous eye, 
Far on the starry sky, 

Poured forth its whole soul in music most blest. 


PROTECTION IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


By A PRACTICAL ECONOMIST. 


N a recent editorial upon President Andrews’s 
review of ‘‘ Economic Monographs” the 
Christian Union intimates that the theory of 
‘* protection,” as opposed to that of ‘‘ free trade,” 
is by reason of its weakness without advocates 
und defenders, save the writers of chance edito- 
rials of a very lame description in a few of the 
daily papers. 

Since nearly all the principal nations of the 
civilized world are protectionists, with the notable 
exception of England, and the great mass of our 
own plain common-sense people, unconvinced of 
error by the teaching of collegiate political econ- 
omists and able free trade pamphleteers, steadily 
cast their votes for representatives to Congress 
pledged to support protective measures, irrespec- 
tive of party lines, it does not seem that the system 
has heretofore lacked ‘‘ clear presentation.” 

Faith in the protective system is old. It has 
stood the test of time, of changing parties and the 
most varied national conditions, political, finan- 
cial and industrial, both here and in England; 
and is justified by sound principle and practical 
results. 

Society has reached its present condition gradu- 
ally. Mankind-has advanced from wandering 
tribes, whose only possessions were weapons 
and ornaments, first to the pastoral condiion, 
rich in flocks and herds, then to the /ag- 
ricultural condition, with added wealth! of 


lands, buildings and crops; next to the m- 
mercial condition, with the benefits of exchange 
of products between nations; and we find in the 
development of the manufacturing and mechanical 


arts that society has reached its highest point of 
intelligence, wealth, and hational and personal 
power and prosperity. Nations have advanced 
along this line of improvement with varying de- 
grees of speed. 

It will scarcely be denied that the best results 
of individual effort are attained in that condition 
of society where every man has the largest oppor- 
tunity to develop the faculties with which his 
Creator bas endowed him. The best national re- 
sult is only an aggregation of individual effort. 
Those nations and communities are furthest ad- 
vanced in wealth, power and intelligence whose 
labor is most widely diversified. Contrast, for 
example, the conditions of the agricultural na- 
tions, India, Turkey, Italy, Mexico, the South 
American republics, Ireland, and even our own 
agricultural South, with England, France, Ger- 
many, Belgium, and the manufacturing North 
and West. 

Agricultural communities, from the necessary 
isolation of families and the hard struggle with 


nature for a subsistence, are marked by a low 
| grade of intelligence, widespread ignorance, a lack 


of educational facilities and proneness to super- 
stition. They lack emulation and the energy be- 
gotten of ambition, while they are frequently 
oppressed by the evils of slavery, a vicious priest- 
hood and destructive famines. 

A wise government, therefore, will seek to adopt 
measures which tend to develop national resources, 
mineral, commercial and agricultural, in such 
manner as to give the greatest variety to individ- 
ual effort. The United States, from its fertile 
soil and widespread territory, seemed destined for 
an agricultural community. Such England wished 
her to remain. Such she would like to see her 
still. But, as the war of 1776 was a fight for na- 
tional life, and the war of 1812 a fight for com- 
mercial life, so was one of its direct results, the 
tariff of 1816, a fight against England for our 
manufacturing life and the power to diversify our 
industries. In tracing out the history of the 
great staple manufactures we find ourse] ves tracing 
the history of a struggle for supremacy between 
England and the world. England had for years 
protected her own manufactures by prohibitory 
laws directed against her colonies, and this coun- 
try, up to the period of separation, had not ad- 
vanced beyond the agricultural and commercial 
stage of development. Before the Revolution and 
until the war of 1812 we received from her the 
great bulk of staple manufactures, cotton, woolen, 
iron and linen. This supply was shut off by the 
war of 1812, and its place was supplied by our 
manufacturing industries, then first established. 

At the close of the war in 1815 there was an im- 
mense influx of foreign goods to our markets. 
Imports rose at one bound from an average of 
fifteen or sixteen millions to one hundred millions, 
A rapid fall of prices of manutactured goods 
followed. Merchants were involved in disaster, 
and all manufacturing enterprises were threatened 
with absolute ruin. The disparity between the 
two countries was so great that Eugland’s compe- 
‘ition was simply overwhelming. By the vigor of 
her race, her insular position, her unprecedented 
coaland mineral wealth, and by a course of per- 
sistent national protection for nearly three bhun- 
dred years, England had become the manufactory 
for the world. She possessed great accumula- 
tions of capital, extensive manufacturing plants, 
fully developed mineral resources, a dense popu- 
lation within a small territorial area, and a large 
body of skilled workmen; in short, every condition 
favorable to cheap and successful manufactures, 
We possessed none of these advantages, save only 
an equal vigor of race and equal coal and mineral 
wealth as yet wholly andeveloped. England 
meant that competition to be ruinous. Edmund 
Burke, in his place in Parliament twenty years 
before, struck the keynote of England’s competi- 
tion when he said: ‘‘ Our capital gives us a supe- 
riority which enables us to set all the efforts of 
France to rival our manufactures at defiance. It 
dominates, it rules, it tyrannizes.” If true of 
France in 1790 how much truer of America in 
1816. English manufacturers stood ready to crush 
out all upposition by supplying this market with 
their goods at mere cost, and for a time, if need 
be, at a positive loss. 

This was the condition of affairs which pre- 
ceded the enactment of our first tariff in 1816. 
The results of the measure justified the expecta- 
tions of its promoters and advocates, of whom 
Clay and Calhoun were chief, and confounded 
the predictions of its ablest opponents, the rep- 
resentatives of commercial New England. Ith- 
ports declined to an average of about fifty-five 
millions, and remained steady for several years. 

Population increased from 7,239,881 in 1810 to 
9,633,852 in 1820. New England became the seat 
of the most important manufactures und a strong 
supporter of the new policy. In 1824 the tariff of 
1816 was re-enacted, and again in 1828. The 
South found in England a better customer for her 
cotton than New England, and her statesmen 
changed places with their former political oppo- 
nents even to the enactment by South Carolina of 
the nullification laws of 1833. The political 
struggle ended in a compromise and the pas- 
sage of a much lower tariff, followed by a long 
depression in business affuirs and the financial 
crash of 1837. In 1842 a high tariff was again en- 
acted. In 1847 Walker’s tariff was passed. It 
thus appears that this measure of protection was 
not a political craze, but that it was one of the 
chief topics of political and party discussion by 
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able men during the greater period of our national 
existence, and retains to-day its interest and im- 
portance. 

The results of the system are found in the fol- 
lowing statistics: Manufacturing began in 1812. 
In 1850 manufacturing industries gave employ- 
ment to 957,059 workmen. In 1860 to 1,311,246. 
In 1870 to 2,707,421 out of a total of 12,505,923 
employed; surely not an undue proportion. In 
the same time the product of manufacturing in- 
duttries increased from a beginning in 1812 to 

$1,019,106,616 in 1850 to 
$1,885,861,676 in 1860 to 
$4, 232,325,446 in 1870. 
The capital employed increased about in the 
same ratio from 
$535,245,351 in 1850 to 
$1,009,855,715 in 1860 to 
$2,118,208,769 in 1870. 

In 1835 we consumed one hundred million 
pounds of cotton and employed one million seven 
hundred and fifty thousand spindles. In 1860 con- 
sumption had reached a yearly total of 364,036,123 
pounds of cotton, and the number of spindles had 
increased to 5,035,798. While in 1868 the figures 
were respectively 450,000,000 pounds of cotton 
and 6,817,083 spindles, and we are to-day sending 
cotton cloth to Manchester, India and China, 
while England’s consumption of cotton was less 
in 1868 than in 1860. ° 

Similar advances can be shown in woolen and 
iron mapvufactures. The manufacture of silk is 
being developed at the present time under like 
protection and with like promise of success. It 
ests with the college professors and free-trade 
coe een to demonstrate that an equal in- 
crease in manufactures, wealth and population 
would have resulted from the adoption and prac- 
tice of free trade. 


EXCITEMENTS IN ROME. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


HAD just laid wy head on my pillow last 

night, thankful for the diminishing of the 
waters which bad been for two days steadily en- 
croaching on the city, and was composing myself 
to sleep, when a sudden uoise in the street ar- 
rested my attention. It grew louder and came 
Learer, and | sat up to listen’ There were shouts 
and ‘‘vivas” mingled with groans and distant 
music. As the rain was still falling and the streets 
dismal and muddy, I wondered at this popular 
demonstration at nearly eleven o’clock at night, 
but soon concluded that the king and queen had 
arrived from Naples, anxious to cheer the city by 
their presence during the trials and perils of the 
inundation, and that they were being escorted in 
triumph to the Quirinal. Throwing on a wrapper 
I looked out of my window, but the street was 
quiet and deserted, and only the flashes of light- 
ning met my gaze. 

As I was thus employed, the door of my room 
opened and a figure appeared in long white robes, 
with a black shawl thrown over its head, and 
holding a long, lighted taper. A vestal virgin 
risen from the dead would hardly have appeared 
more Ominous and impressive. It was my *‘ mag- 
giordomo” Penelope, ber black eyes lighted with 
excitement, her face white as her garments, and 
her teeth chattering. ‘*' What is the matter?” I 
cried, laughing and bidding her sit down, for I 
knew she was trembling with fear. ‘‘ My husband 
has gone out on the street to see what is going 
on,” she replied. 
had I been dressed I should have gone also to 
catch a glimpse of this enthusiastic reception.” 


She looked very grave, and I saw that my words’ 


failed to reassure her. She went to the window 
and then, shuddering, said to me, ‘‘ Listen how 
they are groaning!” ‘‘ Foolish woman!” I replied, 
‘*they are acclaiming!” I felt vexed at her ex- 
gessive timorousness; but, remembering that she 
had passed through various revolutions during 
the course of her life and had seen bullets and 
bombs fall near her home, I forgave her and tried 
to be patient with her unnecessary agitation. 
While she was still sitting with meI heard the 
footsteps of her husband and called him in. 
‘* Well?” I said, inquiringly. attempt has 
been made on the king’s life,” he replied, ‘‘and the 
people have got up a demonstration.” Penelope 
looked at me quietly, as much as to say, ‘* There, 
you see!” Meantime a torchlight procession of 


‘** Certainly,” I answered, ‘‘ and 


some hundreds of men filed along the street, cry- 
ing out, *‘ Lights at the window!” and as window 
after window flew open and a lamp appeared the 
eheers burst forth and the cries of ‘‘ Viva re Um- 
berto e la regina Margarita!” 

And thus it was that the news of this event 
came to my ears here in Rome—this event which 
is at this very moment adding spice to the news- 
papers you good people in America are reading at 
your early breakfast-table, and which, by the time 
my letter reaches you, will be numbered with 
other past events, and—who’ knows?—perhaps 
overshadowed by something still more exciting. 

It is clear that every head that wears a crown, 
in Europe, at least, is doomed to lie ‘*‘ uneasy” for 
the present; yet it is rather singular that of three 
attacks made within a short time upon sovereigns, 
not one has been successful. Will the Socialists 
change their stupid policy, and startle us by some 
better laid and more diabolical scheme? Only 
God can answer, and only he can be our protector 
in these days when society is threatened in its 
very foundations. 

The inundation which is now on the decline has 
been very serious though far less so than the 
memorable one which followed the entrance of 
Victor Emmanuel in 1870. On Saturday the water 
reached its culminating point, and I took a drive 
to the chief points where I could observe it. All 
the streets near the Tiber had become rivers and 
the water was rushing through its narrow channels 
with tremendous force. The Pantheon was a soli- 
tary tower, rising in the midst of a lake, the water 
washing about on its beautiful marble floor. The 
Castle of St. Angelo was in like condition. The 
arches of the old bridge which has stood from the 
time of its builder the Emperor Hadrian, had al- 
most disappeared, and on one side the water had 
risen to the level of the street and passed into it, 
thus inundating one of the great city hospitals. 
The view from this point was very impressive. 
The usually inoffensive looking Tiber had become 
a broad angry flood, foaming and whirling as it 
tore along on its devastating course bearing away 
fragmeuts of trees and buildings and farming 
utensils to be buried in the sea. 

The Ghetto was, of course, the first place to 
feel the effects of the inundation; but the inhab- 
itants are so accustomed to these visitations that 
they seem to take them with more calmness than 
would seem possible. Jewish faces were to be 
seen at the windows of the various floors, looking 
calmly over the torrent which had replaced their 
street, and where a boat was painfully making its 
way from house to house with supplies of food. 
But it was from the neighboring heights that the 
extent of the calamity and the peril was best 
seen. From the Pincian Hill I looked to the 
north of Rome and saw the whole country con- 
verted Into a vast lake in which the roofs and last 
story of isolated houses appeared as rafts on the 
sea. Amidst them were to be seen one or two 
boats, laboring to stem the terrible current, that 
they might bear relief to the poor inhabitants who 
were pitifully calling for help. 

From the Janiculum I viewed the southern 
course of the Tiber, and beheld another great 
lake covering the country to the south west and 
gradually extending its sweep as if bent on joining 
the waters of the northeast. Between these points 
lay at my feet the city, more ,than half encom- 
passed with the glittering element, which, like 
some destroying giant seemed spreading its arms 
for a death embrace. 

Yet the city was undisturbed and seemingly un- 
moved by the danger, and the only evidence of 
excitement was the moving to and fro of people 
on foot and in carriages to see the growth cf the 
waters. On the Corso and neighboring streets, 
the storekeepers were busy clearing their counters 
and windows and the lower shelves, but this done 
they seemed to await results with complete self- 
possession. The flood increased rapidly all day, 
and when I returned from my three hours’ drive 
the Corso was under water from Piazza Colonna 
to Via Condotti and all stores were closed. I 
strolled out after eight o’clock that same evening 
to assure myself of the state of affairs before re- 
tiring to rest for the night. Thunder and light- 
ning and steady rain—these were the signs over- 
head—beneath it was a struggle with the water. 

Strange contrast! Only a few weeks ago, as I 
saw the poor women in the Alban hills wait hours 
to fill their conches from the tiny stream that 


‘ 
, came scarcely more than a drop at a time from 


the mountain side, how I had longed for rain! 
Now along the Corso by the light of flaming 
torches men were hard at work pumping water 
from the drains, so as to save the gas pipes from 
being flooded. Looking thence down the little 
streets which connect the Corso with the Ripetta 
the «ye caught sight every few minutes of a boat 
lighted with torches gliding along the canal, filled 
with working men returning to their homes or 
occupied by one half-naked man, prepared to 
wade through the water carrying on his shoulders 
such persons as necessity should lead to issue 
from their water-locked homes. It was a strange, 
weird scene, not easily to be forgotten. Rome 
was changed into Venice, but Venice without her 
charms and with all her dangers. 

The lurid lightning and rolling thunder burried 
me home, and I went tosleep with the dismal patter- 
ing of rain against my window, and the expectation 
that I should wake up to find the water, now only 
a few yards away from my house, at its very door. 
Such, however, was not to be the case. At three 
in the morning I looked out of my window and 
found that though very wet it was a street and 
not a stream that I beheld, and at six o’clock I 
received intelligence that the water was abating. 

I laid down my pen to listen to a report which 
the newspaper has since confirmed, namely, that 
a bomb was thrown among the people as they 
were celebrating at Florence the happy escape of 
the king. Several deaths ensued at once and a 
number are wounded. 

The rejoicings all over Italy at the king’s deliver- 
ance are a great national manifestation of. un- 
doubted attachment to the present government, 
and serve to show that if the Socialist element is 
strong there is another strong element ready to 
combat it. 

The spontaneous processiou of last night is said 
to have numbered 60,000 persons. The telegram 
of the Pope to King Umberto will have been 


reproduced by the telegraph in America by this 


time probably. It seems that there was some 
difficulty in the Vatican as to how it should be 
sent, the Pope being unwilling to offend the 
Neapolitan Bourbons, and unable to transmit 
through the archbishops because of the yet un- 
settled dispute between him and the King of 
Italy. Finally the Cardinal Vicar of Rome was 
commissioned to telegraph to the King’s chaplain 


the Pope’s message. It is a becoming manifestation | 


of natural sywpathy, and is an indication of what 

would be the course of the present Pope were he 

free to act out his convictions. J. A. 8. 
Rome, Nov. 18th, 1878. 


THE PRAYER OF FAITH. 


[FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. } 


‘* 7S any sick am ng you?” wrote the Apostle James. 

‘* Let bim call for the elders of the church; and 
let them pray over him, anointing him with oil in the 
name of the Lord: and the prayer of faith shall save 
the sick, and the Lord shall raise him up.” 

Does this mean what it says? Mr. Tyndall believes 
not, and says: Try it and see. Dr. Cullis, the Boston 
beloved physician, believes yes, and says he Aas tried it, 
over and over again, and proved it. 

A Massachusetts daily paper of last week brought this 
paragraph to our notice: 

* The miraculous cure of Mrs. Charles A. Bemis, of Hollis- 
ton, by prayer, after thirty years of suffering from chronic 
diseases, is reported. During her illness she was unable to 
perform her household duties without aid, and at no time was 
she free fom pain, wh.le frequently she was confined to her 
bed, and under th care of doctors for periods of three or 
four months. She was unable to attend the church near by 
except as she was carried, and she had been to but two 
prayer-meetings in years. Hearing of Dr. Charles Cullis of 
Boston, however, she visited him last month, to obtain what 
relief she could. After an introduction the doctor repeated 
passages of Scripture, relative to faith in God, ail present 
knelt in prayer, the doctor haviug dipped his finger in oil and 
placed it on the patient’s forehead. At the conclusion of 
these exercises Mrs. Bemis says she felt like anew woman, 
all pain baving Jeft her, and she has been perfectly well ever 
since, being able to walk to church and even longer distances 
without fatigue.” 

This is certainly a most remarkable story, but, what 
is more remarkable, we are assured by Dr. Cullis that it 
truthfully represents the facts. And, what is more, we 
are told by him that this cure by prayer and anointing 
with oil has become so common in his experience, that 
it has ceased to excite any surprise with those who follow 
the facts. He has simply taken the word of God as it 
stands, he says, and applied it; and he finds that # 
works, He says that these prayer cures have become so 


frequent that he no longer makes any public record of 
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iii and in fact he rather deplores their getting into | these in Roumelia have earned them. Indeed, I may as SERMON. 
the newspapers at all. well express my opinion, which is that the plan marked THE DIVINE TOUCH 


On pages 43-638 of the “‘ Thirteenth Annual Report of 
the Consumptive’s Home” are to be found accounts of 
a number of ‘“‘ Answers to Prayer in the healing of the 
Sick.” Thirteen cases are here described in detail, each 
of which is perhaps as striking as the one above men- 
tioned. The development of this peculiar work is such 
that a fund has been started to provide a building for 
the accommodation of sick persons coming from a dis- 
' tance to try the prayer-cure. Some hundreds of dollars 
have already accumulated. The contributions to this 
fund, like the prayer-cures which have suggested it, re- 
present all parts of the country. 

What shalll be said of all this? Is it delusion? Is it 
fanaticism? _Or is it hard fact and evident doctrine? Are 
these cures the cures of real, or only of imaginary dis- 
ease? Is it not sometbing to use even a diseased im- 
agination? Is it possible that present faith has revived 
a lost power? 

Boston, Mass. 


AFPAIRS IN BULGARIA. 


[FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


OMETIMES one wishes that he could step outside 

for a time and see how it looks to an outsider. To 

us here things seem to be moving on with but little or 

no frictiou. We do not pretend to be posted as to what 
the powers that be intend to do. 

This much seems certain: that it is not deemed best 
for any but Christians, so-called, to tarry here in Bul- 
garia. This appears from the measures takea to pre- 
vent the return of such Turks us have not yet come 
back; a force of Russians having been set at work 
about a week ago to pull down their houses and build- 
ings. The material is to be used in constructing bar- 
racks to be occupied by Russian infantry. We hear 
that 2,000 or 3,000 infantry are to be wintered here, in 
addition te the 1,000 or 1,200 Bulgarians gathered here 
and under training for soldiers, and besides the infantry 
1,000 borsemen. 

Instead of the 50,000 soldiers that the Berlin Treaty 
provided for, 180,000 are to be left—this force, together 
with 36,000 Bulgarian soldiers, will make an army of no 
mean size. What need there may be for such a force 
we do not know. 

The supporting of such an army is not pleasing to 
the Bulgarians. It is reported that after the expiration 
of a year from the time the Russians came—they reach- 
ed here Jan. 11, °"78—such Turkish places as are not 
previously sold will be declared confiscated property. 
A year is to be allowed the Turks to dispose of their 
property, and go if they wish; if they like they can 
stay. In this year those that have fied can come back 
and dispose of their property; after that time they can- 
not. Several of those Turks who were among the most 
influential have returned and have sold out or are now 
selling out and getting ready terieave. I cannot wonder. 
The tables are turned completely. The ruler and the 
ruled have changed places. 

I wish that I could report that those who bear the 
name of Christ were indeed Christlike in their conduct, 
but I cannot. The idea seems to be rooted in all 
classes that a man must die 1n the faith into which he 
is born. Still there is a spirit of unrest among the 
young men, specially among those that have been some- 
what educated. Other things have been looked to for 
the salvation of this people for a means of freedom, 
and they have failed to gain what they hoped for. Now, 
the tide seems to set for education. Only give us this 
and we shall become one with the nations of the earth. 
I do not wonder at this; spiritual things are spiritually 
discerned. 

For some years some among’the Bulgarians have felt 
that their priesthood was not what it ought to be; that 
their priests were altogether too ignorant, and that they 
must have better educated men. One result is now 
seen in the move to open a seminary here in this city 
for the education of prieste. We are rejoiced at this. We 
suppose that one reason may be because we have our 
theolugical school here. Although the mass of the 
people do not understand what they really need to make 
their nation to rise up avd take its place among the na- 
tions of the earth, yet there are enough here and there 
who do understand who dare, in spite of all that may 
be said or done, to send their sons and daughters to our 
schools. We have all the pupils that we can take care 
of; might have more could we accommodate them. 
I desire to make this thing clearly understood: that, so 
far as I can learn, it is not from the Russians, specially 
the -aak and file, that the Turks suffer, but from those 
who were formerly under them—the Christians. For 
one, I cannot see how there is to be an equality—such 
& one as was provided for at Berlin. The fact is, that 
those Bulgarians who suffered most are those living in 
Roumelia, centering at Philippopolis, and they are also 
the best educated and the most capable of self govern- 
ment. 

If suffering ever earned any people any rights, then 


' when life ends, and that the life which is to Come crowns this 


out at Berlin is not going to work, nor can be worked 
unless there come into Roumelia a foreign’ force. Ido 
not think that the Bulgarians in Roumelia have any in- 
tention to give the Turks an equal share with them in 
anything. A great deal is said about the Greeks. I 
am sorry that the world cannot know them as they are 
here: about the proudest race on the earth, deceptive, 
cunning, sly, not a whit bettered since St. Paul’s day. 
They are not farmers or day workmen, but contractors, 
merchants, hotel keepers, wine-shop keepers, ever boast- 
ing of their fathers, living on the past glory of their 
sires. W. £E. L. 
SaMOKOVE, Bulgaria, Oct. 16, 1878. 


Plymouth Pulpit. 


SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON.* 


Phe memory of thy past goodness, our Father, draws us to 
thee again this day. We desire to lay aside all fear; to cast 
away every doubt; to behold thee as thou art, serene in love; 
to be drawn to thee by thy goodness, and not impelled by 
fear or terror. We are so filled witb imperfection and stained 
with sin; we have so erred in every faculty, and do so err 
continually, that if thou wert to treat us only according to 
our desert we could have no claim upon thee and no bope at 
thy bands. We rejoice that it is not exact justice, but eterna! 
kindness, that rules—yea, that justice is subdued to mercy, 
and goes forth as the messenger and instrument of love. 
Everywhere, in thy providence, we believe that pains and 
penalties are the ministers of God for salvation, for growth, 
for experience, for the development of a truer and nobler 
manhood; and whatsoever seems to us confused, whatsoever 
with long delay wearies expectation, whatsoever there is of 
prophecy that lingers unfulfilled we believe we in the end 
shal! behold as a part, though now mysterious, of that which 
shall be clear and plain to our knowledge and wisdom. May 
we by faith take some hope from this view of the future. 
While we dwell bere in the cloud, in the dust, in the strife 
and noise of earthly things, may we be able to hear some 
sounds from above, some calls of God, and perceive, even 
though it be but glimmers, the light of the celestial city. 
Grant that we may be saved by hope, that shall be as an 
anchor entering within the vail, and that in times of storm 
shall hold us steadfast. May none of us be driven away from 
our faith and our hope. May none of us be led to quench 
the hght that isinus. May none of us consign ourselves to the 
darkness of an unillumined pit in the future. May we refuse 
to die with death. May we rejoice to believe that life begins 


life with exceeding great glory in the land that is sinless. 
painless, tearless; that hath no trouble; and where we sball. 
as the spirits of God, and the sons of God, move triumphantly 
to the divine will. 

We pray that thou wilt grant unto us in this life the victory 
which comes from higher aspirations and nobler beliefs. 
Work thou in everyone the individual experiences which be- 
fit him, of cleansing, of strengthening or of directing. Grant 
us the gift of knowledge, the gift of faith, the gift of teach- 
ing: but above all, give us the gift of love, that we may be of 
the mind of Christ, and be in that mood which shall interpret 
his mood, and that we may dwell more and more perfectly in 
him, ,remembering that if any man have not the spirit of 
Christ be is none of his. io 

We pray that thou wilt grant thy blessing to rest upon this 
congregation, and upon all the families that are represented 
here. Look, we beseech of thee, upon every one in all the 
groups of households according to their necessities. Grant 
unto them thy presence, and the working of thy good spirit. 
We pray that thou wilt sanctify and consecrate each one of 
them. Wilt thou bless to them their sorrows; and may they 
not seem to them as a wayward tide, coming they know not 
whither. Grant, we beseech of thee, that they may under- 
stand the 'message of God; and if the burden and the yoke 
are beavy, may they know where they shall find rest. Those 
that are in difficulties lead out of their troubles, that they 
may give God the glory of their deliverance. May those that 
hunger and thirst after righteousness be filled. 

Biess, we beseech of thee, those who ‘long tojenlarge the 
kingdom of Christ, to purify men, to rescue them from perils 
and temptations, and whose glowing hearts go forth day by 
day ministers of mercy. May the sphere of their Javors for 
thee be augmented. May they never grow weary in well- 
doing. Even under discouragement may they remember 
that in due time they shall reap if they faint not. 

We pray that all our schools and missions may be remem- 
bered, and that this winter the spirit may dwell in them with 
a mighty power—angelic power; and may the Gospel go forth 
as a light that shines, betokening a bright day. May that 
light, we beseech of thee, rise upon many that sleep; upon 
many that are weary watchers; upon many that know not 
the dawn of the Sun of rigbteousness. 

We pray that thy power may be feltinall thy churches. 
May thy ministering servants be better equipped, inwardly 
and outwardly, for the work of the ministry. May thy church 
put on its beautiful garments, and walk forth as a queen 
among men. 

We pray for the destruction, all over this land, of whatever 
is evil, and for the incomiog and reign of whatever is pure 
and true. May peace and good-will be established in ali our 
borders. May this become Emmanuel’s land, a mountain of 
holiness, a habitation of righteousness. And let the light of 
our example speak as a gospel to other lands. Grant that the 
name of Christ may here be known to be what it shall become 
a name of power, to enfranchise men wherever they are held 
in ignorance or in bondage. Let thy kingdom come, and thy 
will be done, in all the earth. 

And to thy sacred name, Father, Son and Spirit, shall be 
eternal praises. Amen. 


*SCNDAY MORNING, November 2%, 1878. Lesson: Mark 
vill., 1-00. Hymns (Plymouth Collection): Nos. 78, 88, 660. 
Reported expressly for the Christian Union by T. J. ELiin- 


Woon. 


** And he cometh to Bethsaida; and they bring a blind man 
unto him, and besought him to touch him. And he took the 
blind man by the hand, and led him out of the town; and 
when he had spit on his eyes, and put his hands upon him, he 
asked him ifhe saw aught. And he looked up, and said, I see 
men as trees, walking. After that he put bis hands again 
upon his eyes, and made him look up; and he was restored, 
and saw every man clearly. And he sent him away to bis 
house, saying, Neither go into the town, nor tell it to any in 
the town.”’—MARK viil., 22-26. 

HIS was not Beths#da of the western shore of the 
Sea of Galilee: it was doubtless Bethsaida Julius, 
on the north-east coast of the sea; and it lay, therefore, 
in the region where a Gentile population largely pre- 
dominated; and yet it was so near to the Cities and vil- 
lages which swarmed the upper part of the sea on the 
west that his miaistrations there were to a very mixed 
multitude. It was here that the miracle of the loaves 
and fishes occurred. Although to our imagination there 
were other miracles in the life of Christ that were more 
striking and more dramatic in their whole scope, there 
were none that had such a hold on the people. In all 
his ordinary marvels the people were spectators, and 
single persons were the subjects of them; but here five 
or seven thousand people were participants. They sat 
down in ranks, and beheld the loaf replaced as fast as 
it was broken off, and witnessed the multiplication of 
the fish-food. 

The consequence was that the miracles took such a 
hold upon the people that they rose up and determined 
that Christ should be their king. Their idea was to or- 
ganize an insurrection against the oppressive Roman 
government; and here, they thought, was the man that 
should carry the banner and draw the sword. Their in- 
tention was to crown him, and make him their chief. 
But he escaped out of their hands; and he ‘* constrained 
his disciples [that is, compelled them—the word con- 
strained is very significant here] to get into the ship, and 
to go to the other side.” They bad caught the infec- 
tion, and were as bad as the rest of the crowd. 

Now, in a neighborhood so inflammable as that, where 
men were liable to draw the jealousy of Herod aad the 
cruelty of the government if they expressed any dissent 
from the will of those who were in authority, it became 
imperative that Christ’s miracles should not carry ex- 
citement too far, Our Master acted upon a double 
principle, or rather upon a double application of, one 
principle: he produced excitement so far as it was 
necessary in order to break the lethargy and indifference 
among those to whom he went; and he suppressed ex- 
citement wherever it was liable to run so far as to quite 
suffocate the spiritual element for the awakening of 
which the excitement was produced. He did not desire 
that men should overflow and flame with excitement: 
he desired that there should be just enough excitement 
to arouse their thinking power—no more; to develop 
their emotion—no more; to give birth to a lively faith— 
no more. Upon that he could work; but if the excite- 
ment was carried very much higher it defeated the very 
object of rational and norma! excitement. 

So, when men brought to him the blind man, and 
asked him to heal him, he would not do it in the town. 
He took him by the band and went out of the town 
with him, that the excitement, which doubtless was al- 
ready dangerous, might not be fed. 

The manner of Christ (not in the sense of etiquette, 
in which the term mnnner is used with us), his method, - 
his way, bus never been enough studied. It lies em- 
bedded in the narrative. If it should be brought out 
in the fullness with which we may judge that it existed 
by the hints that we see here and there, I think it would 
be one of the most instructive of elements, We find 
him acting on different occasions differently; and yet 
his action is nowhere’ described except by the drop- 
ping of a word now and then. For instance, all the 
way through the Evangelists, the use of bis eye is em- 
phasized. When he looks, the soldiers fall down be- 
fore bis gaze. He seems, according to the record, to 
have had hushed audiences when he looked around 
upon them, and was grieved. His look is recorded 
a ecore of times by writers who are almost indifferent 
to the incidental accompaniments of the narrative they 
are stating. Then we find Christ’s habit of familiarly 
drawing little children to him. We find traces of beau- 
tiful household life and domestic social] affection which 
he made manifest as towards the sisters and brother at 
Emmaus. ° 

One very striking peculiarity of Christ’s life was the 
use of his own presence. He was such a sympathetic 
(the colloquial phrase now has it magnetic) nature that 
he did not stand majestically off and command. When 
he was With persons he seemed to be of them. He sym- 
pathized with them. He went up to them and laid his 
hands on them. He seems to bave had that love-nature 
which you see in the mother where she identifies herself 
with the objects of her love. He might have done in 
this case as he did in other cases when he performed 
acts of healing. In other cases he commanded the 
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lepers to go and wash; and they went and washed, and 
were healed; in other cases he made a salve out of clay, 
and anointed the eyes of the blind, and they saw; but 
in this case he took the man by the hand, and went out 
of town with him, and used spittle in anointing his 
eyes, and touched him, and asked him what was the 
result; and the man saw everything in a blur, as persons 
now who have weak sight are accustomed to see things. 
He saw things as distinguished from other things, but 
not. in their own discrete form. He saw menin a bushy 
way. To him they seemed to be moving about like 
trees, because the fringe, as it were, the definition of 
form, was lacking. Christ touched them a second time, 
and he saw plainly. Twice touching was needed to 
give clear sight. 

In other words, here is a physical event which may 
be rendered spiritual by the progressive nature of the 
work of Christ both in the body and upon the soul. 
Every man has to be touched more than once. In every 
one of the great elements that are constituent in Chris- 
tian life there is a rude, germinant beginning, which is 
to be followed by successive stages of progress; and 
where men begin far back; where they are living so that 
the more animal part has been developed and nourished; 
where they are full of outbreaking wickedness; where 
they are violators of law; where they are cruel and 
harsh and unjust—under such circumstances there 
comes to them often, they hardly know when, an in- 
fluence that sickens them of evil, and leads them, in the 
secrecy of their own thoughts, or in open avowal, to 
declare that for the future they will renounce known 
gross sins. 

Now, this is a beginning certainly: but it is only a 
beginning. When he that swore swears no more, and 
he that stole steals no more, and he that was drunken 1s 
drunken no more, and he that lied lies no more, but 
speaks the truth to his neighbor—when all these grosser 
vices stop in a man men Jook upon him and say, “‘ He is 
a changed man.” Yes, he is changed; he has been 
touched once; and yet if he is not touched again that 
which has already taken place in him is comparatively 
invalid. 

Go, look at an abundant field such as we see in the 
outskirts of a town, with poisonous weeds, with mon- 
strous thistles, with all manner of rank and useless 
things, The whole soil is sucked up to minister to that 
which is of no use in the economy of nature or in 
domestic economy. By and by the owner of the field 
says, ‘‘These things are a nuisance;” and he puts his 
scythe in, and cuts to the surface of the ground every 
weed, and itis gone. That is very well. Itis a good 
thing to bave got rid of the weeds; but what else is 
there? Nothing; no fruit, no grain, nothing for nour- 
ishment or comfort, only space. The weeds have been 
removed, and it is a cause of gratulation as preparatory 
to something that is to follow; but if nothing follows it 
is of very little use. 

There are thousands of men who have come to that 
stage—low down, far away, they may be—in which 
they have had nothing or very little but moral influence 
brought to bear upon their imagination; and they 
have come to the point where they say, ‘‘I will aban- 
don my present way of living;” and to go as far as that 
is of vast use; they are a great deal better off than they 
were before; and yet, if they go no further than that 
the benefit that might accrue is, comparatively speaking, 
almost squandered. It is of a great deal of use fora 
man to stop training all the issues of his life viciously; 
itis of a great deal of use for a man to cease being 
vexatious to all that come near him; it is of a great deal 
of use for a man to say, ‘‘ The control in me of the 
animal nature I renounce hereafter”; it is a step in the 
right direction; but it has in it merely a preparation, a 
premonition, a prophecy, a kind of John Baptist going 
before; and the hope and glory are to be in that which 
comes after. 

Where men have been so far influenced by divine 
teaching as that they see the hatefulness of the grosser 

forms of sin, they have had their eyes touched once: 
and it is a glorious thing to have had one’s eyes touched 
even once; but if you asked them what they see in 
virtue, in truth, in purity and in religion, they would be 
obliged to say, ** Well, not very much; everything seems - 
hazy and indistinct.” Very likely there is something 
in the direction in which they are looking; but they 
cannot discern it; they see men as trees, walking. Let 
them receive another touch, and they begin to see the 
beauty of morality; they begin to see that the positive 
virtues of life are eminently desirable; and they begin 
to delight, not in gross animal propensities, but in de- 
corum, in honor, in honesty, in exact truth, in good citi- 
zenshbip; and they come up toa higher plane. From a 
realm of gross immoralities they rise to a sphere of 
clean moralities, 

There are a great many men whom you will find at 
just that stage. There are a great many in the church 
who are not advanced beyond that point; and to them 
the same truths apply. They are simply moralists; for 
morality, according to the ordinary acceptation of that 
erm, signifies such an observation of society laws as is 


necessary for the well-being of the community. It is 
necessary to maintain the framework of society; it 
is necessary to maintain harmony in neighborhoods; it is 
necessary to maintain the intercourse of business be- 
tween man and man; it is necessary to ma‘ntain a 
wholesome intetchange; and these things we call moral- 
ity. 

Now, morality is most excellent; it has in it the promise 
of the life that now is, whatever may be true in respect 
to the life that is to come; but there are multitudes of 
men who go no further than this; and when you speak 
to them of religion, they say, ‘‘ Well yes, yes.” They 
think there may be such a thing, but it looks to them a 
good deal like fanaticism, like mysticism, like mere 
imagination. They see it in other people; and some 
men they think are made better by it, while other men 
they think are not made much better by it. At any 
rate, they see men as trees, walking. 

When the grace of God touches the heart again, and 
men are made to feel how thin and unsatisfying is the 
whole procession of those physical rules which are laid 
down for their observation in the lower plane of life; 
when they begin to behold the invisible, and there enters 
into their minds the divine law, a consciousness of the 
presence of God, and the hope of immortality; when the 
whole spiritual world broods them so that they begin to 
feel the power of the world to come, their hearts are 
touched again, and are changed; and they break out 
into love-songs, into ecstasies, oftentimes. It is a good 
thing to be moral: it is a better thing to be spiritual. 

When I was a lad, the proclamation of conversion 
used to produce in my mind the impression that one had 
been recreated in such a sense that old things had passed 
away, and all things had become new, literally; and 
when I heard, as I did, men say that after conversion 
had taken place in them the sun did not seem the same, 
the sky did not seem the same, the trees did not seem 
the same, and even the singing of the birds did not seem 
the same, oh, how I longed to be converted! The trees 
used to seem very beautiful to me, and the birds used to 
sing very sweetly to me; and I thought that if there was 
anything more beautiful and sweeter than [ bad seen 
and heard, that if there was anything which surpassed 
the beauty of the trees or the fragrance of the flowers, I 
wanted it; and for days and weeks and months I used 
to pray and read on the subject, hoping that I might 
somehow or other jump into conversion. I was waiting 
for that translation by which I should verify in myself 
the experience which other people had; but it never 
came. It would not come to me. I probably had it 
beforeband, only I had it from my childhood, and it 
was just like bread to me. Ordinarily, people only see 
about a millionth part of the things that come to them, 
and only understand about a thousandth part of the 
things they see; and when the mind is in a state of ex- 
altation the apparent transformation -of things is the 
result, not of a real spiritua) change, but of an acumin- 
ated and heightened sensibility of the knowing faculties, 
so that things which exist begin to produce an impres- 


‘gion on their minds according to their true nature. 


Accepting this whole idea of conversion, I used to 
suppose that when a man was converted once he was 
converted for all time. I knew that men after conver- 
sion had their struggles and doubts and temptations; 
and yet I supposed they walked in the high places of 
the earth always. I supposed that when a man was 
converted, if at any time he wanted to look into heaven, 
he had nothing to do but to turn round and look in; and 
that though it might sometimes be shut, there it was 
when he wanted it. I supposed that a converted man 
had the sense of salvation all the time; and all the more 
hecause I used to hear men say so. I bave heard peo- 
ple speak from whose words you would think they 
abode in a state of translation. Everything was radiant 
in their language. Ob, the ecstasy which they poured 
out! ButIdid not see that they lived any better than 
other folks. Yet they had a certain sensuousness of 
spiritual experience, together with the gift of utter- 
ance; and they could represent that experience in glow- 
ing terms. 

Now, according to my experience, ‘gnd no doubt 
according to yours, I think, while in certain mercurial 
natures and in certain conjunctions of circumstances, 
conversions into spiritual life, accompanied by joy and 
a heightened imagination, do produce powerful effects 
instantaneously upon men, yet such cases are excep- 
tional. Ordinarily the beginning of Christian life is as 
the light that shines brighter and brighter unto the perfect 
day. It is kindled from a spark. It becomes a slender 
flame. It widens and spreads and intensifies little by 
little, gradually. 

When the eyes are first touched by the Divine hand, 
and the spiritual vision comes, men see celestial things 
but obscurely. They need touching not once, nor twice 
alone, but thrice, and many times. By the laying on 
them of the hands of Christ again and again men are 
taught to see the higher things that belong to a true, 
exalted Christian experience. 

Thus, if a man is brought into the kingdom under the 
administration of law, the conflict is as to whether he 


shall submit himself to God. But even when there is 
an absolute submission of man’s will to the will of God, 
that is only a beginning. It is a conversion that, though 
it bas touched a man’s will, has not touched his dispo- 
sition. It has not gone into his very soul. It has not 
reached every department of his heart. These are steps 
that have got to be taken afterwards. A man who is 
submissive to the will of God has come to that condition 
in which he says, ‘‘ 1 am ready to do my duty whenever 
it shall be revealed to me; I have registered my pur- 
pose, and it will stand; I am prepared to submit myself 
to the commands of God;” but those commands are not 
yet made known to him; and they cannot be made 
known to him immediately. They must be made known 
to him in the evolutions of divine providence. There 
is a progressive element that must be taken into consid- 
eration. Advancement in the Christian life is made 
step by step. Men come into the kingdom of God with 
a consciousness of the weakness, the infirmity and the 
misery that dwell in them by reason of sin. They come 
to Christ without being exercised in high theologic re- 
gious. They come as the blind man came, who, being 
unable to see, said, ‘‘ Lord, heal me!” When they are 
brought into this Christian experience, rejoicing in it 
with greater or less eclat, they fee) as though they had 
the touch of God’s hand, and as though their sins were 
forgiven. In the language of another style of Christian 
teaching they have got the blessing. They are conscious 
that there is a reconciliation between their souls and the 
Lord Jesus Christ. They feel as though they were 
standing in the great spiritual realm, with the.favor of 
God, with the forgiveness of God, and with a spiritual 
impulse that will enable them to go on in the ways of 
Christian life from that day forward. 

So far as this goes, it is right; but in the great work 
of conversion it is only the first touch; aud the great 
realm of sinfulness they do not Know anything about. 
No map ever has, beforehand, with any considerable 
degree of distinctness, a conception of what is the 
range of imperfection or of infirmity where it rises to 
a& point in which it takes hold upon recognition, or 
where it rises still higher, to the point where it takes 
hold of intentional wrong. No man bas beforehand 
any considerable sense of what is the sinfulness that 
comes through the imagination—the breadth of it, the 
endless versatility of it, the relations of it to every de- 
partment of himself. No man has beforehand any 
conception of sin as it runs through every one of the 
great fundamental instincts and appetites and passions. 
No man has’ beforehand a full view of the whole range 
of the faculties of the soul. Men have had a sense of 
sinfulness that brought them to Christ, and they re- 
joiced in the consciousness that their sins were forgiven, 
and they felt as though they had had a great experi- 
ence. Yes, they have had a great dramatic experience 
that really impressed their imagination; but the gradual 
experience unfolded by the daily avocations of life, that 
teach them how very low they are, how temptable they 
are, and how easily they fall into sin—this comes later; 
and the knowledye that is derived from the successive 
touches of the hand of God upon our discerning facul- 
ties is immeasurably greater than that which comes 
from the first touch. At the first touch we come only 
to a generic sense of sinfulness; but it 1s the specific 
sense Of sinfulness that makes a man feel how much he 
needs divine help, the soul of God brooding his soul, 
and inspiring it. 

This may be carried into all the details of Christian 
experience. When men, in the economy of grace, are 
brought to a sight of Christ Jesus, as not only the Lamb 
of God that takes away the sin of the world but as a 
Being who is bountiful in graciousness, goodness and 
love, they are apt to feel, afterwards, when they look 
back upon it, that the first touch of conversion gave 
them such a sense of the loveliness, the beauty, the 
attractiveness of the Lord Jesus Christ as they never 
have had since. 

I remember very well hearing good and godly men 
say to young converts who were rejoicing in a new- 
found love and life, ‘‘ Ah! my young friends, you must 
not expect to have this always. You are on the mount 
now; but when you come down into the world, and are 
surroundered by temptation, you will find that your 
zeal will diminish. You must not expect always to see 
such bright pictures and to have such joyful experi- 
ences as these.” 

There is a surprise, there is a novelty that the soul 
experiences in its first conscious communion with the 
Lord Jesus Christ. It may be likened to the feeling that 
two ingenuous, well-appointed youths experience when 
they come together to walk hand in hand through life. 
There is certainly a surprise, a novelty, a glory of en- 
thusiasm in the early dawn of love in one human soul 
toward another human soul; it is the most radiant 
thing of which they have any knowledge; it transcends 
all words and symbols; it is the most beautiful thing 
two such souls can have up to that time; but they are 
wed; they live together; for years and fears they 
struggle with time and the world; children are mul- 
tiplied to them; some of these children sicken and die; 
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they ‘experience joys and sorrows innumersble together; 
and at last they come to the Indian summer of life; and 
when their heads are white, and they sit side by side 
tremulous with age, I declare that the later love is as 
much richer and deeper and more voluminous and more 
exquisite than the first flush of early dawning love as 
ripeness is better than greenness. Young love is like 
young fruit—beautiful and sour; but old love is like 
fruit that hangs on the boughs in autumn, and has 
sugar developed in it. 

Do not be misled by the exclamatory and surprising 
nature of early affection; for all true feeling, though it 
may be impetuous in the beginning, after a time ceases 
to be conscious and voluntary, and becomes unconscious 
and involuntary. It does not sparkle as much, but it is 
more powerful. 

Now, in the early experience of Christian men the 
love of the Lord Jesus Christ is an emotion, or an 
imagipation; but little by little they endeavor to come 
into the spirit of divine love, and to carry it out in all 
the processes of their life; and their practice of that 
spirit quickens their sense of it. The unfolding of it in 
their housebold relations, in their relations to human 
society, and in their thoughts and dispositions, is less 
exclamatory, is less sparkling; but oh! it has a depth 
and a breadth to it compared with which the early ex- 
perience is as the morning star compared with the 
glorious sun at noonday. When the heart has been 
touched once by the divine nature it is very well; but 
continued touches bring larger horizons, clearer defi- 
nitions, and more and more perfect states, until at last 
we come to the apostle’s condition, who was “ rooted 
and grounded in love” that he ‘‘might be able to compre- 
hend with all saints what is tue breadth and length and 
beight; and to know the love of Christ which passeth 
knowledge.” 

This may be followed out in the same way in every 
line of experience—in that, for instance, of patience, 
that of faith, that of meekness or that of humility. 
Every one of them begins simply. If a man is naturally 
humble he is good for little; because what we call 
humility is not the voluntary exhibition of spirit—it is 
the want of spirit; and that is very poor, very low. In 
the experiences which Christian people have in the de- 
yelopment of their character, in being built up for the 
eternal realm, almost all the providential events of God 
follow the same law. 

When a man is first brought into great suffering—I 
mean, not the little vexations and cares of life, not the 
frets that like dust can be brushed away, but those 
great providences the pressure of which is brought upon 
him; when a man finds, for instance, that darkness bas 
come to his house, and the sky has no stars in it to him; 
when the wife of one’s bosom, in whose companionship 
he had his earthly heaven, and who was the fountain of 
his wisdom, the source of his higher and better strength, 
the complement of his whole better being, is gone; 
when the home that to the hearts of the parents was 
almost as a section of heaven itself is left empty and 
desolate; when the sad day arrives in which the mother 
says, “‘Oh, take away that cradle! Take away that 
cradle! Carry it above stairs; I cannot bear to see it;” 
and when our venerable fathers and mothers go from 
us—what a weight of sorrow there is upon us then! 
Men say, ‘‘ The hand of God is laid heavily upon me; 
my grief is greater than I can endure; I cannot live 
under it.” A million of men have said, ‘‘I cannot bear 
this! I cannot bear this!” who did bear it; but it seemed 
to overmaster their strength. They had been touched 
but once, And the apostle says, ‘‘ Now, no affliction for 
the present seemeth to be joyous, but grievous; never- 
theless, afterward [in the second effect] it yieldeth the 
peaceable fruit of righteousness unto them that are ex- 
ercised thereby.” 

Let Christ touch us once with the wand of affliction 
and we are overwhelmed; we know almost nothing of 
pain and suffering except anguish; but let him touch us 
again and there shines out of the cloud the vision of 
God himself, and of justice and judgment which are 
the habitation of his tbrone. When one begins to feel 
the hand of God in the midst of thick clonds, and when 
one begins to hear the mnrmur of divine love speaking 
through the darkness, and calling him, he is touched a 
second time; and it is not a great while if he submit 
himself with patience to the discipline of God before he 
will say with him of old, ‘‘ It was good for me that I 
was afflicted.” 

It is not an easy thing to bear being set at naught; it is 
not an easy thing to bear being made the football of vulgar 
men, or being counted an exile in the midst of society; 
and the first feeling that one has under such circum- 
stances is that of surprise, of indignation, or of resent- 
ment. The first touch which God gives of that educa- 


‘tion which was received by his Son, who was reviled, 


and yet reviled not again, and by his disciples, who were 
the offscouring of the earth, and who for service and 
kindness got back buffets and stripes and all manner of 
evil—the first touch of that education is not pleasant, it 
s disagreeable; but let a man, having done all, stand 
and wait until the hand of God touches him again, and 


lifts him to a higher sphere, and he begins to feel that 
though he is being tried, and is being made to suffer in 
various ways, God is looking down upon him in mercy, 
and that by his trouble he is being raised to a higher 
level. The sorrows and the griefs that he has seem to 
him like so many babbling children; and he is near to 
God; and he says to him, ‘‘ Thou understandest me; 
thou bas seen me and known me; thou art my God; and 
thou art hiding me in thy pavilion till the storm be 
overpast.” There comes the second touch; and although 
the first was bitter and hard it was not too much for 
that which you get. 

When men are shaken out of prosperity; where, having 
toiled for forty years and built up a fortune, they are 
obliged to go sorrowfully out of it; when a cloud ap- 
pears no bigger than a man’s hand, and it rises steadily 
till it fills the whole heaven, and the conviction sud- 
denly flashes across their mind, ‘‘ I am bankrupt, I am 


ruined”; when in spite of all pretense and all show the | 


thing has got cut, and they no longer wear the cheery 
face of men tbat are prosperous; when, finally, morti- 
fication, and shame, and all the various feelings which 
come to men in their situation come to them, the shock 
is terrible. Bankruptcy is one word; but the thing 
meant by it is as big as the whole earth, and is full of 
experiences that touch a man’s pride, his vanity, his 
love, his present and his future, everything about him. 
It is an orb voluminous and complex. The day comes 
when the man leaves his house; the day comes when he 
gives up, one by one, everything; the day comes when 
he sells the very instrument whose tones call back to 
his memory the form and lineaments of one whose 
hands touched its keys, and who 1s gone. He is 
stripped; and it seems to him as though the whole of 
his life had been taken away. ‘‘ No affliction for the 
present seemeth to be joyous’’—certainly not when it is 
a great generic affliction. 

But how many men are there who, having had this 
first touch, have held themselves up, and said, ‘‘ Lord, 
lay thine hand on again--lay it on again,” and have be- 
gun to have opened to them the higher and better land! 
How many men have found in their own households 
that afflictions did so warm the fountains of life, a: d 
did so fill up the vacuous hours, and did so substifute 
joys for sorrows, that though they lost fortune, and 
everything which this world affords, they were able to 
maintain themselves with courage and heroism! How 
many men are there who, having known no trouble or 
affliction, and finding themselves prospered in every 
way, have said, ‘‘ Let us build here three tabernacles,” 
but who, afterwards, having become acquainted with 
sorrows and bereavements, have listened to the com- 
mand, ‘*‘ Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon earth, 
where moth and rust doth corrupt, and where thieves 
break through and steal”; and have said, *‘I am i: fi- 
nitely rich, but my treasure lies beyond, and I am going 
home as fast as the days will carry me”, and have come 
into such a state of serene hope and faith that at last 
they lose every pang of anguish, and live a life of su- 
preme blessedness. 

Blessed is that poverty which is made to enter in and 
quicken divine thought and enrich the soul! 

Many, many men are converted to faith, but not to 
generosity. You believe it” may be, but you are yet 
under bondage to avarice—or, at any rate to selfishness. 
I have known men tbat prayed very well, that sang very 
beautifully, that were very agreeable in their manners, 
that were very exemplary in their households, that were 
very devout, that were very sincere, doubtless, and that 
were all right until you came to the question of se)fish- 
ness, but they shrank if you touched that habit. Pry 
were converted to this point, but they were not converted 
there, though that was just the point where they needed 
conversion more than anywhere else. 

I was informed by the engineer who had charge of 
the survey of that great treasure which Mr. Seward se- 
cured for us in Alaska, the eternal ice-house of the 
globe, that even where summer briogs vegetation, if you 
take a staff and drive it down in many parts two or three 
feet, you strike solid ice, bec: use summer never goes 
lower than that. 

And as it is there, so it is in men—only different men 
are very different in this respect. In some men, if you 
go down six inches you strike ice; in some men you 
strike ice if you go down a foot; and in some men you 
do not strike ice until you go down two feet; but some- 
where or other, in every man, if you go down far 
enough you will come to a solid foundation where sum- 
mer does not reach. What we want, therefore, is trop- 
ical heat that pierces to the very center; and there are 
many in whom only heat of a very searching nature is 
sufficient. 

Some men are thorough Christians in every thing but 
pride. That they keep for their own using. Other men 
are thorough Christiaus in everything but vanity. I» 
that they are not coaverted; and if you were to open the 
chambers of his soul, out would fly a million butterflies, 
beautiful, but useless. Different persons are converted 
differently and in different degrees; but everybody 
wants to go on and develop all his faculties; and each 


faculty wants to be specially dealt with, wants its own 
development, and wants to be developed little by little— 
for the true work of God in the hearts of his people is 
progressive, and ought to be so carried as to fulfill the 
command, ‘*‘ Grow in grace and in the knowledge of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” 2 

Have you been thorougly converted? Are you living 
even so high a life as you understand? Is your ideal 
of a consecrated life raised very high? Are you not sat- 
isfied with living about as well as you see other people 
live? Is not your idea merely social and secular, and 
very low? Have you those associations which amount to 
a rebuking every day of your shortcomings? And when 
you see the difference between your ideal of duty and 
your performance, does it create in you an unspeakable 
hunger and unquenchable thirst for righteousness? Is 
your very life, as it were, consumed in a perpetual desire 
to rise higher, to know more, and to be sweeter and 
better, and to obey and please him who loves you, and 
gave himself for ycu, that you might be redeemed and 
become the instruments of His honor and glory before 
the face of His father. 

I pray God that He may touch even once the bear's 
of multitudes that have been untouched. I pray God 
that He may touch again those who have taken some 
steps in the Christian life. I pray God that He may 
never take His hand off from those who are going from 
strength to strength until] they shall stand in Zion ard 
before God. 


IMMIGRATION OF GERMAN SOCIALISTS. 
[New York Triblune,”’ October 4th.] 


It is proposed to relieve Germany in so.ce measure of 
those pests of civilization, the Socialists, by shipping 
thousands of them to the United States. A letter on the 
subject, signed ‘‘ Berliner,’’ to the Christian Union, ex- 
tracts from which are elsewhere given, sounds a warning 
which should be heeded. Whatever we may think of the 
reasoning of the writer in some respects, or of the remedy 
proposed by him, we cannot close the eyes to evidence 
that the deportation of political dangerous persons may be 
resorted to by Germany in this case, as it has been in 
other instances; and unless the Government of the United 
States takes measures to prevent it, many may come 
hither. Nor does the letter quoted depict in too strong 
language the danger to free insticutions which the arrival 
of such cargoes of moral and political pestilence would 
inv lve. It is, indeed, a danger immeasurably greater 
than any incurred by the importation of Chinese laborers. 
The Socialist comes to poison public opinion and political 
action here; to infect the more ignorant workingmen, 
and especially other newly-arrived immigrants, with 
notions which have made freedom impossible in other 
lands; and to spread among our people his own hostility 
to all reli sion and to the institution of marriage, the basis 
of the family. This enemy of property and industry, of 
domestic life, of religion, and, in short, of all civilization, 
can do only mischief in any country; but to this country, 
with its freedom of institutions, the danger is temporarily 
the greater, because the civil war and the pressure of pub- 
lic indebtedness have rendered the people peculiarly liable 
to -ocialistic infection. 

Earnestly seconding the warning given, we cannot, how- 
ever, pass without protest and dissent the remedy proposed 
or some of the arguments employed by “Berliner.” . . . 


The proper remedy lies wholly within the power of the 
Executive, and there is no reason to doubt that it would 
be effective. The Executive has already been called upon 
to protest against the importation of criminals to our 
shores. It can with equal propriety represent to the Ger- 
man government that the deportation of dangerous Social- 
ists to this country, as of other persons hostile to civilization 
and law, would be an unfriendly act. The German nation 
is not disposed to disregard the wishes of the United States. 
The German people hold bonds to a large amount, issued 
by the United States, the States, counties and municipalities 
and various corporations, and the security of all these in- 
vestments is threatened by strengthening the Socialist 
element here. Secretary Evarts, we believe, has full power 
to secure for this country, throughout the German Empire 
at least, full protection against the migration hither of 
those persons who have been found dangerous to civil 
and sociil order there, and the immigration of other per- 
sons who hold socialistic beliefs it is neither possible on 
our part to prevent, nor desirable for Germany to drive 
away. 


UNITED STATES NOT A PENAL COLONY. 
[New Haven Paladium.) 

ELSEWHERE we publish a somewhat remarkable letter 
addressed to the Christian Union by its Berlin correspond- 
ent—the Rev. Joseph P. Thompson, we believe. The writer 
warns his countrymen against the threatened influx of 
thousands of German socialists, whom, he says, the German 
government proposes to ship to the United States. The 
interests of Jabor in this country, the writer holds, demand 
that these socialists shall not be allowed to come to the 
United States, and he suggests that measures should be 
taken for their exclusion. Certainly Citizen Schwab and 
his like who proclaim that their mission is to destroy all 
existing social, religious and political institutions would not 
be desirable additions to our population, and yet it is diffi- 
cult to see where the line can be drawn. On the other 
hand, Germany cannot be permitted to use the United 
States as a penal colony for men too dangerous to be kept 
on their native soil. 


Dec. 11, 1875 
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THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM OF THE SOUTH. 

A SHORT paragraph in the Christian Union of Nov. 13, 
after noticing the meeting of the Freedmen’s Aid Society 
in the city of New York and giving the general statistics 
of its,work, closes as follows: “ ‘ High time,’ said Bishor 
Haven, who was present and pleaded the cause of the 
freedmen, ‘that appeal was made to the Methodists of the 
North for funds.’ But a more important fact is that the 
public school system of the South has broken down, and 
that fully thirty-seven per cent. of all the colored people 
of the South within the school age are now dependent 
upon the schools sustained by the society for their edu- 
cation.” 

The statement, that ‘‘the public school system of the 
South has broken down,”’ is utterly contrary to fact. 

I have before me as I write the Report of the Commis- 
sioners of Education for 1876, the latest published, and 
have been investigating to ascertain if the school systems 
of the South have broken down. Such an extraordinary 
occurrence would certainly have aroused public attention. 
On the contrary, the report shows that in every Southern 
State a school system is in effective operation. Full re 
ports give the exact condition of the school interest, the 
number of pupils enrolled, the number of teachers em- 
ployed, together with other statistics relating to public 
schools. It might have been justly stated that the school 
systems in the South lack efficiency, but that is a very dif- 
ferent assertion from the one that is made, that is that, 
they have broken down. 

That they are not all they should be and will be is not 
at all to be wondered at. The wonder is that they are as 
good as they are. Considering the confused condition of 
affairs in the South, together with the extreme poverty 
which has prevailed since the war, the fact that public 
schools have been opened in every Southern State and are 
carried on with as much efficiency as the circumstances 
admit, proves conclusively that there is such interest in 
popular education in this section of the country as will 
carry the schools forward to a high degree of efficiency 
when a state of prosperity succeeds. 

But if it be said that the remarks apply to the colored 
schools of the South the statement is not true. In every 
Southern State the school systems recognize the claims of 
the colored people und make provision for the education 
of colored children. In the Report of the Commissioner 
of Educativun referred to the distinction between white 
and colored children is not always mage, and yet it is ob- 
served frequently enough to enable us to know what is 
done for the colored youth in States where we would ex- 
pect the least. 

For instance, in Mississippi, for the year '75-'76, there 
were in attendance in the public schools 90,178 colored 
children, or about 64 per cent. of the entire colored 
scholastic population. There were 14,000 more colored 
children in school durmg the year than white. In South 
Carolina there were 70,802 colored children in school out 
of a scholastic population of 152,000. In Georgia 45,975 
were enrolled on the lists as having attended the schools. 
In Tennessee 25,000 attended school-last year. Having 
been engaged for the past twelve years in preparing 
teachers for colored schools I know from experience that 
ther has been a growing demand for teachers from nearly 
all the States in the South. Those States which have not 
made demands upon Fisk University for teachers are so 
far remote that it is more econom cal for them to draw 
their supply from sources nearer home. We have sent 
teachers into Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, 
Texas, Kentucky, and of course Tennessee. The demand 
is growing from year to year. Any competent colored 
man or woman can get a school in the South at any time. 

(Prof.) H. 8. BENNETT. 

Fisk UNIVERSITY, NASHVILLE, Tenn. 

CHRISTMAS WORK, 
KITTY’S PICTURE SCRAP BOOKS. 

AND this is how she makes them. She is very fond of 
pictures, and saves all she can get from papers, catalogues, 
old almanacs, and even advertisements. These are neatly 
trimmed in readiness for use. 

[take some pretty colored glazed cambric; blue, rose- 
colored and white, fold it the size of the book that is to be, 
and cut as many pieces as I think may be needed; sew 
them strongly together, turning over a narrow fold on the 
side | sew to make it thicker just there. I supply Kitty 
with a cup of paste, a mucilage brush, and pieces of old 
white muslin. There must be two flat irons warming 
also. After the pictures are pasted on a leaf, she puts one 
piece of muslin under the leaf, one over it, and irons it 
until it is quite dry, when the other side of the page may 
be covereo with pictures, and the ironing processs repeated. 
If the pictures are not put on close together they will 
look quite as well, the muslin spaces are not unsightly. 
The outside may be ornamented for a cover, or some 
tinted paper be pasted upon it. 

‘Such a book for a child under five, or for poor children 
who do no: have many, or any picture books, is very 
amusing and durable also. All the baby cousins like them! 
Children in the ‘“‘Homes”’ and “ Asylums’’ like them! | 
and it furnishes Kitty or any little girl something pleasant 
to do. Rose LAKE. 

SARATOGA, Nov, 25th, 1878. 

AN INAPT ILLUSTRATION. 

It is the utterance of the Lord of the Sabbath that the 

Sabbath was made for man; not man for the Sabbath. 


The frequent utterance of man, now as in the days of our | 
Lord, is just the reverse. A prominent and popular 


preacher in one of our metropolitan pulpits is reported to _ 


have®lately used this illustration to enforce’,the ‘duty of 
observing the Christian Sabbath. 

If a father should give his son six thousand dollars and 
reserve only one thousand for himself, would you not 
think the son most mean and ungrateful if he should steal 
the other thousand from his benevolent father? So when 
our Heavenly Father has given us six days for ourselves 
are we not most mean and ungrateful when we try to 
steal the seventh and only other day which he bas reserved 
for himself? ; 

The evil of the illustration is in the assumption that God 
demands only one-seventh of our time. The preacher 
doubtless does not believe this; yet commonly does the 
pulpit thus lend its authority, perhaps unconsciously, to 
the common and wrong notion that six parts of time be- 
long to man, and may be spent in accomplishing his pur- 
poses, while one part belongs to our Maker and is to be 
spent in accomplishing his purposes. The practical result 
of the doctrine is seen in men’s lives. They rarely act as 
though they believed their whole time belonged to God. 
When each one can realize that he has a place and a duty, 
however humble, in the one grand scheme of his Maker— 
it will bethe millennium. Carrying a hod becomes then as 
much a religious duty as carrying a prayer book, and an 
humble Christian will feel his everyday occupation a 
religious work enabling him to be, if not a “ lively-stone ” 
in the temple, at least a lively grain of sand in the mortar 
of it. The truth is, that so far from reserving one day 
for his service, our Maker asks six, and gives us the 
seventh. ‘Six days shalt thou labor.’’ Until a man be- 
lieves that it is more important to do his duty six days in 
the week than it is to do it on one, he can never get a just 
conception of the true place of the Christian Sabbath in 
the economy of time. Duty and religion are not yet come 
in men’s minds to mean the same thing. Yet they are the 
same. Men of the world use religion as meaning a pro- 
fessed belief, and so too often does the word mean in the 
thoughts of Christian people. Religion ought to mean 
practice as well as precept. It is that to which we are 
bound. A man is bound to nothing but his duty. Hence 
his duty is his religion, and his religion is his duty. He 
is bound to certain beliefs in accordance with his con- 
science and his reason. His beliefs also bind him to a 
certain line of action; and, as duty’is an every day, an 
every hour, an every-minute matter, religion is likewise. 
This is trite, but men seldom think it half clearly enough, 
even in the pulpit, or if they do there seems to be little 
e..ough fruit of it in the conduct of life. 

It is a common remark of the anti-Christians that many 
men who are very scrupulous about a particular method 
of observing the Sabbath are very unscrupulous about the 
proper observance of honesty and right living on other 
days. The justice of this complaint we may doubt if we 
please, but that the conduct of many professors of religion 
lends to it at least plausibility we cannot doubt. 

There are very many men who act as though they 
thought their whole duty to God was compassed by a due 
regard for the Sabbath and the outward ordinances of His 
church. We believe that this idea is much assisted, and 
that it enters into the unconscious belief and thence into 
the conduct of men, by the language of Christian people and 
Christian prenchers, and that illustrations like that quoted 
are often calculated to lend a subtle influence in a wrong 
direction. Let us as Christian people have no slipshod 
thoughts as to what is our duty. We must constantly and 
clearly recognize that if there be any portion of time 
which is given more than any other for our benefit dis- 
tinctively, it is the Sabbath day. Though all time belongs 
to our Heavenly Father, if there be any distinction of the 
kind we speak of to be made at all, it is that the Sabbath be- 
longs to man, and what are commonly called secular days 
to God, CORVINUS. 


LITERALISM NOT A SAFE GUIDE IN INTER- 
PRETATION. 

From the corprehensively condensed report in the 
Christian Union of the late Second Advent Conference 
those who were absent may learn with sufficient exactness 
the substance of what was discussed and adopted. But 
after all has been weighed we are conscious of a certain 
disappointment; a feeling of want in respect to a more 
definite statement of principles, not so much of belief as of 
interpretation and proof; such as may be firmly grasped 
and subjected to a critical examination. Caution seems 
to have trembled on the rim of doubt and lapsed into shel- 
tering word-mazes. However, from the general tendency 
of the thoughts presented I conclude the conference claims 
that a literal interpretation of the prophecies bo.h of the 
Old Testament and the New Testament in respect to the 
coming of our Lord is the true method to pursue. And 
the Christian Union of Nov. 6th states that ‘“ the inter- 
pretations of the New Testament prophecy which have 
been current in the Christian Church on this subject can- 
not stand the test, have not stood the test, of a candid 
criticism.” The writer wisely adds: ‘‘ We are not prepared 
to assert that the new readings are to be accepted because 
the old ones are untenable.”’ No, indeed; it is much easier 
to tear in pieces the rubbish of what for the most part 
has passed as wonderfully sagacious and far-reaching 
insight than to point out a safe and truly rational 
method. The methods that have been current in the 
churches during the past centuries have led to nothing but 
discredit and disappointment. If we have now arrived at 
a point whence we may be able to take a new and success- 
ful departure, let us make sure we start on the right road. 
Far better that we stand still, and ponder, and patiently 
wait than impelled by any charlatanical conceits inflict 
fresh wounds on the body of Christ, and by the lights of 
the fires we kindle only find our way into a deeper dark- 
ness. It would seem likely that any method of interpreta- 


| him out. 


tion, that was found true for the interpretation of the 

already fulfilled, would be also a true method 
for those that still reach into the future. And at the very 
outset, great care, and unbiassed, if possible God-inspired 
thought. should be employed to determine what of Old 
Testament prophecy, and what of New Testament proph- 
ecy is certainly still unfulfilled. The blindness of Israel 
in their eighteen hundred years of waiting and watching 
for the Messiah—a vigil not yet ended—may suggest for 
us caution, lest the things already past should seem to us 
to be still future. There are many points of peril. We 
may rightly abandon our formerly accepted notions, but 
we must be careful not to retrograde thereby into worse 
and more entangling views. Before adopting a literal in- 
terpretation of the prophecies relating to the future of the 
kingdom of God, it were well to consider how far this 
method has already proved itself fallacious; it will then 
follow that we must search for some wiser way in the line 
of spiritual interpretation; the old methods having dis- 
appointed our hopes. 

Now, in respect to the prophecies of the Old Testament 
that foretold the incarnation and sacritice of the Sor of 
God, it is very certain that the Jews by literalism arrived 
at utterly false notions concerning *‘ the seed of the woman 
that was to bruise the head of the serpent”; which, as the 
earliest prophecy, was avery testing word—perhaps should 
have been a guiding word—on to the Star of Jacob. The 
whole series of Messianic prophecies seem to have stum- 
bled the literalistic Jews, and conducted them down to 
such darkness that when the Star of Bethlehem came they 
did not know the King who was to sit and did sit on the 
throne of David. It is quite clear the Jews did notearrive 
at their false conceptions by means of a spiritual exegesis. 
I dare not trespass on your space by remarking on those 
exceptional prophecies which read like history, and were 
merciful condescensions to the dullness and incapacity 
into which Israel had fallen. E. H. 

Gosport, N. Y. 


SILENCES OF THE PARABLE OF THE RICH 
MAN AND LAZARUS. 


Editor of the Christian Union: 

I. Tae parable does not say that the rich man should 
never come out of Hades. It does say, ‘‘ Now he is com- 
forted and thou tormented.” 

Il. The parable does not say that the rich man preyed 
on other lost spirits, they cursing, destroying, damning 
each other, heightening and aggravating each other’s mis- 
ery and desperation. 
send Lazarus to my tather’s house, that he may testify 
unto them.” 

III. The parable does not say that the rich man became 
a perfect fiend on entering Hades, waxing worse and worse 
continually. It+.oes say, ‘‘ Father Abraham, have mercy 
on me.” It does further say, ‘‘ They will repent,” if in- 
formed. 

IV. The parable does not say that there are no conceiv- 
able chances of amendment in the moral condition of the 
rich man, or that his punishment is solely to vindicate the 
divine justice. It does say, ‘“‘Son, remember;” indicating 
sincere and earnest reflection, profound seriousness. 

V. The parable does not say that the rich man was in a 
literal fire, divinely prepared of old for him ang his like. 
It does say, ‘‘ Cool my tongue, for Iam tormented in this 
flame.’’ James also says, ‘‘The tongue is a little member, 
and boasteth great things. The tongue is a fire, a world of 
iniquity. It defileth the whole body, and setteth on fire 
the course of nature; and is set on fire of hell. Itis an 
unruly evil, full of deadly poison. The sting of sin.” 

VI. The parable does not say that God held the rich man 
over the burning flames of hell, taking pleasure in seeing 
him writhe, or that he thrust him on the floor of hell, 
stamping on him with his feet, making his blood fly on the 
walls and on his own garments, his anger being wreaked 
on him triumphingly. It does say, ‘‘ 1 am tormented.” 

VII. The parable does not say that Abraham, Lazarus, 
angels or saints gloated over the downfall and misery of 
the rich man, coming oft to see him, and to reproach and 
mock him. It does say, *‘ Thouin thy life time receivedst 
thy good things, and likewise Lazarus evil things,” indica- 
tive of composure and candor in the righteous reasoning 
together over the fallen. 

VILL. The parable does not say that Abraham and Laza- 
rus would not have helped relieve the sorrows of the rich 
man if they could have done it. It does say that, “ Be- 
tween usand you there is a great gulf fixed,” an insur- 
mountable moral separation. 

1X. The parable does not say that the rich man only 
blasphemed at being reminded of the real state of his 
case, cursing his God and criminating his saints. It does 
say, *‘I pray thee therefore, Father.” ‘“‘ Father, have 
mercy on me.” He prayed for himself and for others even 
in hell. The parable defines not the precise character of 
this praying, though it does not declare it to have been ina 
selfish, wicked spirit. 

X. The parable does not say that the rich man would 
not come out of hell if hecould. ‘*‘ They cannot pass to us 
that would come from hence,” it says, A moral cannof. 

XI. The parable does not say that the redeemed in Para- 
dise have no sort of compassion on the lost in hell. It does 
say, ‘‘Son, remember."’ It might have read, ‘‘ Fiend, devil, 
remember.” The recognition of sonship of any kind show- 
ing some tenderness of feeling. 

XII. The parable does not say that the rich man was 
ever restored, or ever annihilated. It does, however, 
leave him ina state of reflection, suing for mercy, inter- 
ceding for his brethren, contemplating methods of relief, 
desirous of escape whenever and however it might be possi- 

ble. He appears much as an imprisoned criminal, inclining 
to good behavior, as if his father might some time pardon 
It does not positively say he will, though. » 


It does say, “I have five brethren; . 
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A Brain and Nerve Food. 


Consolation for the Nervous. Vitalized Phos- 
phates have been very largely prescribed by 
Physicians becduse they supply to the brain 
those elements the loss of which is the cause 
of Nervous Exhaustion, Failure of Memory, 
and Brain Power. For sale by Druggists. 
F. Crosby, 666 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 


Meriden Ware. 


The warerooms of the Meriden Britannia 
Company in Union Square present a dazzling 
array of artistic silver plate, especially at- 
tractive at this season when people's minds 
are turned toward the purchase of Christmas 
gifts. The goods of the Company are especi- 
ally elegant in design and are adapted by the 
processes of their manufacture for bard ser- 
vice, their improved forks and spoons, for in- 
stance, receiving on those parts which are 
most exposed an extra coat of silver. A 
harder ard more durable material than was 
previously used in the manufacture of silver 
plate bas been produced by the employment 
of nickel composition, of which a large por- 
tion of the Meriden Company’s ware is made. 
It is claimed that it takes a better and finer 
finish than the white metal. The utility of 


plated ware and the many advantages it [ 


possesses over solid silver are not to be 
questioned. People may have a house full of 
plated goods without any apprehensions of 
attack by burglars; whereas, if but one ar- 
ticle of solid silver adorns their sideboard, it 
is so much temptation held out, and the invi 
tation is not likely to be neglected. A visit to 


.the Company’s salesrooms will amply repay 


those who frre interested in this branch of art. 
The observer will find large and exquisitely 
made pieces, of novel design and finish, which 
itis impossible to distinguish from real silver, 
tea-sets in every style, téte a-iéte sets, spoons, 
knives and forks, and al] the needed articles 
for bousehold use, with magnificent presenta- 
tion services, dinner-table pieces, and special 
productions of rare ingenuity. There is also 
arich assortment of flower vases, toilet sets, 
and appropriate articles for wedding, holiday 
and birthdy presents. 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


The Winter stock at Arnold, Constable & 
Co.'s comprises its usual well-selected variety, 
to.which are added many things suitable for 
holiday presents. An umbrella is always a 
useful gift, and toe choice here begins wiih a 
good silk umbrella of domestic manufacture 
at $250. Martin’s fine English umbrellas are 
at $15 or $16. 

In the lace department isa great variety of 
articles in the stylish Breton lace made up with 
soft sheer India mull. There are_ficbhus and 
neckkerchiefs for the house, edged with plait- 
ings of Breton at from $2 to $12. Scarfs for 
the street are of plaited mull edged with 
Breton lace, and are worn outside the cloak. 
Bows for the throat of mull and Breton have 
loops of satin ribbon of stylish colors. Still 
handsomer are the lace pendants of round 
point or of duchesse. Decorative art has 
reached towels, which are now embroidered 
and hemstitched. and elaborately fringed. 
They cost from $2 to $5.) apiece. In silk hos- 
iery there are articles in all the most delicate 
shades of pink, blue and cream-vcolor, with the 
brilliant garnet and violet. The most fashion- 
able silk stockings, however, are black, either 
plain or in lace designs on theinstep and 
ankle, or else embroidered with colors. In 
dress goods are the richest striped and em- 
bossed satins and velvets in all the dark shades 
and the palest tints. In woolen stuffs the new 
totle de sanglier, found only at this place, is 
made up with plush accessories of the same 
shade. In furs there are new victorines or 
scarfs of long silver lynx fur, or of the black 
fox, or chinchilla, or of white long fleece. 
The latter is for opera and full dress wear, 
and is bordered with white face. Fur-lined 
cloaks are shown in all new styles. In the 
children’s department are most tasteful 
dresses for small girls and older misses .—{N, 
¥. Tribune, 


American Missionary Association. 


The pledges made toward the payment of 
the de¥t of the American Missionary Associa- 
amount to $9,225, of which $5.350 are 
made conditional upon the payment of the 
entire debt by the 3lst of this month of De- 
cember. The entire sum, in addition to these 
pledges, needed for this purpose is $21,180.59. 
Three weeks only remain in which to com- 
plete the effort. Can the friends of the Freed- 
men and of the Association afford to allow 
the loss of these pledges? It is a question not 
merely of generosity, but of far-seeing wis- 
dom. Will not those most deeply interested 
in our work take the matter in hand at once? 
There is no time for argument; there is for 
action. 

We must remind the patrons of the Associa- 
tion that our current work needs the full 
stream of ordinary contributions to maintain 
it. During the past month our receipts have 
fallen off largely. The closing of some of our 
schools and the serious crippling of our work 
must follow the continued decrease of our 
current receipts. We earnestly entreat that 
contributions be regularly taken and prompt- 
ly remitted. 

In behalf of the Executive Committee. 

M. E. Strresy, Cor. Sec. 

56 Reade St., New York City. 


The Chickering Piano. 


During the last fifty-five years Messrs. Chick- 
ering & Sons have turned out of their manu- 
factory in Boston nearly 54,000 pianos, of all 
styles, from the instrument entirely of wood 
and of a range of fiveanda half or six octaves, 
which the late Jonas Chickering made in 1823, 
to the splendid concert-grand piano of the 
present day. That the tendency of modern 
times is to discard the ordinary square piano 
for the upright and parlor grand would seem 
to be indicated by the fact that Chickering & 
Sons are now making only three varieties of 
square pianos, whereas they formerly had ten 
or twelve different styles for sale; and also by 
the fact that of the two hundred instruments 
which are now rented from their warerooms 
in Fifth Avenue not more than ten or twelve 
are square. In order to bring its pianos to 
the requisite degree of perfection, the house 
employs.a force of five hundred men, who 
produce from the manufactory in Boston an 
average of forty-two pianos a week. It does 
not seem surprising that Chickering & Sons 
were not represented at Paris last summer, 
w hen one recollects that at the Paris Exposition 
in 1867 the house was awarded the cross of the 
Legion of Honor, for the general excellence 
of its pianos. By many, indeed, the instru- 
ments of this firm are regarded as superior to 
all others for their brilliancy, uniform purity 
of tone, easy touch and long-continued tune- 
fulness ; and in this, the busiest month of the 
year for piano-makers and a season when 
gifts of a permanent value are peculiarly ap- 
propriate, the firm looks for an increasing 
demand for its instruments.—{N. Y. Tribune. 


Hair Goods and Wigs. 

A visit to the establishment of Mr. W. R. 
Cameron, 327 Fulton 8t., Brooklyn, furnishes 
some interesting information as to the manu- 
facture of human hair into coiffures, switches 
and the various articles with which ladies and 
gentlemen endeavor to make up for their own 
birsute deficiencies. The laborious nature of 
the process is not generally known. The hair, 
as it arrives in bundles, bas to be sorted and 
separated, each hair apart, with respect to 
color, quality and length. Then, after thor- 
ough cleansing, it is ready to be worked into 
the various designs which Mr. Cameron's ex- 
cellent taste suggests. In the case of all these 
articles it is an important matter that they 
shall be undistinguishable from one’s own 
head of hair. It is claimed for Mr. Cameron's 
wigs, coiffures and switcLes that, when placed 
upon the head, they are so deceptive that the 
most acute vision cannot without the closest 
scrutiny detect their artificial character. He 
guarantees every article as represented, and 
uses only the tinest quality of French hair. 
The fact that he has been established on Ful- 
ton Street for over thirty years speaks highly 
for the character and responsibility of the 
house. Mr. Cameron’s advertisement, in 
another column, calls attention to his special- 
ties, and invites country orders, which will be 
accurately matched and promptly attended 
wo. 


Hinrich’s Toys. 

It becomes necessary at this time to know 
where to purchase toys. The father of the 
family has a common interest with the Sun- 
day-scbool superintendent in adding to the 
pleasure of the little one; and there is proba- 
ably no way in which more pleasure can be 
secured at a less outlay than by a judicious in- 
vestment in games, balls, mecbanical boats, 
wooly borses and goats, dolls, trumpets and 
drums,cups and saucers, and such other things 
as charm the childish imagination. Ali these 
things and more may be found at the large 
warerooms of C. F. A. Hinrich’s, on Park 
Place, running through to Murray 8t., at the 
corner of Church. Mr. Hinrich has a mam- 
moth store, a corresponding stock, and an 
established reputation for choice goods and 
fair dealing. After Dec. 10th his store will be 


open until 9 P.M. Customers are invited to 
anticipate the crowd by coming early in the 
Christanas season. 


Where to Buy Christmas Presents. 


The most acceptable holiday present is al- 
ways something useful and substantial that 
will last for years, and may serve as a con- 
tinual reminder of the giver. Of this class of 
articles there is nothing preferable to a nice 
dinner or tea set, a piece of silverware, a brass 
fire set. a piece of Parian marble or Bobemian 
giass, or, if it is desired to spend only a small 
amount, a fancy inkstand, a card-receiver, ora 
bouquet holder. For all these goods Bassford’s 
Emporium in Cooper Institute, New York, is 
an acknowledged headquarters. Besides these 
one may there obtain articles in black -walnut 
or painted woodware; a blacking-case for a 
gentleman, or @. velocipede for a boy; house- 
furnishing goods of every variety, from a 
salt-spoon to a refrigerator, bardware, cut 
or plain glass, cutlery and china, all the goods 
being selected from the best European and 
domestic manufacturers with special care 
and great taste. Mr. Bassford’s long and 
honorable business career and his established 
reputation commend his store to those who 
are seeking goods of this kind as a particularly 
desirable place to trade. It is easy of access, 
by cars, stages and N.Y. Elevated Railroad, 
the 9th St. station of which it almost adjoins. 
Out of town parties may order goods by mail 
and rely on their being selected and shipped 
with great care. Catalogues and price lists 
will be sent free upon application. 


An Eighth Avenue Emporium. 


The store of Mr. O. Jones, on the corner of 
Eighth Ave. and 19th 8St., N. Y., is one of the 
notable sights of that part of New York, A 
great five-story structure, built especially for 
Mr. Jones’s occupation and filled with an im- 
mense stock of dry-goods, millinery. silks, 
ready-made clothing, house furniture, up- 
holstery, glass, china and kitchen bardware, 
it undertakes to supply the customer with all 
his wants, from a paper ot pins to a black 
walnut bedstead. For thirty-eight years 
Mr. Jones has been building up this great 
business. Two or three years ago he erected 
the handsome and substantial building he 
now occupies, and which he has made a head- 
quarters of Eighth Ave. retail trade. All its 
appointments are designed witb a special view 
to facilitate the transaction of business and 
to secure the comfort and convenience of visi- 
tors. One of the best regulated features of 
his store isthe mailing department through 
which articles may be ordered by anyone liv- 
ing miles away and received in as good order 
as though bought at a persona! interview. 
To such a customer Mr. Jones’s illustrated 
catalogue is an essential help. It covers 
seventy-five pages and is filled with full and 
detailed description of the stock, cuts of the 
articles and price list. So that no one however 
far distant can make a mistake in ordering. 
Copies will be sent on application. Special at- 
tention is walled by Mr. Jones to his display 
of suits cloaks and fancy goods for the holi- 
days. 


** I suffered twenty years frum dyspepsia 
and constipation, and exhausted all known 
remedies without real benefit. Two yearsago 
I commenced the use of the Health Food Co.’s 
Wheat Gluten. It has restored the tone of my 
stomach so that anything I eat digests readily. 
It has cured my sleeplessness, strengthened 
my nervous system, improved my memory, 
and given me sound health. Itis simply above 
all price. There are tens of thousands of 
suffering men and women, who need only this 
food to make them well.”"—W. L. PHILLIPs, 
177 Reade Ave., Brooklyn. 


Mm. J. Paillard & Co, 


The acknowledged headquarters for Musical 
Boxes in this city is the store of Messrs. M. J. 
Paillard & Co., 680 Broadway, opposite the 
Grand Central Hotel. The manufactory of 
the Messrs. Paillard is at St. Croix, Switzer- 
land, whence their music boxes are imported 
to all parts of the world: thegreatest markets 
ranking in the following order: England, the 
United States, France, Germany, and Russia, 
and the instruments playing the favorite airs 
of each country to which they are sent. Their 
stock includes both large and small boxes. 
In the larger ones, in addition to the cylinder, 
are introduced bells, drums, castanets, reeds, 
and a bellows arrangement, concentrating in 
some of the more costly styles the effect of a 
complete orchestra. 


Uip Disease, Contracted Limbs and 
Curved Spine 


can now be cured without any surgical opera- 
tion, pain or confinement. Heavy and ex- 
pensive Supporters discarded. No charge for 
examination. Dr. Mann has had 37 years’ 
experience. Office, 1838 W. 4lst Street, New 
York. Examining and Reception day every 
Monday A.M.; and 122 Washington Street, 
Boston, Tuesdays and Wednesdays. 


“Dr. Mann is a personal acquaintance of 
mine. He is skillful, successful and bonest. I 
should put a child of mine under his care if I 
was so unbappy as to need suck service. 

“(Rev.) H. W. BEECHER.”’ 


Cassebeer’s Animonia Lozenges 
Mitigates Coughs, Colds, etc.; allays Throat 
Tickling; facilitates Expectoration. At 
Druggista, or by mail, 25c. H, A. Cassebeer, 
57 Ave., N.Y. 


The Albemarle Hotel. 


The Albemarle Hotel, corner 24th Street and 
Madison Square, has long enjoyed an enviable 
reputation for its management and general 
excellence. It is peculiarly a family hotel 
and is therefore free from the noise and 
bustle which characterize many of our large 
hotels. The changes of last year, transferring 
the main entrance to the Broadway side, and 
making the ladies’ entrance on 24th Street, 
has added greatly to the comfort and con- 
venience of the guests, and afforded an op- 
portunity for arranging new offices and read- 
ing rooms. The cuisine, the service gnd 
courteous attentions of the proprietors, 8. H. 
Janvrin & Co., recommend it to the faver. of 
transient guests, and especially of those who 


desire to spend the winter months in the city. 


The Four Sunday-School Papers, 

We call attention tothe Four Sunday-School 
Papers published by THE CHRISTIAN AT WORK 
PUBLISHING Co., and which will be found ad- 
vertised in this paper. Write for samples to 
E. W. Hawley, Secretary, 216 Broadway, N.Y. 


F. Edwards 


Has the best fitting BOOTS AND SHOES in 
the city. 

The secret is this: they are made on the 
McCOMBER PATENT LAST. 

For ease and beauty they are unexcelled. 
166 and 168 Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn. 

The ** St. Nicholas” is a first-class hotel 
in all its appointments. Its rooms, single and 
en suite, are large and well ventilated. Eleva- 
tor connects directly with the ladies’ entrance. 
Table and attendance throughout acknowl- 
edged as surpassed by none in the world. 


Brummell is selling a 5 lb. box of fine 
mixed candies for $1.00. 410 Grand 8t., 817 
Broadway and 29 Sixth Ave. 


For particulars regarding Electric Belts, 
address PULV ERMACHER GALVANIC CoO., 
New York, N. Y. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


Miss M. J. YOUNG, after thirteen years’ success- 
ful experience, is say | prepared to recommend 
Principals. Professors, Lecturers, Tutors and Gov= 
ernesses for Schools and Families; positions to 
teachers and good schools to purents. 

Call or address, Miss M. J. YOUNG, @ Union 
Square, New York. 


Hoyts Dyspepsia Cure. 


To the Soapenseut dyspeptic, we say, give this 
remedy atrial and be convinced. Thousands tes- 
tify of its efficacy. Ask your druggist for it, or 
send to the Veneral Depot, STARK H. AMBLER 

1)., No. 3% Vesey Street, New York. Treatise on 
Dyspepsia rent free on application. 


J. L. SILSBEE, 


Architect, 
SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
Plans, specifications and estimates furnished 
for all kinds of Public or Private Buildings. 
Personal supervision will be given to Furnish- 
ing Interiors in every detail. Work shipped 
to any distance. 


FOOD 


BETTER THAN 


MEDICINE. 


We provide vital, blood-making foods for al! dis- 
eases. Sufferers from Dyspepsia, Constipation, 
Nervous Prostration, Diabetes, etc., should write 
for our FREE PAMPHLET. 

HEALTH FOOD CO., 
74 Fourth Ave., New York. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Leading Art Book. 
LUBKE’S HISTORY OF ART, 


Edited by Clarence Cook. 


The beauty of the book, its perma-- 
nent value and the interest in its 
subject, commend it to all persons of 
culture as a Holiday Gift. 

Two elegant vols., 8vo., with 600 
lustrations. Cloth, $14; half mo- 
rocco, $19 ; full morocco, elegant, $30. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 
Publishers. 


A Charming Illustrated Gift Book. 


BY MISS HAVERGAL, 

Author of “ The Koyal Commandments,” “ King’s 

unty,”’ ete. 

Life Mosaic, The Ministry of Song, 
and Under the Surface, by FRANCES RIDLEY 
HAVERGAL. 

With 12 colored Illustrations of Al- 
ine Flowers and Swiss Mountain and 
ke Scenery, from drawings by the 

Baroness Hi Von Cramm. Crown 

4to. With illustrated initials, head- 

pieces, etc. Cloth, gilt extra........... $4 00 

Sold by the Booksellers, or sent by mai! prepaid, 
on receipt of price. 

ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & Co., 

Broadway, cor. Wtb St. 
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Three Representative 
ART WORKS 


The Portfolio. 


Ap Artistic Periodical, edited by Philip Gilbert 
Hamerton. Illustrated with Etchings, Auto- 
types, Woodcuts, Facsimiles, Engravings, 
Heliogravures, etc., etc. Published monthly 
$10 per annum. 


Sent. postage free. to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the subscription price. 

* Dealing with artistic subjeets generally, and al- 
in a spirit of intelligence and refinement.”— 

= To the Portfolio is unanimously accorded the 
first place as an artistic periodical.”—{Cambridge 
Chronicle. 


Art, 


An International Review. $32 per annum. 

“ There is some monotony in praising each suc- 
cessive portion of a periodical as it appears with 
an absolutely equal cordiality;: out the evenness 
of merit in L’Art makes this uniformity of com- 
mendation a Nation. 

“America is so destitute of illustrated works 
which can at all compare with L’Art that she can- 
not do better than study aod enjoy this French 
publication. Certainly there is no other means by 
which so many valuable pictures can be obtained 
at so small a price.’—| The Christian Union. 

most famous of Wodern art jouroals.”’— 
(N.Y. Times. 


Le Costume Historique. 


Illustrated with 500 plates, 30 of which are in 
colors, gold and silver. and 20 in tinted litho- 
graphy (camaleu). Executed inthe finest style 
of the art. Representing authent'c exampies 
of the Costumes and Ornaments of all Times, 
among all Nations. With numerous choice 
specimens of Furniture. Ornamental Metal 

ork, Gross Tiles, Textile Fabrics, Arms and 
Armor, Useful Domestic Articles, Modes of 
Transport, etc. With Explanatory Notices and 
Historical Dissereation (in French). By M. A. 
Racioet, author of “Polychromatic Orna- 


ment.’ 
TD a issued in twenty parts. Smal! 4to 


inches), $4.50 each. Folio, large paper tet 
SSan in cloth h portfolio, #9 eac 


Imported and for Sale by 


J. W. BOUTON, 706 Broadway, N.Y. 


THIRD EDITION. 
14th Thousand, 


A FACE ILLUMINED, 


By E. P. ROE. 
Large l2mo. $1.50. 
OTHER WORKS BY E. P. ROE. 
BARRIERS BURNED AWAY.,...... Zith thousand 


WHAT CAN SHE DO?............... i8th thousand 
OPENING A CHESTNUT BURR...27th thousand 
FROM JEST TO KARNEST......... 25th thousand 


NEAR TO NATURE’S HEART.,....2lst thousand 
KNIGHT OF XIX. CENTURY....... LJth thousand 


Bach voi. 12mo., $1.50. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


Publishers, New York, 
A NEW ILLUSTRATED 


POPULAR COMMENTARY 


THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


Prepared by a number of British and American 
Scholars of the leading Evangelical 
Denominations. 

PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D. LL.D., 
General Editor. 


NOW READY, 
THE FIRST VOLUME. 


COMPRISING 


THE GOSPELS OF MATTHEW, 
MARK AND LUKE. 


By Prof. PHILIP SCHAFFP, D.D., and Prof. MAT- 
THEW B. RIDDLE, D.D. 

Illustrated by ONE HUNDRED ORIGINAL EN.- 
GRAVINGS ON WOOD, ten of them full page; 
one steel and three full-page maps and plans. 

l vol., royal 8vo. Cloth extra, price $6. 
*,* Send for Spectal Circwar. 


*,* The above work for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent, prepaid, upon receipt of the price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 
Nos. 743 & 745 Broadway, New York. 


Two Charming Books 
FOR CHILDREN, 


THE PLAYMATE: 


A Picture and Story Book for Boys and Girls. 
Edited by UNCL® HERBERT. Verv fully and 
handsomely lliustrated. Uniform with “ Tne 
Prattier’’ and “The Budget.’’ Bound in half 
cloth, gilt back, elegant chrom» side. 

Also, in cloth extra, black and gold. $1.75. 


MY PICTURE STORY-BOOK. 


Edited by UNCLE HARRY. A Book in Prose 

‘and Poetry. Large print and elegant full-page 

ay Elaborately bound in cloth, printed 
black and gold. $1.25. 


*,* For sale by Booksellers generally, or will be 
sent by mall, postpaid, upon receipt of the price by 


J, B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Phila. 


BOOKS. 


CASSELL, P 


New Catalogues free 


EDUCED. 
ER, ‘OA 
Broadway. New York. 


The Gift- ft-Books of the Season. 


Bryant’s Thanatopsis. I)lustrated by 
Lintos. Small 4to, cloth extra, $2.50: mor- 
occo, $5.00. 


“The poem wy which the author is best 
known, and which isin many ways the most 
characteristic of bis genius.”’ 


Bryant's Flood ot Years. I)lustrated 
by Linton. Small quarto, cloth extra, $2.30; 
morocco, $5.00. 


Written in 1876, it was the last important 
production of the veteran poet. 


Thanatopsis and the Flood of Years. 
With Linton’s illustrations. Two vols. in 
one. Small quarto, cloth extra, $3.50; mor- 
209, $7.00. 

For sale by all dealers, and sent by mail on 
rec2ipt of price by the publishers, 


c. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
182 Fifth Ave... New York. 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, 
Publishers and Booksellers, 


We have made in our ware- 
rooms in preparation for the 


HOLIDAY TRADE, 


making Our salesroom more than double its former 
“ee. Vur bookshelves are fully stucked with all 
e 


Latest and Best New Books 


of the year, adapted for Sunday-School and Fam- 
ily Labrartes,and Holiday Gifts. 


Bibles in all sizes and styles of 
Binding, 


suitable for gifts to Papents, Teachers, or Friends. 
Stationery in great variety. 

MOTTOKS, EMBLEMS, REWARD CARDS,.CHRO- 
MOS, etc., ete.. too numerous to mention. POCKET 
INKSTAND®, and FANCY ARTICLES. 

HRIS RENTS ARD 
OXES, etc., etc 
The New oy ot the ‘Methodist Episco- 
pal Charci mn and style of binding 


A 
Prives to sy “Holiday Gift Books 
within tbe reach of all 


Come and see us, or send tora : Catalogue. 


Ready December 14th. 


ST. NICHOLAS 


FOR THE CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS. 


** Chgistmas comes but once a year’’; 

Sr. NICHOLAS comes each month, but to 
the Christmas seazon it brings its chiefest 
treasures. 


JOHN CREENLEAF WHITTIER 


opens the egy ue with along and 
lovely poem, “THE VOYAGE OF THE 
JETTIE’”; 

CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER 
contributes a charming characteristic 
sketch, *“‘WHAT SHALL HE Do _ WITH 
HER?” 

FRANCES HODCSON BURNETT, 
author of “That Lass o’ Lowrie’s,” etc., 
has a unt story, ‘‘ BEHIND THE WHITE 


BRIcK ” 
CELIA THAXTER 
contributes LOCKS AND SILVER 


Locks”; 
OLIVE THORNE 
a bright parlor drama—** Ten DoLLarRs”’; 


JULIAN HAWTHORNE 
begins a fairy story, *‘Rumpry DupGet’s 
TOWER,” that wi captivate the hearts 
of all the children. Indeed this may 
almost be called 


A FAIRY NUMBER. 


Besides the tales above, of fays and 
sprites, 
MARY MAPES DODCE 
has a story, ‘*‘ WONDERING Tom,” and one 
for younger readers, of a little girl who 
wanted to visit the moon, exquisitely 
illustrated in silhouette; 


SUSAN COOLIDCE 
furnishes a poem, “THE OLD STONE 
Basin.” (A new story for girls, ‘* Eye- 
BRIGHT,” by this popular writer, begins 
in February St. NtcHOLAS.) 

FRANK R. STOCKTON’S serial for boys, 


““A JOLLY FELLOWSHIP, 
an interesting record of boys’ travel and 
adventure in Florida and the Bahamas, 
is continued, and 

‘CHILDREN’S DAY AT ST. 

PAUL'S,” 

witb illustrations by Miss Kate GREEN- 
AWAY of London, will be found of rare 
entertainment. 

Of the artists, Dielman, Alfred Kap- 
pes, J. U. Beard. Kelly, Fidelia Bridges, 
Granville Perkins, Addie Ledyard 
Alfred Fredericks, F. S. Church, So 
Eytinge, Jessie Curtis, and C. 8S. Rein- 
hart are represented in this Christmas 
number of 


Children’s Art Magazine.’’ 


The best Holiday Present is a subscri 

tion to St. NIcHOLAs; it is a monthly 

reminder of the giver. 

$3.00 a year; 25 cents a number. 
the Christmas number; if you 


like tt try the magazine for a year. 
Ready Dec. 14th. 

SCRIBNER & CO., 

+ 743 Broadway. New York. 


HAR & BROTHE 


CHOICE GIFT BOOKS 
The School Boy. 


A beautiful Poem by OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
Finely Liiustrated. 
Cloth, full gilt, $4; morocco or tree calf. $8. 


“ We doubt if the famous Riverside Press ever 
sent forth a more delicious book.” N.Y. Christian 
Intelligencer. 


Uncle Tom's Cabin. ~ 


By HARRIET BEECHER FTOWE. 


Red Line Border. 100 Illustrations. 
w (30 epee). Full Bibliography. 
full gilt, $3.50; calf. 6.50; moroeco, $8 


AN EXCELLENT GIFT BOOK. 


The Bodleys on Wheels. 


Excellent Stories, 77 attractive Pictures, an guter. 
taining Cover: past ei ING GIFT-B 


~The B Bodley ‘Family. 


77 Pictures —a delightful Story. $1.50. 


The Bodleys Telling Stories. 


81 fine pictures—a book full of good Stories. $1 W. 
“ Bodley Books” make Christmas very merry. 


‘Mother Goose” in Colprs. 


MOTHER GOOSE MELODIES, very ful! collec- 
tion, with account of Goose Family. Eight Bril. 
liant Colored Pictures, and a very attractive 
Cover. $3.00. 
= Certain! we do not recall a more sumptuous 

edition.” —| The Nation, New York. 


The Family Library of British 
Poetry. 


¥ROM CHAUCER TO THE PRESENT TIME 
(1350 1878). Edited by JAS. T. FIELDS and EDWIN 
P. WHIPPLE. | vol. reyal 8vo. 1,028 pages, with 
tine Heilotype Portraits of Chaucer, Spenser, 
Shakespeare. Milton, Pope, Goldsmith, Burns, 
ron, Tennyson, and Mrs. 
Browning. ax half calf, $10; morocco, 
or tree calf, Sta, 
A most appropriate gift foraclerzyman, teacher, 

protessional man, or any one who can appreciate a 

royal volume containing the best British poetry. 


The Story ef a Cat. 


Translated fr°m the French by T. B. ALDRICH. oa 
lustrated with « profusion of Silhouettes. $1.00. 


A fine translation of an amusing ong and 80 
fully and entertuiningly iliuscrated as to form an 
irresistible Holiday Attraction. 


Sold by all booksellers, and by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & Co., Boston 
Headquarters for 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR 
CARD 


HOLIDAY STOCK, NOW READY. 


Comprising all the styles of 


MARCUS WARD & CO. 


—AND— 


L. PRANC & CO. 


* Beautiful specimens of the perfection to which 
the ~~ of printing in gold and colors has been 
roug 


E. P, DUTTON & CO.,, 


713 Broadway, New York. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE WEEKLY 
and LiIARPER’S BAZA for 
one year, Postage Prepaid by the Pubus rs,toany 
Subscriber in the United States or Canada on re- 
ceipt of $4. 

HARPER’S MAGAZINS, HARPER’S WEEKLY, and 
Basan, ode ress, for one year. 

or any two for ostage prepa the 
Publis hers. HARPER'S CATALOGER will be 
mati on re tof Té Cents, 

. Fraokilin Square, VN. 


NOW READY, 


BIGLOW & MAIN’S 


Christmas Annual 
No. Y, 


Contains Six New and Beautiful Carols tor 
Christmas. 


Thousands wil! testify to the value of the former 
oumbers, and No.@ is believed to be of equal merit. 


Either Number,from 1 to 9, sent on receipt of 
ce. 
By Mail, 5 cts.; $4 per hundred Copies. 


Dr, Vincent’s Christmas Service 


8 pages, 8 ngs. Responsive Keadings, etc 
Price by Mail,10 cts; $7.50 per 100 copies 


BICLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth Street. New York. 
7% Randolph Street.Chicago. 


HEAPEST BOOKSTORE in the World. 
53.672 Superb English Gift Booa 


AT OUR PRICE. 


75,276 Awerican Holiday Books 


AT 726 on SR 


RICE. 


AT of General PRIC free. 


LECCAT BROTHERS 


3 Beekman St., near new Post C fice. 


NEW MUSIC FOR 


CHRISTMAS, 1878. 


Angels From he Realms Hymn- 
Anthem Wm. WARKEN. ee. 


Measiah is Kin 0. WM. WARREN. 
Sweet Babe of | Gro. WM. WARREN. 
J. B.MARSH. 75 
Thankegiving Anthem....... J.R. FAIRLAMB. 
L. JACOBY. 


Bonum Wat. & flat.......... W.C. WILLIAMS. 
Benedic Anima Mea ........ w.c. WILLIAMs. 
Six Anthems of the Church (oingiy. 25e.) 
HENRY WILSON. 1 

100 Sacred a by the best dae and mod- 

Now When Was Born...L. C. JACOBY. 75 
Calm on the Listening Ear of Night. 


HOLDEN. 
And There Were Shepherds 
W.C. WILLIAMS. & 


Antheme, The Saviour 
“ Hark, the Giad Seund,” “ An- 

gels the Realms of Glory,” While 
Watched,” “Hark, What 
ws,” “ Hark, the lLlerald Angels.” 


NEW CAROLS. 


5 


5 cents each. 
Softand Bright”: “Come Hither. Ye Faith- 


ful’; “Christians Rejoice”; “Our New- Born 
King”; “ Christmas orn”; “Sing We, Merry 
Christians’; “ Jacob’s Ladder”; The Magi.’ And 
others. 
NEW BOOKS. 
Gleason’s Motette Collection......... $2 
Nicholl’s Sacred Quartettes and Anthems..... 7 W 


Both of these books contain some of the choic- 
est work of the best modern masters, and while 
eare has been taken to keep out everything of a 
trivial character, the music will be found to be, 
throughout. of a pleasing and popular character, 
274 adapted to all denominations. Published by 


WM. A. POND & CO., 


25 Union Square, Broadway, bet. 15th and 
16th Streets, New York. 


Music Books for Presents ! 


CGemsof English Song 
New enlarged edition. 


Sunshine of Song. 

Ciuster of Cems. 

Clarke’s Reed | 
Melodies. 


These are samples of 50 or more fine collec- 
tions of bound music, each containing 200 to 
250 large pages of the best songs or pieces. 
The “Cluster” is filled with rather difficult 
Piano Music, and “Clarke’s”"’ with the best 
arranged Reed Organ music cxtant. 


Elegant Books of Musical Litera- 


ture. 

Gilt edged. interesting, are the Lives of Men- 
delssohn, Schumann and Mozart, ($1.75 eaeh) ; 
and other great Master's. RITTER’S HIs- 
TORY OF MUSIC, (2 vols. each $1.50) and 
Urbino’s Musical Riographies. ($1.75). Also, 
many attractive collections of Christmas Ca- 
rols, the splendid Sunlight of Song, (illus 
trated). The Miother Goose (illustrated), 
that will throw the little ones into ccstasies— 
and many otbers 


Stainer’s Dictionary of Musical 
Terms, 
($5.00) is a magumeeene Illustrated Musical En- 
cyclopedia, of great and permanent value. 
Any book mailed, post-free, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
c. H. Ditson & Co., Br aowny. W.Y. 


THE STANDARD CHROMATIC 


Pitch or Tuning Pipe gives correct 
of 
= ery tone, nat- 
TIC Pi pipe flat. sold by 
nll music 
dealers. 
Mailed on receipt of price. $1.50.4 
DA N’L™M. READ & co., 647 B’dway. N.Y. 


Meare | Musical Enctvuctien 
England Conservatory, 
Hall, Boston. E. Tourjée, Director 
SEND for THE ORPHEUS~ King’: s 
Journal of Music. 14 pages of 


Cholee Musie. Beat Out. 
HORACE M. KING, Publisher, 


CENTS 27 Park Place, N. Y. 
‘Leading Music Books of the Season! 


Woodland 


Day School Singing-Book 


Price 60c. $6 Per Doz. Echoes ! 


and charming tunes. Pure and noble sentiment. 
Quarteties, Trios, Duets and Solos. Attractive i 
Large Type. Much superior to ordinary day 
nging-books. A careful examination insuresits adoption. 


CONVENTION 
“terse, AND CHOIR 


best book for Singing C.iasses, Choirs and Coaventicas 
ever publinbed. BR. Heritage. Many Eminent Teachers 
and Choristers have adopted this Grand Book. 
A Collec of Splendid N 
CROWN OF GLORY Sunday Reboo! 
60 perdozen. TRY 
No Better Sunday School Singing Book in Existence. 
6000 CHEER For Singiog Classes. &c. Revised and 
Price, 60c. Per doz. $6 
he Best Book for the Muney. 
These splendid books are by 8S. W. STRAUB. th- 
popular composer and convention conductor. FArth. - 
Book sent on receipt of price. 
Address, Wm. A, Pond & Co., New York, 
JANSEN, McCLURG & CO., Publishers. Chicago. 
HE *“Crewn Editions.”” 41.0 or volume, 


MACAULAY'S ENGLAND, 5 vols. oth, extra 


CLAXTON. REMSEN & HAFFHLFING BR. Phila. 


Price of each 
| jn Cloth, $3.00. 
| Fine Gilt. $4.00. 
Boards, $2.50. 


THE AUTOMATIC 

Safest device for carrying glasses; no breaking, 
nv entanglement of cord. as it is reeled up when 
pot used. Ishandy and warranted. Mailed for % 
ets. Cirpgulars free. KETCHAM & MCDOTGALL, 
M't’rs, 4 Liberty Place, N. Y. 


NATURE, 4 Weekly lllustrated Journal of 
Science, has recently been much in- 
creased ip size, and wil! found of 
_—— to all interested in Science. 87 per annum. 
16 ots. for sample copy. Macmillan Co,, 32 

nd New York. 


BOOKS, CARDS, | HOLIDAYS, 
Etc. 1878-79. 
OUR ef lLUlustrated and Children’s 


Books, Bibles. Albums, Fancy &c.. &c., 
Is VERY LaRWGE, Attractive and Cheap. 


Send for Christmas Catalogue. 


N. TIBBALS & SONS 


37 Par Row, New York. 


al 
| 
f 
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Books and Authors. 


THE COLLEGE BOOK. 

This very handsome book gives a more or less full 
account of the following institutions: namely, Harvard 
University, William and Mary College, Yale College, 
The College of New Jersey, Columbia College, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Brown Univer;ity, Dartmouth 
College, Rutgers College, Williams College, Union Col- 
lege, Bowdoin College, The Military Academy, Hamil- 
ton College, Amherst College, Trinity College, The 
University of Virginia, La Fayette College, Wesleyan 
University, Oberlin College, The University of Michi- 
' gan, The Naval Academy, Vassar College, and Cornell 
University. It1s also embellished with numerous cuts 
by tbe beliotype process, reveral of which in many cases 
are allotted to a single institution. The preparation 
of this work was doubtless ‘suggested by the elaborate 
and expensive ‘‘ Harvard Book,” in two heavy quartos, 
which, we uaderstand, is at some time or other to be 
followed by a similar ‘‘ Yale Book,” po less elaborate 
and elegant. The accounts of the several institutions 
noticed in ‘‘ The College Book” were usually written by 
some graduate or friend of each. A few, however, 
were prepared by the editors. It was but reasonable 
that a large range of freedom should be conceded to eech 
writer in respect to the ideal of his work, as to the se- 
lection of topfts, the fulloess of details, the amount of 
laudation he should bestow upon his Alma Mater and 
the rhetorical enthusiasm which he should allow him- 
self. We certainly find these oarrations, or eulogies, or 
histories, or whatever they deserve to be called, to be 
very unlike. While some are written in a very glowing 
style and with a fervent and occasionally redundant 
rhetoric, others are go-d examples of quiet and sober 
narration, but rarely, if ever, as we should desire, with- 
out an affectionate ardor and a loyal appreciation in re- 
spect to the services, the men and the influence for which 
the Alma Mater of each bas been renowned in the past 
or abounds in royal promises for the future. Occasion- 
ally certain invidious comparisons are introduced which 
in such cases are specially odious. Now and then the 
writer allows himself to repeat some very much ques- 
tioned point of history, or urge some very uncour- 
teous allusion which had much better been spared. 

It was to be expected that Fair Harvard, the mother 
of us all, would have distinguished herself by some- 
what-of that antique and self-respecting courtesy which 
would so well become her age and her well-earved 
honors, And yet it caanot but be observed that her 
advocate and orator seems to have constructed bis 
very copious acd rather plethoric article somewhat 
on the theory after which the advertising folios are 
written which we find in steambcat parlors and the 
smoking rooms of hotels. Surely in the full tide of her 
prosperous course she has no occasion to resort to any 
expedient which might even appear to offend the 
' younger members of the household. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE.? 


Until within the lasi thirty years the history of Eng- 
lish literature was generally neglected—in schools, in 
colleges, in chronicles. Young men after spendivg four 
or five years in the study of Latin and Greek would 
enter society in a state of disgraceful ignorance concern- 
ing the writers of their own tongue. Of biographical 
and bibliograpbical guides there were few. Berdenhout 
laid down an ambitious plan in his “‘ Biographia Lite- 
raria, or a Biographical History of Literature, contain- 
ing the lives of English, Scotch and Irish authors, from 
the Dawn of Letters in these Kingdoms to the Present 
Time, Chronologically and Classically Arranged in 4 
vols., 4to,” but Vol. I. only appeared (London, 1777, 
4to) and this is a dry, unattractive catalogue with notes. 

Sir Samuel Egerton Brydges deserves honorable notice 
for his ‘* Censura Literaria,” 1805-9, 2d edit., 1815, 
10 vols., 8vo, ‘* British Bibliographer,” 1810-14, 4 vols., 
8vo, and other literary chronicles; and Warton’s ‘‘ His- 
tory of Eoglish Poetry,” 1774-81, 3 vols. 4to. (fragment 
of vol. LV, pp. 88), with all its imperfections, was of 
great use to the student, but the apparatus long re- 
mained very imperfect. 

. In 1844 Robert Chambers did a great eervice by the 
publication of his ‘‘ Cyclopedia of English Literature: 
a Critical and Biographical History of English Writers 
in all Departments of Literature, Lilustrated by Speci- 
mens of their Writings,”’ 2 vols., royal imperial, 8vo.; 
and Rufus W. Griswold conferred decided benefit on 
American letters by his ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of America,” 
1842, 8vo, and ‘‘ Prose Writers of America,” 1846, 8vo, 
These works were succeeded by Duyckinck’s Cyclope- 
dia of American Literature,” 1856, 2 vols., royal 8vo, 
and the excellent manuals of Professor Cleveland, Pro- 


‘1 The College Book. Edited by Charles F. Richardson and 
Henry A. Clark. Boston: Houghton, Osgood & Co. 1878. 

24 History of American Literature. By Moses Coit Tyler. 
Professor of English Literature in the University of Michi- 
gan. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1878. Vol. I., 1607- 
1676, pp. xx. 202; vol. LI., 1677-1765, pp. xi. 330. 


fessor Hart and others. And vow we have the first in- 
stallment of an important contribution to American 
literary bistory by Professor Tyler. This has evidently 
been a labor of love, and it has been well performed. 
“I have endeavored,” remarks the author, ‘‘ to exam- 
ine the entire mass of American writings, during the 


' colonial time, so far as they now exist in the public and 


private libraries of this country; and in the exercise of a 
mos: anxious judgment, and of a desire for completeness 
that has not grown weary even under physical fatigue, 
I have tried in these volumes to make an appropriate 
mention of every one of our early authors, whose writ- 
ings, whether many or few, have any appreciable liter- 
ary merit, or throw any helpful light upon the evolution 
of thought and of style in America during those flourish- 
ing and indispensable days.” 

Among those noticed in the first volume are Captain 
John Smith (‘‘The First Writer”), William Strachey, 
George Sandys, William Bradford, John Winthrop, 
Francis Higginson, William Wood, Thomas Hooker, 
John Cotton, Nathaniel Ward, Roger Williams and 
Anne Bradstreet. In the secord volume (second colon- 
ial period 1676-1765), we have, twnter alia, John Norton, 
Micbael Wigglesworth, Cotton Mather, John Wise, 
William Habbard, Thomas Prince, Urian Oakes, Jona- 
than Edwards, Charles Chauncey, William Byrd, and 
Patrick Tailfer. 

The autbor intends to bring down his work ‘‘to the 
present time,” we hope that bis life and strength will be 
spared to enable him to doso. ‘* The History of Amer- 
ican Literature’ must stand on the same shelf with the 
histories of the United States, as a necessary comple- 
ment to our political and statistical a nals. 


DR. FORBES ON THE PRESBYTERIAN STAND- 
ARDS:.' 

Prof. Forbes is one of Scotland’s best thinkers. His 
position as Professor of Onental Languages in Aberdeen 
is sufficient proof of his ability. He writes this book 
almost exclusively for those who have conscientious 
scruples as to subscribing to the Westminster Confes- 
sion of Faith. He had himself many scruples and 
doubts, and the nature of them was so grave that he 
instituted a thorough search with a view to ascertaining 
whether he were justified in remaining a member of the 
Presbyterian body. The present work is the outcome 
of this search. He is satisfied that the Westminster 
Confession of Faith is right, but takes issue with some 
of its ablest expounders, who also think it is right, and 
with Calvin, gn whose system it is chiefly founded. 
The Professor discusses the leading objections against 
this standard of the Presbyterian faith. They are five 
in number; viz., Ist. It limits Divine love; 2d, It de- 
stroys all probation and responsibility of man in receiv- 
ing and rejecting the gospel; 3d. It makes God’s clection 
and man’s choice incompatibie; 4th. lt denies every 
‘‘condition” on the part of man; 5th. It asserts God’s 
sovereignty in the most unqualified terms and seems to 
select or reject men irrespective of avy diversity in 
them. In answering these objections Prof. Forbes is 
conscious of the difficulty of his task and apologizingly 
says: ‘‘ The following observations are offered not in 
the vain expectation of solving the intrinsic difficulties 
necessarily connected with: mysteries far transcet ding 
the grasp of our finite minds; but in the bumble hope 
of clearing away some of the factitious difficulties which 
human speculations have superadded.” He thinks he 
bas succeeded in harmonizing Predestination and Free 
Will with the teaching of the Westminster Confession 
of Faith; but it is not improbable that the old antag. 
onists will regard themselves as not quite vanquished. 
The knotty questions which have divided the best 
and wisest of men will still be a matter of contention. 
The author departs from the historic method of inter- 
preting that revered document, and on this account the 
book will attract general attention and be freely criti- 
cised. Some of his definitions of such words as Pre- 
destination, Foreordination, Election, Reprobation, etc., 
will be novel to many; and, grauting these, the manner 
of treating the objections cited will be considered fair 
and successful. But this will be the point of divergence 
with mary thinkers, Dr. Forbes is a close reasoner, 
but he does not appear at his best in this work. Indeed 
his logic is seriously at fault at times. On page 16 
he says: ‘* The mighty power of God put forth in the 
gospel and the wonder of his redeeming influences 
consist in this: that while he leaves unimpaired 
the freewill of bis creatures, yet in complete consistency 
with this freedom—by the overpowering motives brought 
to bear upon the sinner— ‘ he draws him to 
himself by the cords of love to yield to be changed, re- 
newed and sanctified by the Holy Spirit.” Here the 
sinner is brought to yield himself to God by the over- 
powerivg motives which God is said to bring upon him. 
On page 58 we find this: ‘‘God could, by placing over- 
powering motives’ before the mind, turn it either way; 
but this would not answer the purpose which he has in 


1 Predeatination and Free Will and the Westminster Confes- 
sion of Faith. By John Forbes, D.D., LL.D. T. & T. Clark, 
Edinburgb. 


view, which*is to prove his moral creatures.” This 
looks like contradiction. In arguing for freewill’in 
man Prof. Forbes claims that sin bas destroyed moral 
ability to choose God, but that natural ability remains, 
that is, the ,little left in man and that little must be used 
in accepting salvation if he is to be saved. Further, 
to preserve the perfect freedom of the will and so 
make him responsible for the acts he argues ‘‘ there 
must be no moral necessity even laid upon him by the 
motives inclining bim either side being too strong for 
his will to overcome.” Here a mystic link binds the 
two elements together—Predestination and Freewill. 
But this part of the argument is hardly forcible enough 
to carry conviction. Mere assertion is not proof. An 
explanation of Romans, chap. ix., and of Christ’s preach- 
ing to the spirits in prison is appended. The book will 
be read with much interest by thoughtful men and by 
those who think that the Westminster Confession of 
Faith would not suffer by afew changes. If the ob- 
jectors would be brought to accept the Professor's 
promises they may arrive at the same conclusion; but it 
will be at the expense of casting aside the historic 
method of interpreting that honored standard of the 
Presbyterian faith. 


Eventide at Bethel, by Dr. Macduff. (Carters). These 
lessons for spiritual life derived from the incidents of 
Jacob’s vision at Bethel are spiritually helpful. Of course 
the whole interpretation is by poetic suggestion. The his- 
tory becomes the pretext rather than the text of these 
counsels. 

Boston Illustrated (Houghton Osgood & Co.) is a very 
attractive little book. The illustrations are exceedingly 
pretty and, so far as we can judge, very accurate. We 
would particularly recommend New Yorkers to study the 
lilustration of Washington Market, on page 97, in contrast 
to their own, and the Grand Junction wharves on page 
112. 

How to Read, by Amelie V. Petit. (8. R. Wells & Co). 
Besides quite voluminous “hints as to choosing the best 
books ” this volume contains full lists of the best works in 
every department of literature alphabetically classified, 
with price opposite. The little volume will be very valu- 
able to young people who wish to know how to buy for 
themselves or to make the best use of a public library. 

Songs, Legends and Ballads of John Boyle O'Reilly is 

certainly a volume of very readable verses. Simple and 
unaffected, but dramatic when it has to do with the wild 
Australian scenery and settlers and tender when it has 
to do with the humane sentiments to which the author 
seems easily amenable. The Australian poems have ap- 
peared before, we believe, for the most part, under the 
title, “‘Songs from the Southern Seas,” and were then 
praised without stint by the press. These are preceded in 
the volume just issued by shorter poems that have a rare 
freedom of movement running through them. 
. The Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol. VIII. (J. M. Stod- 
dart & Co.) This volume includes articles from Eleanor 
to Fairies. Among the contributors are, on Electricity, 
Prof. Chrystal; on Eleusmia, Sir G. W. Cox; on England, 
E. A. Freeman and 8. R. Gardiner; on English Literature, 
T. Arnold; on Episcopacy, the Rev. Edmund Venables; on 
Ethics, Henry Sedgwick; on Ethnography, Elie Reclus; on 
the Euphrates, Sir Henry C. Rawlinson; on Eve, Prof. 
Robertson Smith. These names are an indication of the 
authority of the Encyclopedia. This American edition is 
an exact reprint of the English, and we believe is the only 
American edition which is not edited for the American 
market. 

Flower Painting, by Mrs. Duffield (G. P. Putnam’s Sons), 
is one of a series of *‘ Art Handbooks,” and is edited by 
Mrs. Carter, the principal of the ‘Women’s Art School, 
Cooper Union.” It has no very great merit, either in re- 
spect to the reading matter or the twelve illustrations. 
There is nothing new or original in the directions, and it 
certainly does not seem worthy of reprint. The editor is 
apparently not in accord with,the author, judging from her 
notes. In fact she gives advice and directions so diamet- 
rically opposite to that of the text that one is at a loss to 
imagine why Mrs. Carter should not have written a 
** Handbook” herself, instead of editing one which does not 
express her views and has in itself so little to recom- 
mend it. 

The Widow's Trust, by Mrs. Martha Tyler Gale. (Car- 
ters), is a collection of original papers showing the regard 
in which this peculiar phase of suffering is held in the 
Word of God. The pictures are from “The Land of 
Naomi and Ruth” and ‘“‘The paths of Jesus.'’——From 
the same publishers come new editions of two other devo- 
tional books. One a volume of Short Papers for Family 
Reading, by such well known “ ministers of good things” 
as Dean Stanley, Dr. Macduff, Dr. Eadie and others; the 
other a little work made up of essays, or sermons, or com- 
ments, or exhortations, or, perhaps, ebullitions, by Octa- 
vius Winslow, D.D., and entitled Help Heavenward. 
These are doubtless well meant, but belong to that school 
of extremely spiritualized expositions which have helped 
make the Bible mean almost anything but the obvious fact. 

The Year Book of Education for 1°78. Edited by Henry 
Kiddle and A. J. Schem. (E. Stieger). We know of no 
man who is doing more to promote sound and progressive 
systems of education than Mr. Stieger, whose store is a 
museum of school apparatus of every description from 
Kindergarten material up, and whose efforts to enlarge the 
scope of education are quite as vigorously directed toward 
producing a demand as toward supplying the demand that 
already,exists. This volume is primarily a supplement to 
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last;year’s ‘‘ Cyclopeedia of Education,” and is really in the 


nature of an annual cyclopeedia. Besides a general list of 
educational topics alphabetically arranged, there is a series 
of valuable s‘atistical tables, a list of the educational pub- 
lications of the year with brief descriptive notices, an 
appendix containing a catalogue of the more important 
educational institutions in the U. 8. and the British Domin- 
ions and a measurably complete catalogue of the more im- 
portant educational works topically arranged. 


The Blessed Bees, by John Allen. (G. P. Putnam's Sons.) 
Bee keeping wds, years ago, considered to be something 
that might or might not prove profitable as chance should 
dictate, but Mr. Allen proves that bee-keeping depends for 
its success on knowledge’ that “‘ it is an art just as much as 
growing wheat or stock.” He also demonstrates by fig- 
ures that the profits are as certain ae from any other 
branch of labor, and in his case larger. He made over 

2,000 the first year from his bees, having a gain of 454 per 
cent. on bis investments. To those who have not looked 
into the matter the expectation of making money from 
bees seems chimerical, but when the export table is con- 
sulted, and it is realized how many thousand boxes have 
been shipped for abroad for this year, it will be seen that the 
sale of honey is a rapidly increasing branch of trade, and 
bec keeping a safe, remunerative employment. The notes 
are interesting and instructive, and to any one meditating 
be «-keeping. which would be an admirable employment for 
women, the ‘‘ Blessed Bees"’ will afford much useful infor- 
1 ation. 

White's School Series of Industrial Drawing, Drawing 
F-rercise Book, Primary School Drawing Cards, prepared 
by H. P. Smith; and Dictation Lessons in Drawing, by 
Miss S. F. Buckelew. (Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co.) 
‘hese books make one wish school days, as far as learn- 
ing drawing, were not over, such a contrast do they 
afford to the old drawing copies. The ‘ Cards,”’ ** Exer- 
cise Books” and * Dictation Lessops’' designed for young 
children cannot fail to interest them, and are admirably 
adapte for their use; the steps by which the pupil is led 
upward being so gradual that a child can readily teach 
itself if it will carefully study the definiticns and follow 
the dictation exercises. The ‘ Industrial Drawing” series 
deserves the highest commendation, which it has already 
received, indeed, from teachers. In it the pupils are taught 
how to design suitable patterns for wall papers, stained 
glass, floor cloths, and all art decorations. The series has 
been prepared by a most competent teacher, conforms to 
the graded course prepared by the ‘‘ Drawing Teachers’ 
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“Around My House” will see how well fitted Mr. Ham- 


erton js to understand the peculiarities of French life 
and customs, how broad and catholic are his sympathies 
and tastes, and how easy it is to him *o find congenia! 
points even in such widely different characters as those of 
whow he treats in this volume. Of the five, Jacquemont, 
the naturalist, is probably scarcely known in this country, 
thuugh he was here some fifty years ago, and among many 
caustic remarks concerning us yet made this just estimate 
of Washington: ‘‘ He was not a very great general, nor an 
eminent orator, nor yet a statesman of extraordinary skill: 
he was better than all that—an henest man and a great 
citizen.” With Perreyve, the ecclesiastic, it is somewhat 
difficult to feel the sympathy the biographer expresses; 
but in the sketehes of Rude, the sculptor, Ampére, the 
traveler, and Regnault, the painter, Mr. Hamerton in- 
spires us with a share of his erthusiasm. He writes as if 
from love of his subject, not as though he were bent on 
giving information, or as if he had pages to fill and must 
get the task over. 


Palissy the Potter, by Henry Morley. (Cassel, Petter & 
Galpin.) This is a reprint of the work originally published 
by Prof. Morley in 1852, when, as he says in his preface, 
people looked puzzled when hearing he was writing of 
Palissy, and asked, ‘* Who is he?’ Now, thanks to the 
ceramic mania, the majority know who Palissy was, and 
yet tothe majority he is known only as the potter. Of 
Palissy the reformer, the patient student of nature, the 
thinker and writer, they will perhaps first learn from 
Prof. Morley’s book. There is nv doubt that to his merits 
as a potter, a maker of faience highly prized by Catharine 
de Medicis and the court, Palissy owed his life; for he 
never disguised his religious views, and the last few years 
of his life he spent in the Bastile and there he died. The 
history of his persistent endeavor for fifteen years to dis 
cover the secret of enamelling, the many disappoint- 
ments and reverses he experienced are graphically 
told. Prof. Morley has omitted in this edition his trans- 
lations from Palissy’s works, but even this omission 
cannot prevent the reader from seeing how far ahead of 
his generation Palissy was in his conclusions, though, as he 
says, ‘‘I have had no other book than the sky and the 
earth, known to all.” His likeness, of which there is a 
copy, is that of a man earnest, patient and persistent, the 
typical reformer; the worn face showing what struggles 
he underwent while tenaciously clinging to his life’s pur- 
pose. The representation of the plate of Palissy ware is 
most interesting, the letters on the margin telling the 


Association of New York,” ad will undoubtedly from its ' plaint of the potter's life, Faute d’ergent, c'est doleur nd 


thoroughness meet with the success it merits. 


The Life of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Adams, Rector of St. Mary’s Church, N. Y. (Charles F. 
Roper.) This life is written with the avowed dogmatic 
purpose—‘‘ to show from the revealed and historical rec- 
ords and critical and scientific analysis that Christ was 
the incarnate Son of God, the Messiah of prophecy.” 
purpose pervades the book, which translates the poetry of 
Christ's teaching into the language of modern theology, a 
chafige which is not an improvement. The author gives 
no evidence of being especially familiar with the spirit or 
civilization of Christ’s time; and he sometimes notably 
shows ignorance of ity as in his treatment of the 
interview with Nicodemus. He evidently does no? know 
that to be ‘* born again” was a familiar Rabbinical phrase 
adopted by Christ. The mysticism which appears here 
and there does not add to the value of the book; and the 
scientific analysis, e. g., ‘‘in the beginning the earth was 
an embryo in water,’ will not especially commend it to 
scientists. On the whole, we do not think that the Rector 
of St. Mary’s Church has added anything of value to the 
library of lives of Christ which already exists. 


The Prayers, Sermonsand Religious Thoughts of Voltaire, 
from the French, by John Edgar Johnson, Rector of St. 
John the Evangelist Church, Philadelphia. (T. W. Whit- 
taker.) Naturally one would not expect any very large 
volume of such productions from such a source; and it is 
not surprising that this is a pamphlet—small quarto of 
fifty-one pages, large type. That Mr. Johnson should glean 
through forty octavo volumes and come to us with these 
few straws argues more for the translator's patience than 
it promises to the profit of the public. The little book is 
published as an antidote to atheism, and with a view to 
demonstrating that Voltaire was not an atheist. But the 
readers who know Voltaire at all know that he was a deist : 


and his arguments for the existence of God are as old as | 


the opening statement of Genesis, ‘* In the beginning, God!” 
and as an argument are no more conclusive. 
are two, one directed against atheism and the other against 
superstition, and it is an even chance between them as to 
whether they abuse the athiest or the theologian the more. 
The prayers are brief, as becomes a man who has to write 
forty octavo volumes, and are also exalted in sentiment, but 
they are for the most part illustrations of ** praying thus 
with himself."’ Upon the whole we think this too small a 
dose to be administered as an antidote to atheism. There 
are few whoare dying of that poison just now compared 
with the numbers who are benumbed by the gross mate- 
rialism of a purely carnal life, and_deluded by a cry of 
‘‘eulture”’ into a modern heathenism. 

Modern Frenchmen, by P. G. Hamerton. (Roberts Bros.) 
Mr. Hamerton is always interesting and original, whether 
he writes on art, gives us insight into his owr daily life, 
essays a novel, or, as in this present volume, tries his hand 
at that most fascinating of all writing, biography. He 
apologises in rather a whimsical manner for writing about 
Frenchmen, and tells us that the five of whom he writes 
by no means includes all the modern Frenchmen of whom 
he would like to write. Many of his readers will hope that 
some day the list will be extended. Anyone who reads 
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paraile, All of Prof. Morley’s biographical sketches are 
interesting, anil this new edition of a most fascinating 
work is most welcome. 


The Old House Altered, by Geo. C. Mason. (Putnams.) 


_ This book proffers a‘ivice to those who have old houses to 


This | 


_ our suburben villages. 
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alter and improve. It is set forth in the form of corre- 
spondence between a lady who has come into tne possession 
of her old family homestead and her brother, who is an 
architect, and to whom she applies for assistance in the 
improvements and changes she desires to make. These 
letters give an account of her difficulties and perplexities, 
and the professional advice she received; and indicate as 
well by illustration and otherwise the results attained. 
These seem to us very unsatisfactory, and in a way in which 
many at the preseut time make a curious mistake. The 
old house of the book is a good-sized square box, but not 
entirely unattractive. When altered, however, we detect 
not a vestige of the old house, but have in place of it a Swiss 
chalet, not unlike the hundreds we see newly erected in 
The owner, in the commencement 
of the book, expresses her attachment for the house, and 
her unwillingness to have it torn down; but it might as 
well have been, for there is not a reminder of the old build- 
ing visible to the naked eye. Now, any builder can clothe 
an old building in a modern garb with small outlay of 
study or art. The artistic treatment which this beloved 
old homestead should have received would have retained 
as much as possible of the old expression consistent with 
the reasonable changes desired, and while the exterior 
would have been changed, ani made very much more in- 
teresting than before, it would have in many ways sug- 
gested the old house, and been a pleasant reminder of old 
associations. It is possible some of our readers possess 
more interesting old houses than that shown in this book: 
for many portions of our country abound in “ Colonial ” or 
‘** Dutch ” houses that were built when more scholarly and 
sober standards of design obtained than at present, and the 
work wes far more painstaking than in this hurried day. 
Let us say that nothing in the way of design requires more 
carefulness, intelligence and good taste than to alter such 
a building satisfactorily. The way in which one some- 
times finds these old buildings made ridiculous by the ad- 
dition of modern mannerisms and cheap furbelows is most 
distressing. Let us alter the old house reverently and 
carefully, retaining what we may of its feeling and spirit, 
and, if it perchance be a jfine specimen, subordinating the 
new work to the old. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

—Mr. Tuaine’s election to the French Academy was unani- 
mous, and Victor Hugo took part in it. *A former candi- 
dature had been unsuccessful. 

—Macmillan & Co. announce that Mrs. Molesworth’s 
new story, *‘Grandmother Dear,” enriched with illustra- 
tions by Walter Crane, may be expected within a few 
days. 

The articles on English literature which ae has 


been contributing this past year to ‘“‘ Wide Awake” will 
be collected by the publishers, D. Lothrop & ( into a 
volume, 


—The executors of the late Dr. David Laing are making 


arrangements for the preparation of an adequate memoir 
of his remarkable career, based upon his correspondence 
and other papers. 

—Mr. Tennyson’s dramatic fire is not quenched by the 
cold water of the critics, and he is said to be at Work upon 
a new {dramatic poem, the chief figure in which will be 
Thomas-a-Becket. 

—The Vienna Goethe Society has received a precious 
legacy from Herr Walther in the form of a Goethe collec- 
tion of about 400 volumes, including rare editions of the 
poet’s works, criticism, etc. 

—The marvelous sale of Mrs. Brassey's “‘ Voyage Round 
the World in the Yacht Sunbeam”’ is still astonishing and 
delighting the English publishers. This most charming 
werk of domestic travel is repripted in this country, our 
readers will remember, by Henry Holt & Co. 

—The current progress of Shakespeare study in England 
is marked by the publication of Mr. John Bulloch’s “Studies 
on the Text of Shakespeare” (Hamilton, Adams & Co.), 
and by the election as one of the Vice-Presidents of the 
new Shakespeare Society of Prof. Storengenko of Moscow. 

—Macmillan & Co. promise immediately an English 
translation by Mrs. Alexander Napier, of Dr. Moritz 
Busch’s “‘ Bismarck and the Men About Him During the 
War with France,” a clever and amusing work, the original 
publication of which made quite a stir upon the continent. 

—Any of our readers who are interested in studying up 
the subject of liturgical worship will find great assistance 
in ‘“‘ Antient Liturgies,” a volume by Mr. C. E. Hammond, 
of Oxford, England, just issued from the Clarendon Press. 
It contains a number of texts of old liturgies, and is a very 
complete handbook for the scholar’s use. 

—Messrs Scribner & Co. announce for publication early 
in January “‘ Spiritual Sengs,” a new hymn and tune book 
prepared by Dr. Chas. 8S. Robinson, of this city. Dr. Rob- 
son's previous experience and success in this direction 
qualify him almost above any one else for sucb a task, and 
we shall look for a worthy »uccessor to “Songs for the 
Sanctuary.’ 

—D. Lothrop & Co., of Boston, publish this week a 
memorial volume upon the late Ichabod Washburn, of 
Worcester, Mass., the materials of which have been fur- 
nished by Mrs. Washburn, and the work upon which has 
been done by Rev. Henry T. Cheever of that city. It will 
be an interesting and useful ements of an honored 
business and Christian career. 

—The “Missionary Herald” begins its seventy-fifth 
volume under new editorial supervision, that of the Rev. 
E. E. Strong who assumes its charge with the January 
number. Several changes are contemplated in the maga- 
zine. Typographically it will be made more attractive. 
It will hereafter ‘be illustrated, and a ‘“ Young People’s 
Department” will be introduced. The January number 
will also have a new map of Japan. 

—The library of the Royal Academy of Arts, London, 
now consists of about 4,500 volumes, embracing not only 
the best authorities upon art, but lives of artists, and works 
in great variety and value upon costumes, antiquities, 
pageantry, etc. A handsomely-printed catalogue has just 
been issued, prepared by Mr. H. R. Tedder, the hbrarian 
of the Athenzeum Club. It gives titles in full, and the 
number of plates in each illustrated work and their condi- 
tion are recorded. 

—One of the most eminent of recently deceased citizens 
of Massachusetts was the Hon. Benjamin Robbins Curtis, 
LL. D., formerly an associate justice of the Supreme 
Court. His memoir has been prepared by Hon. George 
Ticknor Curtis, assisted by Mr. B. R. Curtis, the Judge's 
eldest surviving son; and it will be shortly published by 
Little, Brown & Co. It will be an important contribution 
to the legal and political history of the last generation. 
The famous Dred Scott case is one of the points touched 


upon. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


[The receipt of all new publicatwnes delivered at the Edit- 
orval Rooms of tia paper will be ackiwwledged in its- eartiest 
subsequent biiahers will comer a favor by promptly 
advising us of any omission in this respect. Accompanying 
memoranda of prices are desirable in all cases. | 


Authors and Titles. Publishers. Price. 
Aikman, William, D.D.,“ Life at Home.”......8. R. Wells & Co. 153 
“ American Painters.” Appleton & Co. 5 
Andrews, E. B., LL.D., 

an Avtwerp, Bragg & Co. 
Barrows, Mrs. Little Pilgrim Question Book. 


Congregational Pub. House. u 
Bonar, Horatius. D.D., “ Hymns of the Nativity.” --Carter Bros. 1 wo 
Butler, Rev. William A., * Sermons. 20 
“¢ ommentary Scribners. 


Stick to the Raft.” 
Congregational Pub. House. 75 
oughton, Osgood & Co. 10 00 
Gustafson, Zade Meg and Other Poems.’ .Lee & Shepard. 
Hagenbach. * History of the Reformation.”. ........seribners. 
Havergal, Frances R., The Royal Invitation. 
D. F. & Co. 
Hodge, Charles, D.D., ** Essays and Reviews.” OFS Carter Brus. 
Kirkland, E. 3.,“ Short History of Franc 
McClurg & Co. 
Cc ‘hatterbox. R. Worthington & Co. 
Rore Dunbar’s Mistake.” rt 
Miller. Brother a Congregations: Pub. House. 
Me rimée. Prosper. urmen Peterson Bros. 
* My Picture ...... J. B. & 
“ New Testamen: ormmentary. Pan Jutton & Co. 
O’Brien, Charlotte,’ Light and Harpers. 
Phelps, "Austin, = studies of the Old Testament.” 
Congregational Pub. House. 
Richardson, H. Paper Mo oper. & Co. 
Roe, E. P.."“ A Fuce Mead. 
Stowe, B.. Uncle Cabin.” Osgood & Co. 


“ Tne Pla 
“ The L Waning.” 
Todd, v. J. E., National 
Commentary on 8. 8. Lessons.” “ 
Towle, e consfield.”.......... D. Appleton Co. 
Yonge. Char otte M., ne Chelatinns and Mvors in Spain. 


ans.’ 
Gladstcne, Mrs. 
“ Goethe Galle 
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pincott & Co. 


nal Pub. House. 
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‘Harpers. 10 


we have also received current numbers of the following publi- 
cations: 

American Bee Journal, American Missionary, American Observer 
A .erican Journal of science and Arte, Bankers Magazine, Bee 
Keeper's Migazine, Blickwood, Divine Life. Edinburgh Review, 
Frank Leslie's sunday Magazine, Gardener’s Monthly. indian Evan- 
gelical Review, London Quarterly, Nature, People’s Pulpit. Presby- 
terian Monthly ‘ord, Kobinson’s Epitome of Literature. Sailor’s 
Magsaine, Saturday Magazine, The Jewel, The Preacher, Wide 
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ENGLAND.—Rome’s Recruits.— Under this caption the 
** Whitehall Review ” published some weeks since a list of 
the converts within the last forty-five years from the En- 
glish to the Roman Catholic communion, the main features 
of which we copied in the Christian Union of Nov. 27. An 
elaborate analysis of these statements now appears in 
the “ Church Times,” the object being to show that they 
were disingenuous, inaccurate and wholly misleading as to 
the strength of the Romish movement. Assuming that 
the total number of converts is as represented—clergy 335, 
laymen 765, ladies 716, total 1816—the “ Times” finds this 
is only “about two-thirds as many as would makea full 
congregation at the one church of St. Pancras, and a few 
more than would crowd St. Martins-in-the-Fields, or St. 
Mary’s, Islington.” It notices the small ratio of the 
seceding clergymen to the whole body of the Anglican 
ministry, being less than one per cent.; and points out the 
fallacy of the claim that these clergymen have drawn any 
considerable following, the proportion ,of lay to clerical 
converts being but four and a half to one. This dispropor- 
tion between effort_and result is even more obvious when 
the number of converts is compared with the aggregate 
of Roman Catholic ecclesiastics in Great Britain, the ratio 
being about seven-eighths to one. That is to say, that 
every Roman Catholic priest in the country may be cred- 
ited with seven-eighths of one convert as the result of 
forty-five years’ labor, ‘‘a disproportion of guns to the 
bag made,” says the *‘Church Times,” ‘‘which we had 
thought could be found nowhere save in the Irish Church 
Missions or the London Society for Promoting Christianity 
among the Jews.” 

The ‘‘ Times ” denies, too, that any large proportion of 
the number have risen to intellectual eminence. It enu- 
merates only fifty-eight men and nine women as entitled 
to distinction on account of literary work, and intimates 
that ‘‘a good half of the names will be unknown to our 
[its] readers.” Among these we find the Rev. F. W. Faber, 
James Grant, the novelist, Cardinal Manning, Prof. St. 
George Mivart, Dr. Newman, the Marquis of Ripon, Miss 
Proctor, and Lady Georgina Fullerton. We do not find 
Thomas Arnold, Burnand, Florence Marryatt, Bellew, the 
elocutionist, nor several others whose names we mentioned 
in our editorial of Nov. 27th, and whom we should reason- 
ably expect to find in such an enumeration. Of all these 
names the ‘‘Times” claims that only one is of the first 
rank—that of the Rev. Dr. Newman; and even his loss is 
considered to have been providentially ordered ‘‘ to pre- 
vent the recurrence of the catastrophe that vitiated the 
Wesleyan movement, which began, no doubt, as a vindica- 
tion of forgotten principles, but went on to become a party 
organization under one leader, and finally developed into 
a formidable schism.”’ 

Altogether the ‘‘ Times’’ discovers in the figures no cause 
of discouragement for the Anglican Church, especially 
when it compares them with the more formidable statistics 
of the Wesleyan secession a hundred years ago and with 
the number of converts from dissenting churches to the 
Establishment durng the last forty-five years. It alleges 
what may or may not be the case, that for every Anglican 
who has gone over to Rome the Church of England has 
gained one hundred Nonconformists. 

That the ‘‘Church Times”—tbe organ of the Ritualistic 
party—should step forward on this occasion as the cham- 
pion of Anglicanism, rather than the High Church ‘‘ Guar- 
dian” or the Low Church “ Record,”’ is not so surprising 
as it might at first sight seem. The Ritualistic party has 
been charged with a large share of the responsibility for 
these defections; and it is clearly their interest to belittle the 
importance of the movement. With this in mind the 
‘* Times’s” article becomes no* so much a defense of An- 
glicanism as a vindication of Ritualism. 


Dean Stanley on the Influence of England.—Dean Stanley 
preached Sunday Nov. 24, in Westminster Abbey his first 
sermon following his return from America. The Dean 
took for his text Malachi iii., 16—‘‘ The Lord hearkened and 
heard,’’ and in the course of his sermon adverted to the 


_».. great influence of England. 


“*T know,’ said a young French prince, ‘the heavy burden 
I bear in that name which I have inherited.’ And such 
should be the feeling of every Engiishman. Our far-reaching 
lines of ancestry and our wide-spreading dominions are 
around us like the mountains standing around Jerusalem. It 
is said that even the roar of Niagara has not the force 
which its volume of water would give to it because there is 
no elevated country to catch and reflect the waves of its 
seund. But it is an additional responsibility of Engiand 
that she does possess these reverberatory barriers. We have 
e knowledge that what we as a nation do or say can pro- 
an effect in distant India, and thut our swift messengers 
ng the wires can awaken the thunder of the cannon among 
the snow-clad Indian mountains. This knowledge ought to 
produce deep thought in the soul, and is sufficient to put 
courage into the most cowardly. These reverberations are 
some of the means designed by the Eternal Providence to 
keep us _ alive to a sense of our responsibilities. We derive 
responsibility also, not only from those whom we now rule, 
but also from those whom we have once ruled. There also 
is a vast area of hearers—fiesh of our flesh and blood of our 
blood—who watch us with a preternafural sensitiveness. 
All the good or evil of our doing, acting as a standard, may 
aid in raising or depressing these our brethren. They are 
looking to us for examples of energy and elevation such as 
once came from us to them. 


Mr. Picton and the Congregational Union.—A contro- 
versy is going on in tie columns of the Bnglish ‘“‘ Indepen- 
dent” about the exclusion of the name of the Rev. J. Allan- 
son Picton from the Congregational Year Book. Mr. Picton, 
as it seems, declined conforming to certain technical reg- 
ulations of the Congregational Union as to the enrollment 


of names, and was thereupon dropped from the list. He 
and his friends, however, notably the Rev. J. Baldwin 
Brown, insist that tiie exclusion was based not upon tech- 
nical but upon theological grounds; in other words, that 
Mr. Picton’s views, having become obnoxious to the de- 
nomination, a subterfuge was employed to disfellowship 
him—a theory which it must be said there is little evidence 
to support. 

ScCoTLAND.—The Edinburgh U. P. Presbytery, at a re- 
cent private meeting, discussed the ‘declaratory state- 
ment”’ in interpretation of the Confession of Faith proposed 
by the last General Assembly. The articles were taken up 
one by one, and various amendments offered without dis- 
cussion or definite action. The disposition seems to be to 
make essential modifications, especially in those articles 
which relate to the Atonement, the decrees, the total 


depravity of man, the cternal loss of the heathen, and the 


Mosaic account of the creation. The matter is to be fur- 
ther considered at a special meeting to be held Dec. 27. 


BEeLoium.—T he question of the reform of public instruc- 
tion is agitating Belgium, the King having announced in 
his speech from the throne that ‘‘ the teaching given at the 
expense of the State must be placed under the exclusive 
surveillance of the civil authority.’’ It is reported, how- 
ever, that the Government considers it impossible, in pres- 
ence of the state of public opinion, to do away completely 
with the teaching of the Catechism in the primary schools. 
While the principle announced by the King is to be main- 
tained in the new law, priests and other ministers of relig- 
ion are to have access to the primary schools wherever 
fathers of families demand for their children religious in- 
struction. The teacher will in this case have to invite the 
parish priest. If the priest accepts the invitation, the teacher 
will arrange with him as to the days and hours for instruc- 
tion, it being understood that the priests haVe no authority 
whatever in the affairs of the school. In case of refusal 
by the priest the teacher will have to inform of it the 
fathers of the families who demand the teaching of the 
Catechism for their children, and offer to teach it himself 
after the regular school hours. The difficulty exists prac- 
tically only with regard to the Roman Catholics, as the 
Protestants and Jews live chiefly in the large towns, and 
their children, when frequenting the public schools, receive 
religious instruction at church or the synagogue from their 
repective ministers of religion. 


UniTEep States.—The Week of Prayer.—The following 
are offered by the Evangelical Alliance as suitable topics 
for the observance of the Week of Prayer: Sunday, 
January 5, 1879—Sermons: Christian Union. Monday— 
Thanksgiving for the blessings of the year past, and prayer 
for their continuance. Tuesday—Prayer for the Church of 
Christ; its ministers, its growth in grace, and its enlarge- 
ment. Wednesday—Christian education; the family; the 
young; colleges, seminaries of learning, Sunday and other 
schools; Christian Associations of Young Men and of 
Young Women. Thursday—For nations; rulers and people; 
for peace and religious liberty in the earth. Friday—The 
Press; for a blessing on publishers, editors and authors; 
the cause of Temperance and other social reforms. Satur- 
day—Home and Foreign Missions and the conversion of 
the world. 


Methodist Schools and Seminaries.—The Methodist min- 
isters in and about Chicago, at their regular meeting last 
week, discussed the condition of the Methodist University 
and Theological School at Evanston, developing some facts 
of general interest. It appeared that the University 
was land poor, not being able to sell any of its $500,000 
worth of unproductive property, its productive half 
million yieldiig only $17,000, while the debt of $ 00,000 
required $16,000 for interest; the professors’ salaries had 
been reduced from $34,000 to $17,000, and still long in ar- 
rears, with an annual deficit of $8,000, the attendance 
being good but tuition low. The Garrett Biblical Schoo! 
had been endowed by Mrs. Garrett in the sum of 3300,000: 
in 1870 its revenue was $25,000, but now $8,000, barely 
enough for interest on debts, leaving nothing for profes- 
sors; it was a cheap school, teaching 150 students, while 
the school in theology at Danville, Ind., had fifteen stu- 
dents and an income of $8,f50; the Lane Institute in Cin- 
cinnati, twenty-three students and $10,000; the Auburn 
(N.- Y.) Seminary had an endowment of $374,000, and the 
Princeton (N.J.) School had 116 students and an annual in- 
come of $61,000. Efforts for further endowment are being 
made but are difficult to push. 


The Brooklyn Tabernacle Troubles.—The suit of Willam 
J. Gelston against the Brooklyn Tabernacle to recover 
$1,340 advanced by him as Treasurer of the church repre- 
sents a curious aud certainly not creditable state of aol 
as existing in that body. It is claimed by Mr. Gelston that 
the subscriptions made last winter toward the payment of 
the church debt were not made in good faith, and that the 
jubilee held on May 20th when the pastor called in *‘all 
Brooklyn and all New York and all earth and all heaven ’”’ 
to rejoice that the debt of the church had been ‘sunk in 
the midst of the sea,” was a ‘‘mock jubilee,” inasmuch as 
at that time there were two valid mortgages on the build- 
ing one for $3,500 and another for $21,000 besides other in- 
debtedness amounting in all to $85,000. He claims that the 
debts now due and unpaid by the church amount to more 
than $63,000. It is now in order to hear the Tabernacle’s 
answer. 


GLEANING 
—A profitable revival of religion is 


lege, lowa. 
—The Rev. J. P. Dawson bas resigned bis Presbyterian pas- 


torate at Quincy, Il. 
—The Rev. J. M. Robinson has been installed Presbyterian 


pastor at Shawneetown, 


in Fayette Col- 


| ~The Rev. T. A. Hench, Presbyterian, bas removed from 
Rock Island, Ill... to Middletown, O. 
~The Rev. J. D. Henry has been installed pastor of the 

Presbyterian Church at Kewaunee, III. 

~The Eighth Presbyterian Church Chicago, Dr. Worrell 
pastor, received fifteen new members Dec. L 

—The Rev. 8. E. Vance, of Stevens Point, Wis.. calls for a 
Presbyterian home missionary “ who can endure hardness.”’ 

—Dr. H. C. Westwood, formerly of Philadelphia, has be- 
come pastor of the Presbyterian @burch of Rock Isiand, III. 

—The First Presbyterian Church of Chicago reports itself 
virtually out of debt, having paid off $82,000 within the last 
year. 

—Bishop Seymour, of the diocese of Springfield, Il).. made 
his first appearance in the Episcopal Churches of Chicago 
Dec. 1. 

—~The Chickering Hall Gospel Meetings are to be benefited 
by a fair to be held this week in the new Spingler Building, 
Union Square, New York. 

—A grave affliction bas befallen the Archbishup of Canter- 
bury in the decease of his wife. It was only a few months 
since that we noted that of his son, the Rev. Crauford Tat. 

—~Tbe Western revivalists, Wm. McDonald and J. F. Wood, 
have closed a good work at Fort Wayne, Ind.. and gone to 
Dennison, lowa, whence they will go to Fort Dodge Dec. 16. 

—Our correspondent, the Rev. R. W. Dale, bas been lectur- 
ing Sin Edinburgh to crowded and interested audiences on 
“The Pilgrim Fathers and Other Founders of the American 
Co'onies.”’ 

—George H. Gutterson, of the Class of 1878 of Andover 
Seminary, was ordained on Dec, 3d at the Old South Church, 
Andover, Mass. He is under appointment to the Madura 
Mission, India. 

—It was of old one of the grounds of heresy charged 
against Prof. Swing, of Chicago, that he lectured in behalf of 
a Unitarian chapel ; now Robert Collyer has just lectured in 
behalf of a Baptist chapel. 

—The Church of the New Jerusalem in East Thirty-fifth 
Street, N. Y., last week welcomed its new pastor, the Rev. 
8.8. Seward. His predecessor, the Rev. Chauncey Giles, now 
of Philadelphia, was present. 

—The pastors of many Chicago churches have made com- 
mon cause against the sale of liquor to minors, and have ap- 
pointed two members of each church to aid the Citizens 
League in ending that wickedness. 

—Fred. Bell, the * Singing Preacher,”’ bas brought an action 
against certain parties in Nottingham, England, tor defama- 
tion of character. He has been holding revival meetings in 
that place and drawing large audiences. 

—A public meeting in bebalf of the Gospel Mission to the 
City Prisons, will be held Sunday evening, Dec. 16th, in the 
Reformed Episcopal Church, Madison Avenue and Fifty-fifth 
Street. The Rev. J. P. Betker is the faithful chaplain of this 
mission. 

—The theological schools of Holland at Leyden, Utrecht 
and Groningen have heretofore been closely allied with the 
Retormed Church, for which they educated the future min- 
isters; they are now independent of the churches, and have 
assumed a more scientific and laical course of instruction. 

—The price of the choicest sittings in Prof. Swing’s church, 
Chicago, the two front rows in the dress circle, is $22. This 
makes the cost for a family of five. $110. The cheapest seats, 
two back rowsin the first balcony, are $5 each. The second 
baicony is free. These rentals, however, pay all expenses so 
fully that the collection basket never obtrudes upon the con- 
gregation. 

—The body of St. Francis Xavier was exposed to viewW last 
Tuesday in the City of New Goa, the capital of the Portu- 
guese possessions in India. The saint died in China in 1582, 
was beatified by Pope Paul V. in 1619, and canonized by Pope 
Gregory. X V.in 1622. The remains were last exposed in 1855, 
and the countenance was then described as wearing an ex- 
pression of boly calm and peace. 

—From the ministers of the Congregational Conference of 
Minnesota we learn that nine new churches have been organ- 
ized in the last year. Ten have ceased to be dependent on 
Home Missionary support. There are 123 churches in the 
State with 6,223 members, sixteen settled pastors, sixty-one 
“acting pastors,” and seven licentiates. The churches have 
received 765 new members and lost by death fifty, by dismis- 
sion 278, by exclusion twenty-one—a net gain of 416. 

—The Rev. Arthur Ritchie, Rector of the Church of the 
Ascension, Chicago, considered the highest pvint of High 
Churchism that far West, preached on *“ The Real Presence” 
Dec. 1. He said it was unnecessary to make proof of the 
real presence as he supposed bis bearers all believed in it; the 
effect of the Lord's action was to make the bread to be his 
body: nor did its reality depend on the person who used it; 
the priest rightly held up the consecrated host and said, 
*“ Behold your God.” > 

—We have recently been called to account for stating that 
President Foss, of Wesleyan University, was open to over- 
tures from the Congregationalists whenever the right pulpit 
should present itself. It is now a known fact—or supposed 
to be—that he did receive some sort of a call from the Cen- 
tral Congregational Church, Boston, which was the matter 
we had in mind when we said what we did. That this was 
not the “right pulpit’ is proved by the fact that Dr. Foss 
declined the call, though few persons will believe that it was 
tendered without some sort of encouragement. 

—An extensively-signed address has been forwarded two the 
Bishop of Oxford, complaining of the teaching at Cuddesdon 
Theological College. The memorialists state their ** convic- 
tion that the diocese cannot be expected to regard a diocesan 
college as satisfactory in whicb, not to mention the connec- 
tion of the college at various times with persons belonging 
to certain confraternities, the teaching staff consists of mem- 
bers of the English Church Union. It is from these 
that the Church of Rome has of late years made, and is now 
making, her proselytes, and we cannot. therefore, feel sur- 
prised that many of the Cuddesdon students have at different 
times become Romapists.” « 

—The death last week of Rev: E. M. P. Wells, D.D., a vener- 
able Episcopal clergyman of Boston, lights up an interesting 
chapter of missionary work in that city. Dr. Wells had been 
prominently connected with the city missions of his church 
since 1843; a mission which was begun by the late Bishop 
Doane, of New Jersey, in 1829. It was incorporated, and a 
St. Stepben’s Church consecrated for it in 1846. Connected 
with the church wasa St. Stephen’s House used for charita- 
ble work. Both church and house were burned in the great 
fire of 1872, and, if we remember aright, old Dr. Wells him- 
self was rescued from the flames by a co-partner in physical 
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NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS. 


PRAIRIE DAYS; 


OR, THE GIRLS AND BOYS OF OS8EGO. 
By M. B. SLEIGHT, 
430 pages, 10 full-page illustrations. $1.50. 


“ Since * Little Women’ took all the households 
in the land by storm, & petter book for the young 
than ‘ Prairie Days’ bas not appeared. it is age, 
sweet and wholesome, the work of a thoughtf 
woman in full sympathy with ehilidhood ite 

Both boys and girlie will find it vating, 
and motbers will be greatly ngiees by ite sugges- 
tions 4s to bappy living 


MY BOYHOOD. 


A STORY BOOK FOR BOYS. By H.C. BARKLEY. 
320 pages. Llustrations, $1.25. 


“This is about as gooda book of ite kind as we 
have ever seen ;’’—(| Spectator. 

“ Full of the incidents that al! boys like—hunting 
and fishing adventures, doings with dogs and other 
pet apimais, riding on horseback, constructing 
traps for game,the use of the gun, bird-nesting, 
foraging, etc.’’—(Home Journal. 


A> Beautiful Titustrated Catalogue of our Chil- 
dren’s Books sent free on application. 


E.P.DUTTON &CO. 


PUBLISHERS, 
713 Broadway, New York. 


JOHN RUSKIN. 
PEARLS 


YOUNG ADIES, 
FROM THE LATER WORKS OF 
JOHN RUSKIN, 

Collected and arranged by 
LOUISA C. TUTHILL, 
(Editor of “ True and Beautiful,” &c.) 


SuBJECcTS: EDUCATION, DRESS, EMPLOY- 
MENT, INFLUENCE, RIGHTS, &c. 


Beautifully Bound in Extra Cloth. Price $2.00. 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 15 Astor PI., N.Y. 


COWPER’S TASK. 


ILLUSTRATED. 
With 6 superb designs by BIRKeT FOSTER. 
Printed on fine tinted paper and elegantly 
bound in cloth, 


Rev. T. L. CUYLER’S 


Pointed Papers 
$1.50. 


Beauty for Ashes. (DroKsON]...... 2.00 
Cunningham's Theol. Lectures3.0 
D’Aubigne’s History of the Ref. 
inthe Time of Calvin. 8 vols...16.00 
Macduff’s Eventide at Bethel.. 1% 
Hodge’s Outlines of Theology.. 3.00 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 Broadway, New York. 


NEW JUVENILE BOOKS. 


LITTLE CHATTERBOX. Beautifully 

rated. e handsomest Juvenile in the 

, market. Picture on side, illuminated, 75 cts. 

190 pages, 

ustrations. tion, en! 
with new lustrations ond ‘additional mat 
illuminated cover, $1. 

PEEP SHOW (The), llustrated with 300 
pietures, colored and illuminated 
cover. 4to, boards, $ 

——The same, In we? rein picture on side, $2. 

PARROTS AND By the 
author o nights o zen Sea,” 
ete., etc., With 26 4to, cloth 
extra, gilt, pictures on side, $1.75 

BOOK. A Complete Ency- 
clopeedia o etic, Scientific, Recreative 
Out-door ond in-door Exercises and Diver- 
sions. 368 pages, profusely illustrated. $1.25. 

FAMOUS BOYS. i vol., i6mo. 300 pages. 

ew illustrations, $1.25. 

FAMOUS 
of Stories by uincey, Thackeray, Hood, 
Hawthorne, Winthrop. and others ; and spirit- 
ed illustrations by Kenny Meadows, Hennessy, 
S. Eytinge, Jr.. Thomas Nast. and others. 
2 vols., large 12mo, cloth extra, $3. 


A choice collection 


For sale by all Booksellers, or by the Publisher, 


R. WORTHINGTON, . 
750 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


HOW TO READ. 


AND HINTS IN CHOOSING THE 
BEST BOOKS, with a classified list of 
works of Biography, History, Criticism, 
Fine Arts, Fiction, Poetry, Religion, 
Science, Language, etc. By AMELIE V. 
Perit. Pp. 220. 12mo, extra cloth, $1. 


This work isthe result of a conscientious efart 
to meeta public demand for a compsct manual! 
supplying information with regard to bouks and 
autbors. 


LIFE AT HOME; 


Or, THE FAMILY AND ITS ME 
BERS. Husbands, Wives, Parents, Chil- 
dren, Brothers, Sisters, Employers and 
Employed. By Rev: Wm. AIKMAN, D.D. 
New revised and elegant edition, specially 
for the Holidays. $1.50; full gilt, $2. 


“Ao admirable book. We would havea copy in 
every house.”—{New York Observer 

“ A beautiful spirit of Christian. love ye ten- 
Gerness pervades the wnole work.’’—{N. Y. Times. 


THE TEMPERAMENTS 


Or, THE VARIETIES OF PHYSI- 
CAL CONSTITUTION IN MEAN, 
Considered in,their Relations to Mental 
Character and the Practical Affairs of 
Life, etc., etc. By D. H. Jacques, M.D.. 
with an introduction by H. 8. Drayron, 
A.M., Editor of The Phrenological Jour- 
nel. 12mo, 350 pages, 150 illustrations, ex- 
tra cloth. Price $1.50. 

For sale by DookeaSers, or will be sent by mail, 
post-paid, to any address 


8. R. WELLS & CO., Publishers, 


737 Broadway, New Yorn. 


THE POET WHITTIER calls it “ a eomplete 
success.” 


torial Depart — Bos- 
TON TRANSCRIPT. 

* Continues to hold ita 


ment is eapecially st 
ce in the very front 
of American magazines, few of which 


itim 
ability, and none of which have greater origi- 
nality and freshness.”"-SUNDAY—SCHOOL TIMES. 


SUNDAY 
AFTERNOON 


A Monthly Magazine 
FOR THE HOUSEHOLD 


Presents only Original Matter of the same 
grade as the leading secular monthiies. Its 
articles on Practical Philanthropy, 
Fiction, both Serial and Short Stortes, 
and Book Reviews, are special features. 


You can secure it for one year for 


$2.10 


by subscribing before Jan. 1, 1879 


WRITE AT ONCE, 
$3.00 a Year. Send 15c. for Specimen Copy. 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

BY E. WARREN CLARK. 
Just the right book f-: 

a Christmas gift to a wide 

awake boy or girl. Fresh: 

lively, and instructive. 3 

full-page cuts. Price $1 2: 


AM. TRACT SOCIETY, 


150 NASSAY ST., NEW YORK, 


NOW READY, 


Gospel Temperance Hymnal 


EDITED BY 


Rev. J. E. RANKIN, D.D., and Rev. &. 8. LORENZ, 


Eodorsed by FRANCIS MURPHY, and used 
exclusively in his Meetings. 

This is the first practicabdie CoUection of Hymns and 
Tunes abounding in vigorous Pieces adapted to the 
Gospel Temperance Movement. It is alsothe beat 
Book for Church Prayer Meetings. 


Price 35 Cts. post-paid. Special Rates by 
the quantity. 
DON’T FAIL TO EXAMINE AT ONCE. 


A. S, BARNES & CO., Publishers, 


New York and Chicago. 


A. A. Vantine & Co.., 
827, 829, 831 Broadway, 


IMPORT EVERY VARIETY OF 
Japanese, 
Chinese and 
India Coods. 


PERSIAN and TURKISH 
RUGS AND CARPETS. 


New by Every 

Steamer. 
\ The ESPECIAL ATTEN- 
TION of THE TRADE is 


invited to their Immense Stock and Extreme 
LOW PRICES. 


SILK, CASSIMERE AND FKLT, 
RETAILED at Manufacturers’ Prices. 
J. H. DAY, Manufacturer 
45 Walker near Church &t,, N.Y, 


IN Y 
TIMS 


AND OTHER 
Winosor Manor 
Tiny Tim Varieties, 
Comprising East India Gherkins, Man- 
goes, Martynias, Onions, Chow Chow, 

Savoy, Autuma Cluster, &c., &c, 
Sold by all Pirst Class Grocers, 


Wuoresate Depor, 


9 Whitehall Street, N. Y. 


Grand, Square, abd Upright 
PIANOS. 


Triumphant at every World’s 
Fair: endorsed by the most emi- 
nent musical authorities of both 
hemispheres, and the acknowl- 
edged Standard Pianos of the 
Wortd, 

Special attention is directed to 
the lately-patented Steinway Par- 
lar Grand—but six feet long—with 
touch, quality of tone, and almost 
the power, of a Steinway Concert 
Grand; and to the new Steinway 
Upright or Cabinet Grand, with 
matchless tone and perfection of 
action. 


[ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE MAILED FREE. 


Steinway & Sons, 


WAREROOMS: 


STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 109 and 11 1 East 14th St., New York. 


ARTHUR’S 
Home Magazine 
for 1879. 


For 80 many vears a guest in the homes and 
hearts of the people, with whose household cares 
and duties, and social life, interests, and pleasures 
it has so closely identified iteelf,the LIOME MAG- 
AZINE comes again.as the new year approaches, 
and asks for the oid piace among yuu, and the old 
cordial! welecume. 


VIRGINIA F, TOWNSEND 


readers, will commence a new Serial Story in the 
January pumber, entitied ** Lenex Dare: the 
Woman She Was.”’ This wil! be followed bya 
Story by the author of ot, D- ar Litile Wife,” en- 
titled ** Tender and True.’ 
ROSELLA KICE will contribute a series of 
articleson Western Pioneer 
under the title of “Fa 
» The Lowly Lives ot Le 
PIPSEY POTIS under Our 
Neighborhood,” is going 
4 give a series of papers in her peculiar vein, 
hich wiil be spicy and good, of course. 
CHATTY BROUKS will talk to our young 
lady readers in her easy. 
sensible, and pleasunpt way. under the title of 
and Dimples; or, Myselt and 


BUTI “ERICK’S PATTERNS 


dren’s Dresses appear in every number. 

PREMIUMS We give our Club-Getters s me- 
thing more than «an extra copy for 

their work in making up Clubs. See below. 


TERMS FOR 1879. 
1 Copy, year, $2.25. 3 Copies. 25.50 
pies, ana | w Clud-Getter, 
The Premium to Club-Getter for , = 
two Clubs will be $1.00 worth of Butterick’s Pat- 
terns fur Ladies’ ano Children’s Dresses. 
For these we offer 


LARGER CLUB miums | 


Kid Gloves, and full Dress Patterns of elegaat 
we Silk or fine French Cashmere. 


Full carticulars io regard to these large and 
vafuable Premiums will be found in our Special 
Cireular to Club-Getters, which will be malled on 
apptentees to all who desire to make up Clube for 

i 


Sixth St., Phila. 


A USEFUL GIFT! 


A SUBSCRIPTION 


THE DELINEATOR, 


Most trustworthy Pash Noni in the World, 
AND “A PREMIUM 
OF 


E, Butterick & Co’s Patterns 
To the Vatue of Fifty Cents, 


CAN BE SECURED BY SENDING 


ONE DOLLAR, 


with the name and address of the Subscriber, 
TO 


E. BUTTERICK & CO., 
555 Broadway, N, Y, 


PIANO-FORTES. 


THESE WUNDERFUL INSTRUMENTS 
ARE NOW 


THE FAVORITE 
Of All the Great Artists. 


And enjoy among tbe intelligent musical 
people the 


LARCEST SALE 
Of any Piano manufactured, because of their 


**Sympathetic richness and purity of tone, 
combined with greatest power and their 
extraordinary durability.”’ 


Inspection Invited, Competition Defied. 
PRICES LOW. TERMS EASY. 
WAREROOMS, 


5th Ave., corner 16th St., New York. 


The Chickering 
PIANO. 


Over 53,000 Made and Sold 


These Instruments have been before the public 
more than 54 years, and still maintain their ex- 
cellence and high reputation as the 


Mandard of the World, 


The prices have been greatly reduced, and are 
as low as the exclusive use of first-clasa materials 
and workmanship will allow. 


Pianos sold on easy monthly payments. 
Pianos to rent by the month or quarter. 
Pianos tuned. 


ATTENTION is given to BRE- 
\ wat PAIRING Pianos (OF ANY 

AD MAKE) by the most competent 
and skillful workmen. 


Illustrated Catalogues and Price Lists mailed 
free on application to 


Chickering & Sons, 


56 Tremont street 


DEMOREST’S MONTHLY 


— THE — 


| WORLD'S MODEL MAGAZINE. |— 


A grand combination of the entertaining, the 
and the besutiful, with fine art engravings 
and oi! pictures in each No. Price 25c. Yearl 
$3, wito an unequaled premium. two splendid ol! 
pictures, ROCK OF AGES and TH# LION’s BRIDF, 
15x21 inches canvas; travsportation. 
We. extra. Send | card for full particulars. 
Address 


w. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 
17 East 14th Street. New York. 


Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver- 
tiser and the Publish.. by —— 
my they paw mo 

Christian U 


LANDS 


BY REV, PRILIP SCHAFT, DD, 


A book suited for the student 
and the general reader, compri- 
sing the results of the recent tour 
{the distinguished author, and 
the fruits of his knowledge of the 
best nuthorities. Commended by 
Drs. Thomson, Hall. Jessup, and 
others. 214 full-page cuts and 3 
maps. i2mo, 413 pp., $2 25. 


Am. Tract Society, 


150 NASSAT) ST... NEW YORK. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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Gbe Sunday-Schoo. 


THE SAVIOUR’S LAST WORDS. 
Dec. 22. Luke xxiv., 44-53. 
“ Lo, | am with you alway, even unto the end of the world. 
Amen.” —MatTr. xxviii., 20. 
i te is only in a very general sense that these can be 
called the last words of JesusChrist. They con- 
stitute Luke’s summary of the events and teachings 
subsequent to the resurrection and prior to the ascen- 
sion. Much fuller accounts of the chronological 
course of events following the resurrection is given 
by Matthew and John. Luke, who there is no reason 
t suppose an eye witness, and good reason from his 
introduction, Chap. i.,1-4, not to have been one, sum- 
marizes in one account the whole course of the post 
resurrection history. Only upon this hypothesis is it 
possible to harmonize his account with that of the 
other evangelists. If we regard this as an account of 
a single interview, we must either suppose with the 
ra‘ionali-tic commentators that he supposed that the 
ascension took place the same day of the resurrection, 
an hypothesis which is directly contrary to Luke’s 
own statement in Actsi., 3, or else interject a break 
in the chapter, a course for which there is no other 
authority than the imagination of the commentator, 
who thus saves cun-istency at the expense of a candid 
interpretation. The third alternative is the one 
already suggusted, viz., that we bave in this last chap- 
ter of Luke not a chrunological account of: events, 
but a general summary of them, with one incident, 
the walk t) Emmaus more fully told than by any 
other of the evangelists; possibly the parrator may 
have been one of the two disciples who was with 
Cprist in this walk to Emmaus; more probably he 
received his warrative directly from one of them. 


THOUGHTS FOR THE CLASS. 


1. All things must be fulfilled which were written 
conecrninys: Christ in Moses and the prophets. The 
marvels of past fulfiilments are witnesses that the 
marvels of the future are also to be fultilled. The 
story of his crucifixion and resurrection is itself a per- 
petual witness that the prophecies concerning the 
time when every: ye shall behold him coming in power 
and glory and every knee shall bow before him, to 
the glory of God the Father, and he shall see of the 
travail of hixsouland be satisfied, will al-o be fulfilled. 

2. Weunderstand the Scripture only as our under. 
standing is opened by the Spirit of a msen Christ. It 
is a profound book; and is to be spiritually discerned 
only by the spiritually enlightened. 

3. Both the death of Christ and the triumph of 
Christ over death was necessary in order to accom- 
plish the world’s salvation. It behooved him both to 
die and to rise from the dead. 

4. The field, the mission and the power of every 
Christian teacher and preacher is here defined. The 
field is the world. He is to go out among all nations 
The church, like its master, is to seek as well as to 
save that whic’: is lost. 

5. The mission of the preacher is to urge the duty 
of repentance and to proclaim the grace of divine re- 
mission. His work is both to caJl sinners to duty and 
to offer them a gospel; to declare the remission of 
sins, that is, that God blots them out of the book of 
his remembrance aud buries them in the depths ol 
the sea; and to point out to men the way iu which 
they may have the benefit of this remission of sins, 
namely, by repentance, that is, abandoning their 
sins, and taith, that is, accepting pardon and grace 
from a forgiving and lJoviiig God and Saviour. 

6. The power of the preacher or teacher is his per- 
sonal experience. He must be a witness of the things 
which he is to teach. He must speak of that which 
he knows. Only as he has himself repented and 
known the joy of the remission of sins can he effectu- 
ally proclaim the glad tidings to others. Ouly as he 
has come to the cross and seen the Saviour thereon, 
and aguin come to the tomb and known the resurrec- 
tion of the Conqueror over death, can he preach either 
the death or the resurrection of the Messiah. 

7. This personal experience of the Christian becomes 
effectual only as the promise of the Father is julfilled 
upon him and he receives that spirit of God which is 
the condition of all spiritual power. And for this the 
preacher and teacher must wait as the disciples did 
at Jerusalem; not idly, but waiting on the Lord in 
earnest prayer. See Acts i., 14. 

8. Of the Ascension we have accounts only by Mark 
(ch. xvi., 19) and Luke here, and in Actsi.,9. Fora 
consideration of the credibility and evidences vf the 
truth of the narrative see Abbott’s Commentary on 
Acts. Because we have not merely a crucified Lord 
but an ascended Lord, we his disciples may and should 
have great joy. See John xiv., 28; xv., 11. 


TRACTS FOR TEACHERS. 


TAKE COURAGE ! 


Here -tand we, few in number. There lieth the world in 
the grasp of the wickedone. Weare toadvance, attack, take 
captives for our King. How could those disciples, how can 
westand joyful, advance undaunted to such a conflict! By 
faith. The lawgivers, historians, psalmists and prophets 


lived and worked to forge our weapon. It was mined from 
the divine wisdom, smelted in fires of persecution, wrought 
in prayer and faithfulness. Wise men and faithful labor 
every week to fit it toour hand. The Holy Spirk teaches 


us to wield this his own ¢word. When the Lord Jesus 
ascended he knew that he might safely leave the work to: 
our hand. He saw victory ahead. He supplied all needed 
aid. The disciples returned to Jerusalem in the joy of 
faith in their Master’s preparation, prophecy and power. 
If he call me to advance, although my heart fail and my 
hand seem feebly to grasp the sword, can I doubt him? 
Let us return from Olivet to-day with new faith in the 
Captain. More faith, more trophies. 


Inquiring Friends. 


—Please tell an inquiring friend how you interpret Luke 
xx., 3, 36. It seems to restrict the resurrection to those 
“accounted worthy to obtain’’ it. And to be “ children of 
the resurrection’’ it declares to be “children of God.” If 
there is a resurrection for believcrs, is there none for reject- 
ers? One school of conditional immortality advocates say 
“no.”’ We We 


The passage is certainly consistent with the doctriLie 
of Conditional Immertality, but as certainly is not 
conclusive in its favor. The phrase “ the resurrection” 
may be used here for the resurrection to life (John v., 
29), and those thus raised from the dead unto life 
eternal may well be called both the children of the 
resurrection and of God, This resurrection into the 
divine likeness for which the psalmist aspired, Paul 
strove and John hoped (Psalm xvii., 15; Phil. iii., 11; 
1 John iii., 2), isalone thought worthy to be designated 
the resurrection. 


—In looking through the column of questions and answers 
in the Christian Union I see an explanation asked of John 
iii., 5, and, remembering my own perplexity over the same 
passage, [ venture to copy from the margin of my Bible leaf 
which contains it, an explanation which satisfies me better 
than any other [ bad seen. Water signifies the natural birth, 
The sixth verse explains the fifth, ** That which is born of the 
flesh is flesh, and that which is born of.the Spirit is spirit.” 
The references are Rev. xvii., 15; Num. xxiv., 7; Isa. x!viii.: 
1; Prov. v., 15, 16, andix., 13-18. The passages referred to are 
those in which water is used for peoples, or the begetting of 
p ople. You may bave seen and rejected this explanation, 
which is the substance of an article which I read in “The 
Christian Pulpit,’ a wonthly maguzine published some years 
since in Cincinnati. Yet I cannot think that you really be- 
lieve that water baptism is “an essential condition to enter- 
ing the kingdom ot God, or becoming a Christian,”’ under all 
circumstances; while being born of the Spirit is vital to 
such a condition. 

I wish also to ask if there is not somewhere an old picture 
or medal that is supposed to repres.ot John the Baptist 
as standing in Jordan witb a bunch of hyssop in his hand, 


which he has dipped into the water and is sprinkling a group |" 


of people, also standing in the water before bim? I have 
read of such a representation, but have forgotten as to every- 
thing but the picture and that it was a very old one. 

I have never been satistied with any reason given why Jobn 
should bave changed the Jewish mode of baptism, sprinkling 
or pouring, to immersion. Perhaps you can give it sytis- 
factorily. 

fam aconstant reader of the Christian Union, and do not 
often take exceptions to its teachings. M. H. 

We recognize the difficulty in the interpretation of 
Johu ini., 5, but the interpretation which you suggest 
seems to us to be mystical and untenable. Water 
baptism is not essential to becoming a Chri-tian; but 
a public renunciation of the past and entering on the 
new, whi h is what baptism -iguifies, is essential. No 
one cun be a Curistian and refuse to acknowledge his 
allegiance. We must understand Christ as he would 
have expected his auditor to bave understood him; 
and, remembering that baptism was at this time a 
c mmon rite among the Jews, that it was required of 
all proselvtes on entering Ahe Jewish Church, that 
such proselytes were in rabbinical language said to be 
born again, that John the Baptist had come baptizing 
the Jews as well as the Gentiles unto repentance, and 
that this baptism had attracted such wide attention 
that the Sanhedrim had sent a delegation to the Jor- 
dan to iuquire into it, we can hardly be mistaken in 
thi..king that Nicodemus would have seen in this 
phrase a reference to baptism. And this is substan- 
tinll) the view of the best modern commentators. 
We know uething of the picture to which you refer; 
theugh one of the oldest pictures in the catacombs 
represents the baptism of Christ performed by pour- 
ing Astothe mode of Jewish baptism, the facts are 
not quite as clear as you seer to suppose. According 
to the rabbivical books the bapti-m of a proselyte was 
required to be by immersion, aud any failure to make 
a complete submersion entirely invalidated. the cere- 
monial. Priestly ablutions were by sprinkling and, 
pouring. 

—Could you indicate in your Inquiring Friends columns, 
the best source of information respecting the total amount 
of money raised on the voluntary principle, in the United, 
States during the last year. or since the close of the civil war, 
or for any wefinite periou. The great question of Voiuntar- 
ism vs. State Churches is coming to the front in almost every 
European state. Ic is, | believe, designed by God that Au» r- 
ca is to answer the question: Are State establishments 
necessary for the maintenance of the Church of Christ? Tuis 
answer can only be satisfactorily given by presenting the 
facis respecting the operations of the voluntary principle, iv 
the various Christian communities of this continent. If you 
can furnish some hints as to the best authorities to be con- 
sulted for such answer you will greatly oblige, J. E. 

YORKVILLE, Canada. 

A good article on the general subject in “ Johnson's 
Cyclopedia” gives some suggestive facts in English 
ecclesiastical history but no comprehensive view of 
ihe matter. The “American Almanac” (1878), gives 
the estimated value of church property in the United 


States and the number of church sittings; but not the ! 


ehureh revenues, From this, however, it appears that 
) thewolunfary principle furnishes a population of about 
thirty-eight millions with sittings for over twerty- 
one unllions, considering that the chureh can and 
often does use the tame seat twice in the same day for 
two different persons, and that the population in- 
cludes many too infirm or too young to go to church, 
this proportion twenty-one to thirty-eight may be 
fairly regarded as tolerably well supplying the entire 
population. The aggregate value of the church prop- 
erty is three hundred and fifty millions of dollars. 
The ** New York Observer Year Book,” which, so far 
as we know is the best extant Cyclopedia of church in- 
formation gives the amount contributed by most of 
the important Protestant denominations for aggressive 
werk, missions, etc., but not the amount given in pew 
rents. The Presbyterian Church with 455,000 commun- 
ican-t contributed for church purposes 9,000,000 in 1871. 
We do not know of any reliable statistics of the work 
dene in this respect by the established Church of 
England, Canon Perry, in the last edition of the 


“Ecyclopedia Britannica,” says that ‘trustworthy 
recent statistics are not forthcoming” even as to the 
p, oportion of the population that acknowledges alle- 
giance to the establi-~hed church. 


—Please state the difference between a thoroughly moral 
man and a Christian, if any. 

A thoroughly moral man is one who obeys thor- 
oughly the laws of moral obligation as between man 
and man,in all social relations. A Christian is one 
who accepts Jesus Christ as the ideal of character, 
and,.conscious that he falls short of that ideal, seeks, 
through Christ, divine forgiveness for his sins, and 
divine help in attaining that ideal which he has set 
before himself as the only thing worth living for. 


M. D. B.—The proper pronunciation of the Rev. 
John Keble is Keé-b’l. 


J. H. Smith.—We do not think that the Rev. Arthur 
Mursell’s lectures are published or are to be, at least 
at present. He is, however, regularly corresponding 
for the “Christian World,’’ of England, and in his 
letters gives entertaining impressions of men and 
things in America. 


Che Honsebolv. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

By Mrs. Henry Warp BEECHER. 
Question.—How shall I make cider apple sauce ? 
Answer.—Peel, quarter, and core the apples, and, 

if you do not wish the quarters broken or boiled up 
like apple butter, spread them on a platter and cover 
them over with netting and put in the sun two or 
three days before cooking. That will prevent the 
fruit from breaking to pieces. To every pailful of 
apples put one quart of boiled cider. Boil slowly un- 
til the apples are a dark mahogany color. One-third 
sour and two-thirds sweet apples make a very palata- 
table sauce. 

Or, a few quinces to every pailful of apples greatly 
improves it for those who like the quince flavor. 

Or, all sweet apples make, we think, a very delicious 
sauce. 

Or, “ The Buckeye Cookery” gives the following: 
“Pare, quarter and core enough apples to fill a gal- 
lon porcelain kettle. Wash the apples, and while 
draining put in the kettle half a gallon of boiled cider 
and bring to the boiling point, then put in the apples 
and place over a plate large enough to cover close. 
Boil steadily but not rapidly until they are thoroughly 
couked. Test by taking a piece from under the edge 
of the plate with a fork; but do not remove the plate 
until the apples are done, or they will sink to the bot- 
tom and burn.”’ 

Apples may be cooked in the same way with sweet 
cider. 

For boiled cider, sweet apples are the best, though 
any kind may be used; but in either case the cider 
should be boiled as soon as it comes from the press, 
and boiled to the consistency of molasses. Bottle, 
cork and seal while hot. Keep iu a cool place. It is 
excellent for making sauce, and a little used for 
mince pies is much better, in our opinion, than 
brandy or wine. 

Ques!ion.—Will you give a receipt for Graham or ‘oatmeal | 
crackers without shortening? 

Answer.—Half a pound of Graham fiour, two gills 
of sweet cream, half a teaspoonful of salt: mix, roll 
thin, cht in squares or rounds, lay on tins, prick thor- 
oughly and bake quickly. 

Qatmeal crackers or cake are made as directed in 
last week’s “Questions and Answers,” by mixing the 
meal with warnbwater, a little salt, knead well, roll 
thin, place on iron plates or sheets, cut in squares, 
bake on a griddle till done; then, as directed, put in 
a toaster before the fire till dry and crisp. 
‘\Question.—How can I remove mildew from a white skirt al- 
‘most covered with it? 

Answer.—Chlioride of lime is the surest and most 
expeditious, but great care must be used not to keep 
an artéele in it long as it will injure the texture. 

Put one and a half tablespoonsful of chloride of 
lime into a pail two-thirds full of water (a wooden 
pail or mecca ay as it will rust tin or iron, and do 


more barm tha® good), and let the mildewed spot soak 
in this twenty minutes. Then wash and boil. Ifthe 
spots do not disappear rinse from the first water and 
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after rinsing dip into the chloride of lime and water, 

gain and hang up without wringing, in the full blaze 
of the suu for five or ten minutes. Then wash, boil, 
rinse and hang out. If the spots have been of long 
standing this treatment must be renewed several 
times, but if of recent date there will be no trouble in 
taking them out. 

Lemon juice, chalk and soap will usually remove 
mildew, if recent, and is not so liable to weaken the 
cloth as chloride of lime. Wet the spots in clear 
water, then make a paste of soft soap, chalk and 
lemon juice and put on the spots, and spread in the 
sun. Repeatif the spots don't disappear on the first 
trial, then wash, boil, rinse and dry. 


Question.—_How can we free our domestic animals from 
fleas ? 

Answer.—Keep them well washed with carbolic 
soap and scatter “Insect” or “ Persian powder” over 
the animals and round on the carpets or wats 
where they are most likely to lie down when in the 
house. A small rubber bellows usually comes with 
all insect powder and is an excellent thing to send the 
powder through the hair or into the meshes of the 
carpet. The powder is perfectly harmless, but fleas, 
bugs and mosquitoes do not fancy it. It is* largely 
used in all bird-stores to keep the birds and cages free 
from insects, and is very effective. 


Question.—Will you give us areceipt for good tomato soup? 

Answer.—Make one gallon of stock from nice fresh 
beef. When cold skim and strain. Take off the skin 
from three quarts of fresh tomatoes, cut out all the 
hard core or center, rub through a seive, and put to 
this stock and set to boil. Assoon as it boils make a 
paste of butter and flour, rubbed together, making 
in all a half teacup full. When the stock boils stir in 
this paste gradually. Be careful that it does not lump. 
Boil twenty minutes. Season with salt and pepper to 
suit the taste. 

Canned tomatoes answer when there are no fresh to 
be had. 

Another, without meat.—One quart peeled tomatoes 
to one quart of boiling water. Stew till soft, then add 
a teaspoonful of soda. When it ceases to effervesce, 
add one quart of boiling milk, a little rolled cracker, 
salt, butter, and pepper to taste. Boil a few minutes 
longer, then serve. A spoonful of sugar is considere’ 
by some a great improvement. 

Indian meal wafers.—Beat the yolks of two eggs 
thoroughly ; add to them one teaspoonful of butter, 
one of wheat flour, and one of salt. Then add one 
pint of sweet milk, avd one pint of corn meal, stirred 
in gradually so as not to be lumpy. Bake in waffle 
irons. 

Question.—W hat is the best way to stew a duck? 

Answer.—Pick out all the pin-feathers and clean 
with great care; cut in pieces, taking pains to joint it 
neatry ; then brown it a little in hot butter and salt 
pork drippings; add one teaspoonful of chopped 
onion, one clove, one stick of celery, one sage leaf and 
a small sprig of parsley; cover with boiling water 
and stew very slowly and gently two hours. When 
half done, season with salt and pepper. 

Keep the saucepan closely covered, adding a v--ry 
little boiling water, if needed, occasionally. Then 
take out each piece separately except the giblets, and 
arrange neatly on a hot platter. Chop the giblets 
very fine; mix one teaspoonful of butter and three 
of flour with them while chopping and put all into 
the gravy. Squeeze in alittle lemon juice; stir; then 
pour this gravy over the duck. Garnish the sides of 
the dish with bits of clearly browned and buttered 
toast cut into fancy shapes, and a few sprigs of pars- 
ley. Serve with currant jelly. 


THE 


Pittle Belle of Bloomingdale. 


A Tale of the Revolution. 


CHAPTER IV.—(Continued.) 


R. Cameron exchanged a few words with the 
Colonel in which he learned the state of affairs. 
He immediately took in the sail of his skiff and came 
on board of the “ Little Belle.” Then having secured 
the skiff by fastening the painter to one of the thwarts 
of the “ Little Belle,” he went forward to assist Colonel 
Montcalm at the bow. Itsoon became evident, how- 
ever, that the damage done to the “ Little Belle”’ was 
very serious. The bole which had been made was 
very irregular, and the planking of the boat was split 
and started to a considerable distance in all direc- 
tions. The water was coming in very fast, and it 
seemed that there was nothing to be done except to 
go on board the skiff as Mr. Cameron proposed. This 
was accordingly done, leaving Juba on the “ Little 
Belle”’ and taking her in tow, the cushions being 
transferred to the skiff in order to make it more com- 
fortuble for the girls. , 

When everything had been thus arranged and the 
tow line was made fast Mr. Cameron made sail with 
his skiff, and she soon began to draw through the 
water, held back, however, by the “Little Belle,”’ 
which pulled heavily upon her astern. After going 
on in this manner a few minutes, during which Ittle 
was said by any of the party, the Colonel said: 

“This is the second time, Mr. Cameron, that we are 


indebted to you for a rescue from very serious danger. 4 


I don’t know how to express my obligation to you for 
the services you have rendered us.” 

“They are nothing,” said Mr. Cameron. “In fact 
instead of receiving thanks from you I ought to 
apologize to you and tw the young ladies for having 
taken the liberty to follow you iw my skiff.” 

“Then you thought that we should get into some 
difficulty ?” said the Colonel. 

“*T thought it possible that you might,’’ replied Mr 
Cameron, “I saw that a heavy squall was coming on, 
and when the squall was over I did not know but 
that you might possibly be melested by some evil 
minded persons ou the river, and as I was at leisure I 
concluded to come on after you at a little distance, so 
as to be at band in «ase anything should occur. I 
hope you do do not think I took too great a liberty.” 

Maria was troubled lest her father, might not give 
a prompt and cordial response to the apology and so 
spoke up herself. ‘‘No, indeed, Mr. Cameron,” she 
said warmly. 

The Colonel, indeed, was rather inclined to consider 
it a hberty on Mr. Cameron’s part, and though he wus 
heartily rejoiced to be rescued from the embarrass- 
ment and danger in any way he did not like the idea 
of coming under such an obligation to a strabger; 
and that stranger, too, a man whom he suspected to 
be in concert with the rebels, and for whom he conse- 
quently felt a sort of personal dislike. 

‘** We are under great obligations to you, certainly,” 
said the Cvulonel; and then, in order to avoid the 
necessity of saying anything more on the subject, he 
hailed the * Little Belle,” which was coming on in the 
wake of the skiff, but moving heavily. 

*** Little Belle’ ahoy!”’ said he, calling out aloud. 

“Aye, aye!” answered the voice of Juba through 
the darkness. 

** How goes it with you?’’ asked the Colonel. 

‘* All right, Colonel,’”’ said Juba. “ Only the water 
comes in still and the boat is gradually filling.” 

In about five minutes more the Colonel hailed the 
“Little Belle’’ again. He learned now from Juba’s 
replies that the boat was filling quite fast, and that 
even if she did not sink she would soon become en- 
tirely water-logged. 

In the meantime, too, the wind was rising and the 
water was beginning to grow veryrough. The waves 
dashed against the bows of the “ Little Belle’ and 
thus greatly increased the quantity of water which 
entered through the opening. The clouds had also 
increased until now they were spread almost continu- 
ously over the whole sky, and if was growing very 
dark. Here and there lights were to beseen gleaming 
ata distance on the shore, but everything near was 
enveloped in gloom, and the Colonel began to feel 
seriously uneasy. He determined therefore to take 
Juba from the “ Little Belle” and then to abandon 
the wreck to its fate, and make the best ef their way 
to the land in the skiff. : 

This was accordingly done. Theskiff was brought 
alongside of the “ Little Belle,” avd everything that 
was valuable and could easily be removed was passed 
over by Juba into it. Juba himself then came on 
board of the skiff, and the wreck was cast off. The 
skiff, released now from her burden, soon filled her 
sail, and began to glide on very swiftly over the 
water. 

The party now all felt much relieved, though they 
were still somewhat uneasy on account of the dark- 
ness of the night and the increasing wind. They went 
on, however, very prosperously. Mr. Cameron kept 
the young ladies in good spirits by conversing with 
them, managing the boat all the while with great 
dexterity. In about an hour they reached the en- 
trance of the little creek on the Colonel’s grounds 
at Bloomingaale. The moon came out into view at 
an interstice of the clouds just in time to light them 
into port. 

As soon as they had landed the Colonel gave Mr. 
Cameron a cordial though somewhat formal invita- 
tion to remain and spend the night at his house. 
Maria very earnestly seconded this invitation. Mary 
said nothing, for being, as it were, herself a guest at 
Bloomingdale she did not feel at liberty to take any 
part in offering hospitality to any other person. But 
she evinced very plainly by her countenance the in- 
terest she felt in Mr. Cameron’s accepting the invita 
tion. He, however, declined it. He said he felt that 
he must return to New York. They remonstrated 
with him upon the danger of undertaking to go down 
the river on so wild a night and in so {frail a boat, but 
he said that he was accustomed to be out on the river 
at all times and in all weathers, and that his boat was 
perfectly safe. 

** Besides,” said be, “the wind is subsiding, I think, 
and the moon is coming out, so thatl shall have a 
very pleasant passage down.”’ 


“And when will you come and see us?’ asked 
ia. 


“IT will give myself the pleasure of calling in a few 
days,’’ said Mr. Cameron, “if the Colonel will give 
me permission. I shall wish to know that you have 
not suffered from your exposures to-night.” 

“Certainly,” said the Colonel. ‘We be very 
glad to see you. I believe you bave saved our lives 
to-night—once certainly if not twice; and we owe 
you a great deal of gratitude.” 

**No, Colonel,” said Mr. Cameron; “you owe me 
nuthing. What Ihave done has been a much greater 
source of pleasure to me than it bas been of advantage 
to you.”’ 

So saying, Mr. Cameron took leave of the party on 


the little pier and then stepped into the skiff again. 
The rope was cast off, the sail filled, and the little 
skiff glided rapidly out into the river, its white sheet 
made whiter under the brilliant illumivation which 
it received from the moon, which was now shining out 
in full splendor. 

“What a nice fellow he is,” 
him so much!”’ 

“You must not like him too much,” said Mary. 

“Why not?” rejoined Maria. 

** Because | am afraid he is a rebel,” said Mary, with 
a lurking smile upon her countenance. 

‘I don t care for that,” said Maria. 


said’ Maria. “I like 


CHAPTER V. 
THE BOAT RECOVERED. 

It was now about ten o’clock. Mr. Cameron found, 
as he sailed out of the little harbor at Bloomingdale, 
that the wind was subsiding. The clouds, too, were 
growing dighter and thinner in all direc dons, and 
were opening everywhere so as to show large inter- 
vals of sky through which the brightest of the stars 
could be seen twinkling here and there, those of 
lesser magnitude being dimmed by the increasing 
effulgence of the moon. In a vord, there was a 
promise of a bright and beautiful night. 

As soon as the little skiff was clear .f the land, Mr. 
Cameron turned his head toward the the place where 
the “ Little Belle” had been abandoned. 

“T don’t think there was ballast enough on board 
of her to sink her,” said he to himself, “‘and if she is 
afloat I will find her, if | have to explore every square 
yard of the river from Sandy Hook to Tappan Sea.”’ 

The breeze, though not so strong as it had been, was 
still fresh, and the little skiff, leaning over from it as 
if she were inclined to liedown upon the water, glided 
on very swiftly toward the middle of the river. Mr. 
Cameron sitting in the stern kept a constant lookout 
before and on both sides in hopes of getting a glimpse 
of the mast of the * Little Belle.” 

Presently he saw some dark object before him, 
which he soon made out to bea sloop atanchor. The 
bow of the boat was up stream, indicating that the 
tide had turned and was now flowing down the river. 

Mr. Cameron steered his skiff back and forth across 
the river as he gradually descended the stream, look- 
ing out all the time for the mast of the “* Little Belle,”’ 
but being after all in no haste to discover it, 30 bighly 
did he enjoy the state of calm and delightful reverie 
which filled his soul as he reclined in the stern of the 
boat and glided smoothly in the moonlight over the 
surface of the river. 

“What a brilliant beauty she 1s.” said he to himself, 
not thinking of the “Little Belle.” “And what a 
thoughtful and loving expression in Miss Grayson’s 
eyes. Idon't know which is tbe prettier. Miss Mort- 
calm is the more charming, and Miss Grayson by all 
odds the more lovely.” 

After crossing and recrossing many times, and 
meeting several sloops and schooners and other ciaft, 
some at anchor and some moving slowly up or down 
the stream, but without encountering the “ Little 
Belle,” Mr. Cameron arrived opposite New York. 
Here he turned the skiff toward the shore, and 
passing in by the side of a small wooden pier he 
landed at a little floating stage where a number of 
other boats were lying. He fastened his boat to a 
ring in the landing stage after taking in the sail, and 
then went upintothetown. The streets were silent 
and deserted. He walked on at a rapid pace for some 
distance until at length he entered a street which was 
bordered on both sides by Jarge and hancsome honses, 
the private residences apparently of the wealthier 
class. He entered at an iron gate in front of one of 
these houses, and crossing the yard by a broad walk 
paved with flag stones he ascended the steps to the 
front door. He opened the door by a night key and 
went in. 

The door led toa spacious hall extending through 
the house which was lighted by a gilded lamp sus- 
pended in the center ofit. The sides of the hall were 
formed of large panels of oak, in each of which hung 
a painting, and it was ornamented in various parts 
with carved work and sculpture. Upon one side was 
a grand staircase. The stairs were broad and of very 
easy ascent, and they were protected by a massive 
and handsomely carved balustrade. 

Mr. Cameron passed through the hall andgentered 
a small back parlor at the end of it. The little parlor 
was very well furnished, and it had a very snug and 
comfortable air. A large lamp was burning upon the 
table at the center of the room, and at one side near 
a window a table was set with one cover asif for the 
supper of a single person. 

Mr. Cameron rang the bell, and shortly after the 
door opened and a very respectable colored woman 
appeared. 

*My mother has gone to bed, I suppose,” said Mr. 
Cameron. 

* Yes, Mr. Edward,” said she. 
half an hour ago.” 

*“ Well, you may bring me in some tea, Rosa,” said 
Mr. Cameron, “and then I am going out again. I 
may not come home before morning.” 

“Yes, Mr. Edward.” said Rosa. 

* And if mother inquires for mein the morning, in 
case I should not get home before she wakes, tell her 
that a boat belonging to one of my friends has got 
adrift ov the riverand I am going out toh find it.”’ 

The supper being finished—and it was d tched in 


“She went to bed 
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a very short time—Mr..Cameron ‘hurried away. He 
walked rapidly back to the river, embarked on board 
his skiff, and pushed off from the shore. 

As the boat moved away from the pier Mr. Cameron 
occupied himself with making a mental calculation 
of the probable direction and drift of the tide since 
the “* Little Belle’ was abandoned, in order to. form 
some judgment in regard to the part of the river 
where he was then to expect to find her. He con- 
cluded that she must be below rather than above him, 
and he steered accordingly down the stream. As he 
went on he looked out in every direction over the 
water, but the wreck was nowhere to be seen. He 
went to and fro across the channel, and then ran 
down a long distance toward the Narrows, inclining 
1o the western side of the river in going down and to 
the eastern in coming back; but bis search was in 
vain. He passed several small vessels at anchor in 
different positions, but their decks were silent and 
deserted, so that Mr. Cameron could make no in- 
quiries. 

At length he saw dimly at a distance, oh the star- 
board bow, what seemed to be a small sail-boat head 
up the harbor. He turned at once toward this boat. 
As he gradually drew nearer to her he could perceive 
that she was toiling laboriously through the water, as 
if having something in tow. Very soon he perceiveda 
mast at a short distance astern of her which he soon 
satisfied himself was the mast of the “ Little Belle.” 

As soon as he came within easy hailing distance he 
called out, 

Boat aboy!” 

The man at the helm of the sail boat responded in 
the usual manner. 

“You have picked up a boat adnift,’’ said Mr. 
Cameron. 

“Yes,” said the helmsman. 
seems to speak for itself.”’ 

‘* | am in search of a boat that got adrift—the ‘ Lit- 
tle Belle of Bloomingdale.’’”’ 

“Very good,” said the man. ‘‘I hope you will have 
as good luck in finding boats adrift as we have had.” 

Mr. Cameron was for the moment a little discon- 
certed. He brought his skiff about, however, so as to 
head her off in the same direction asthe sail boat, and 
the two vessels were now sailing along together side 
by side, though at some little distance from each 
other. 

““T believe that the boat which you have got is the 
one I am in pursuit of, and if so I shall have to claim 
her.” 

“ Are you the owner of her?’’ asked the helmsman., 

“‘ No,” said Mr. Cameron. ‘She belongs to a friend 
of mine.” 

“Very good!” said the helmsman. ‘“ And has he 
given you an order on us to deliver her to you?” 

Mr. Cameron saw at once that the men in the sail 


a fact that 


- boat were getting the better of him in the negotia- 


tion, and for an instant he hesitated as to bis reply. 

“ Because, you see,” continued the helmsman, “she 
is a valuable boat, and we should not like to deliver 
her to a’stranger without an order.”’ 

“Then will you take ber home to the owner your- 
selves if I will tell you who he is and give you his 
address?” 

replied the helmsman, coolly, we shall do 
no such thing, you may depend.’’ 

“ What are you going to do with her, then?” asked 
Mr. Cameron. — 

‘We shall keep her safe in our own custody and 
take good care of her until we see a reward offered,” 
said the man. 

“And then you will give her up?” asked Mr. 
Cameron. 

“Why, that will depend upon circumstances,” said 
the helmsman. “If the amount of the reward is 
about mght we shall give herup. If not——”’ 

“Well? If not—what then?” 

“Why, then,” replied the helmsman, “‘ we shall 
hold on awhile for farther consideration.”’ 

Here there was a short pause. 

*“ But now I know that the boat is found,” said Mr. 
Cameron, “ all I shall have to do is to let the owner 
know that fact and prevent his offering a reward. 
Then all he will have to do is to come directly to you 
for her and claim her.” 

“Very well,” replied the helmsman, “‘ he can come 
and claim her—if he can find her.” 

Here there was another pause. Mr. Cameron was 
rather at a loss to know what it was best for him to 
do. He dropped astern a little with the skiff, in order 
to look more closely at the wreck in tow. 

“Don’t come tov near,” said the helmsman, in a 
warning tone. 

““T only wish to be sure that it is the ‘ Little Belle,’ ” 
said Mr. Cameron. ‘“ You are not afraid that I shall 
attempt to use any force, [bope. Lam one and you 
are three, and that is a long odds.”’ 

“ That's very good odds,” replied the helmsman, ‘‘if ; 
both parties are equally armed.” 

“True,” said Mr. Cameron. ‘‘Andin point of fact 
Iam very well armed. I never go out on the river at 


night in these times without that precaution. But I 

am armed only for defense. So you need not be 

afraid of my making any fight about the boat. Be- 

sidee, I think you have a good claim upon her—for. 
salvage.” 

' “ That’s talking like asensible man,” said the helms- 

man. * We found this boat, with a hole ip her bottom, 

Tull of water and drifting out to sea, and we are tak- 


ing a great deal of trouble to tow her up to town. 
And if you suppose that we are going to give her up 
without a consideration you’re mistaken, that’s all.”’ 

** You are right,” said Mr. Cameron. “ You ought 
to have some compensation. What reward do you 
expect to be offered for such a boat as this?” 

‘ Five guiveas,” replied the helmsman, promptly. 

Mr. Cameron thought that this was toomuch. But 
he asked the men what sum they would take at that 
time and so be saved all risk and trouble about get- 
ting the reward, and after some consideration and 
consultation together they said they would take three 
guineas. This sum Mr. Cameron agreed to pay on 
condition that the men would go ashore somewhere 
with the boat and help stop the leak temporerily, so 
that he could navigate her to Bloomingdale. This the 


men agreed to do. 
(To be continued.) 


Our Poung Folks. 


NELL. 
A STORY FOR CHRISTMAS-TIME. 
By Epira Hrywoop. 


TELL you what it 1s, Nell, you’re a coward.” 
*“*No, Walter, no.” 

“But you are; all girls are. Theyre poor things.” 

Nell’s heart swelled with resentment. Hadn't she 
ridden on the camel’s back at the circus? Hadn't she 
followed Walter through perils innumerable in nut- 
ting and berrying seasons? Hadn’t she promised to 
follow him to the world’s end if he would only let her? 
And now to be accused of cowardice! The color 
mounted to her cheeks and the tears to her eyes. 

“You are very unkind,” she said. “I would never 
call you a coward.” . 

“But you couldn’t, you know,” said Walter, with 
masculine contempt. The idea of your calling mea 
coward! That would be too good a joke. Now stand 
aside.” 

“Let it go,”’ pleaded Nell, “it is only a poor little 
mouse.” 

“No, sir-ee. They’re nasty things. They nibble all 
the edges off Margaret’s tarts. Perhaps it was this 
very fellow. Just hear him squeak.” 

At this mournful sound Nell stuffed her fingers into 
her ears. The two children were in the barn contem- 
plating their victim: a very small mouse in a cage 
trap. Death awaited it in the form of a pail of water. 
Walter took mousie gingerly by the tail. 

“ Now, if you are going to make a fuss, you shan’t 
see it,” he said with brotherly authority. 

Nell stood irresolute. Should she stay and see the 
poor little creature drown, or should she run and 
prove herself a coward? 

** Now for it,” cried Weiter. 
One—two—three!” 

Mousie gave a piteous squeak, and Nell at the same 
moment uttered a shriek so loud and shrill that Wal- 
ter jumped almost out of his boots. In his fright he 
let go his hold of the mouse, and away it scampered 
and was seen no more. 

“You great baby,” he cried, recovering himself, 
“See what you have done!” 

Nell, with great alacrity, had skipped on top of the 
milking bench and stood holding her skirts around 
her and trembling with nervousness. She couldn't 
help feeling glad that the mouse was saved. Perhaps 
he was even now telling the story of his miraculous 
escape to Mrs. Mouse and all fhe little mice; but then, 
on the other hand, Walter was angry. He was very 
angry; she could see that from the whiteness of his 
face and the red spot on each cheek. He didn’t say 
say much; he never did when he was angry; but he 
looked—and Nell trembled. 

“T didn’t mean to,” she sobbed. 
little, Walter, and so frightened.”’ 

“‘Pshaw!’ said Walter, “I said you were a coward.” 

* But I’'in not,” flashed Nell. “I wasn’t afraid one 
bit; I wasonly sorry.”’ 

Walter was unable to meet this argument, so he 
walked off in sullen silence after firing a parting shot. 
“Well, you shan’t play with me again, any way.”’ 

“Oh, do let me, Walter!” begged Nell, getting down 
from the milking bench and following at a respectful 
distance. ‘I'll be good, indeed I will.” 

Never again,” said Walter. 

Nell felt this to be final. It was useless to vrge him 
now so she turned sorrowfully away. If Walter would 
uever play with her again life was hardly worth liv- 
ing. What was the use of Christmas holidays if she 
bad to amuse herself without him. 

She walked about alone a few minutes and then 
catching sight of Maud at the window she‘started for 
the school room. 

All her sisters were there, Maud drumming on the 
window pane, Grace mending her dress, and Georgi- 
ana trimming up an old hat. 

“Did Walter drown the mouse?” they asked as Nell 
made her appearance. 

Neil said she didn’t feel like talkiug just then and 
sat down by the fire to warm her half frozen hands. 

The older girls had been conversing earnestly as she 
came in and now they began again. 

“It is too bad,” said Maud. 

“It’s a shame,” said Grace. 

“It is very hard,” sighed Georgiana. 

“What is it?” cried Nell. 


“Get out of the way. 


** But it was so 


“Oh you are too little, you wouldn’t understand,”’ 
said Maud, with the superiority of twelve over seven. 

This was bard. Nell expected to be treated with 
contempt by Walter. He wasa boy. But that, Maud, 
who was merely a girl like herself, should adopt that 
tone roused a spirit of rebellion. 

“I am séven,”’ she said, with dignity. 

Maud laughed, 

“Don’t tease her, said Georgiana,’’ and then re- 
lapsed again into gloomy silence. 

“What is the matter,’”’ demanded Nell. 
body dead ?’’ 

“Ob you'll know fast enough Christmas morning,” 
said Maud, “then you'll look in your stocking and not 
find a thing, not a single, solitary thing.”’ 

Nell opened her eyes. . This was a calamity indeed! 
Nothing 1m her stocking Christmas morning; not a 
stick of candy, not a doll, not even an orange in the 
toe! She had hardly strength left to gasp out, ‘‘ Why 
not?’ 


because,” said Maud. 

** Because ?”’ echoed Nell. 

“Because papa can’t afford it,” said Maud glibly, 
“he is very poor you know.”’ 

“‘Now if Uncle Josiah were only to die,” suggested 
Georgiana plaintively. 

“But be wouldn’t leave us any money,” said Maud, 
“now that he has quarreled with papa.”’ 

Georgiana sighed. ‘“‘He might give us just a hun- 
dred dollars,” she said. *‘He wouldn’t feel it and it 
would make us so comfortable.”’ 

“ Why don’t we ask him for it?”’ said Nell. 

The girls laughed, ** Why indeed,” they sa:d. 

Nell was not much the wiser for this remark. She 
had often heard of this uncle. The girls always spoke 
of him in a balf whisper, ana Nell had ap indistinct 
notion that he was a kind of ogre who lived ina big 
house surrounded by his money bags, and was subject 
to terrible fits of temper. 

““Why do you want him to die?” she inquired after 
a pause. 

“*Oh we don’t,” cried Georgiana, hastily, intensely 
shocked at this way of putting it. ‘We only said if 
he did die.” 

“I think it is much pleasanter to have him alive,” 
said Nell. ** Now we can ask him to give us a hun- 
dred dollars.”’ 

you baby,” sald Maud. 

“He couldn’t mind our askivg him,” continued 
Nell. 

“Well, I shouldn’t like to be the one to do it,” put 
in Maude, with determination. : 

“ You are not brave,”’ said Nell. 
mind.”’ 

“Oh, wouldn’t be! You just ask him.” 

Nell was silent. At last she bad found something 
that Walter would be afraid to do, and yet for her 
part she considered it rather a simple undertaking. 

“Suppose I were to ask Uncle Josiah,” said Nell, 
“could Walter call me a coward after that?” 

“I should thiak not,” said Maud, with a short laugh. 

Nell’s determination was taken. She knew where 
her uncle lived. It was ina large house at the other 
end of the village. 

“lam going out for a walk,” she said, tying on her 
hood and mittens. 

* As she spent most of her time out of doors no one 
inquired where she was going. It was a long walk 
through the village, and the day was cold. 

Nell walked fast and sometimes ran to keep warm. 
At last she saw the house before her. How grand it 
looked, how dismal! 

Her heart began to beat fast as she ascended the ° 
steps. What wouid he say to her, what would he do? 
Would he have only one eye, and that in the middle 
of his forehead. 

All the first-class ogres she had ever read of had 
only one eye, just like a flaming coal. She rang the 
bell; then waited. 

She was greatly relieved jto find that the door was 
opened by a smart servant girl, with a pleasant smile. 

“I want tosee Uncle Josiah,” said Nell. 

“Dear, dear,” said the girl, staring, *‘are you his 
niece ?”’ 

“ He is my uncle,’’ repeated Nell, thinking it wiser 
to stick to her first statement and not being quite 
sure of her own relatiofiship to this formidable indi- 
vidual. 

There were a few flakes of snow in the air, and they 
lodged on the little gray sacque and dotted the red 
hood. 

The girl look at her, and then, bidding her follow, 
opened she door of a large room at the end of the 
hall. 


“‘ Here is a little girl come to see you, sir,’’ she said, 
aud, pushing Nell in, closed the docr bebind her. - 

Good gracious! was this Uncle Josiah ? 

“He is exactly like papa,” thought Nell, “only he 
is taller and his dressing gown is different.”’ She 
laughed when she thought of Walter and Maud being 
afraid of this quiet old gentleman. 

He looked up as she approached him, and rather 
startled her by saying “‘ Eb” in a loud tone. 

“* Please, Uncle Josiah,”’ began Nell. 

Eb?” repeated the old gentleman. 

Nell wished he wouldn’t speak so Joud, but she be- 
= again, “Walter called me « coward, and Maud 

“What do want, little girl?” said Uncle Josiah, 
sharply, as Nell hesitated, 


“Is any- 


* Walter 
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Now, Nell thought was her opportunity. a 

‘*T would like some money if you please.” 

The nice old gentleman put his Land in his pocket. 

Nell almost laughed aloud. “ Ab,” she said to her- 
self, “‘when I tell them at the home how easy it all 
was, Walter may still call mea coward.” Here was 
the hundred dollars coming for the asking. 

The old gentlefhan drew his hand slowly from his 
pocket, looked at the piece of money it contained, 
and then gave it to Nell. 

** Now run away, little girl,’’ he said. 

Nell looked at the money, too. Did her eyes deceive 
her ! No, there it lay in her outstretched palm—one 
cent! 

The disappointment was too much for her. The 
tears rose to her eyes and she handed it back with an 
air of wounded dignity. 

“Tt is not enough,” she said. “It could never be 
divided.”’ 

“ Highty, tighty,” said the old gentleman. 

His sight seemed to be poor and he bent down to 
see her better. 

Nell looked up at him, her eyes as black as coals, 
her cheeks as rosy as apples. 

“How much do you want,” .asked Uncle Josiah, at 
length. 

** ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS,” said Nell. 

Uncle Josiah uttered an exclamation so loud that 
Nell screamed a sharp scream that seemed to startle 
the old gentleman very much. Then they stared at 
each other again. 

‘“* What is your name?” asked Uncle Josiah. 

“Nell, and-the other the same as your’s.”’ 

“Who sent you here?” 

““Tcame myself,’’ said Nell, and then she went on 
to explain how the stockings were to be empty Christ- 
mas morning, and what the girls had said about his 
wealth and their poverty, and how surprised and 
pleased they would be if he would send them a hun- 
dred dollars. 

Uncle Josiah had taken his seat again and listened, 
while Nell finding the warmth of the big fire pleasant 
stood toasting ber hands and telling her story. 

“So they don’t know where you are?” he said, as 
she finished. 

Nell shook her head. 

‘Nell, you had better be trotting home again,”’ he 
said pleasantly, “‘or they will be sending the town 
crier after you.” 

This was terrible. To be sent home without the 
money after all, and yet Nell dared not speak of it 

in. 
“She picked up‘her mittens and started for the door, 
but she had been taught to shake hands in saying 
good by. 

**Good by, Uncle Josiah,” she said, holding out her 
hand. 

Uncle Josiah took it and then, strange to say, 
held it. 

‘* Let me see,” he said, *‘ you live at the other end of 
the village, don’t you? A long walk for such a little 
body, and dear me, dear me, it is snowing.” 

Sure enough the air was filled with large flakes and 
the grey sky bad a settled, determined look as though 
it had made up its mind to be stormy and unpleasant 
for some time to come. : 

* You can’t go home to-night, that is very certain,”’ 
said Uncle Josiah; and then he and Nell stood and 
watched the storm from the window, hand in hand. 

Later a message was.sent to Nell’s home, saying 
the little girl was safe with her uncle, and would be 
taken care of ur til the storm was over. 

They dined pleasantly together, and spent the even- 
ing in the library over the big fire, where Nell had 
first made her uncle’s acquaintance. Once she laughed 
softly to herself, *‘ Why, you have two eyes after all, 
uncle,” she said. 

“Two eyes?” repeated her uncle. 
have.”’ 

“Well,” said Nell, meditatively, “I thought you 
would only have one, and that would be right in the 
middle of your forehead.”’ 

Uncle Josiah didn’t look pleased. 

““Yes,”’ continued Nell, “just like Ogre Grufenuff ; 
don’t you know him?” 

By and by Mary Ann, the pleasant-looking servant 
girl came in and took Nell off with her to bed. 

She spent two days very happily with her uncle, and 
at the end of that time her papa arrived and carried 
her off in a sleigh. 

Nell was pleased to see Uncle Josiah and her father 
shake hands before they left, and she told Walter 
afterwards that she was sure “ they were good friends 
again.” 

When Nell reached home she was treated with great 
respect by Walter. How a girl who would scream at 
a mouse could do a thing requiring so much pluck 
puzzled him exceedingly. The only solution to the 
mystery he could think of was that * Nell was awful 
queer.”’ 

He told her this as they stood together by the school- 
room window. 

“How queer?” said Nell, rather troubled. ‘“‘ You 
don’t think me cowardly now, do you, Walter ?’’ 

Welter sbook his head slowly. 

“ No,” he said, doubtfully; “not exactly; but you’d 
be scared at another mouse, I'll be bound.” 

Nell was very much cast down at this, and not until 
Christmas morning did she entirely recover her 
spirits. 


“Of course I 


Then the sight of the stockings stuffed out to their 
utmost capacity drove every other thought away. No 
one was forgotten; all had what they wanted, and it 
was a happy day for all. 

“Did Uncle Josiah give us all these things?’ said 
Nell, as she reveled in the pretty toys about her. “Ob, 
I wish I could thank him!” — 

Later in the day he came to see her, and with her 
arms around his neck Nell thanked him in her own 
way. 


THE PROFESSORS CHAIR. 


ELECTRICITY. 


III, 

OW we come to something barder to understand. 
The electricity spoken of last week is not the 
kind they use in telegraphing. There is another 
kind ealled * current electricity,” and this is what is 
used nowadays. You remember the Leyden jar and 
the fluid carried into it from the cylinder? The Pro- 
fessor explained that the electricity made by the 
rubber passed out of the jar ina body whenever it 
got the chance. You can see that that kind wouldn't 
do at all for such a purpose as telegraphing, where 

you want the action of the fluid to be continuous. 

‘There are several ways of producing current elec- 
tricity. A battery for the purpose usually consists of 
a jar of glass or earthen ware containing two metals 
in a solution of acid and water. Zine is one of the 
metals, and the other may besilver, copper, platinum, 
or some other metal. Supposing we have our solu- 
tion ready in the jar. We drop a piece of zinc in, but 
notice no result. Now we place a piece of platinum 
in the solution, and still nothing unusual takes place. 
But if we move the metals so that they will touch 
each other, the acid will at once begin to eat the zinc. 
If the two metals are sepurated, and connected by 
a wire, a current of electricity passes from the silver 
plate, wnich becomes what they called the positive 
pole, to the zinc (negative pole) plate which is then 
acted upon by the solution in which it rests. Some 
people say that the current is caused by the chemical 
action as [shown in ‘the’ eating away of the zinc, and 
others that the eating of the zine is caused by the 
current, The Professor would only make enemies if 
he were to settle, the question, so he leaves it jnst 
where it is. 

This current is also called “ Galvanic electricity ” or 
‘“Galvanism”’ after Galvani who first discovered it. 
He was experimenting with the leg of a dead frog, 
and accidentally touched metals of different kinds to 
the leg which immediately began to twitch, a current 
of electricity had passed through it just as it does 
through ,our wire connecting the two metals in the 
battery. 

This battery can be used for other purposes than 
telegraphing. Let us take copper plating or electro- 
typing, for instance. 

In a solution of sulphate of copper and water is 
hung a plate of copper which we will connect with 
the “positive pole”’ of the battery. Opposite to the 
copper plate the article to be coated is hung, and 
this attached to the negative pole of the battery 
thus forming the circuit for current electricity when 
it leaves the positive pole of the battery always tries 
to find its way back to the negative pole, and must do 
so to be effective. 

In the case of our electrotyping, when the circuit is 
made complete by the connections we have men- 
tioned, the electricity separates the copper from the 
acid and deposits it upon thearticle hung for coating; 
while the waste is made good by the plate of copper 
giving off a portion of its metal into the solution. 

Is your hair turning white by this time? Then, I’m 
afraid you may be sorry to learn that the most won- 
derful things about electricity are yet to be told. 

When the Professor first had this sudden attack of 
scientific knowledge, he told you about magnets. 

Let us take a piece of soft iron (wrought iron) and 
pass a current of electricity across it at a right angle 
and the piece of iron becomes a perfect magnet! 
Stop the current and the iron becomes as free from 
magnetism as it was at first The wire from the 
battery must not touch the iron, but must run as 
close as possible to it. If it touched the iron the elec- 
tricity would run intoit and off through anything 
which might be holding it. 

They wind the wire round and round the iron, and 
about the wire they put silk to “insulate” it, for, as 
we saw last week, the electricity will not pass through 
the silk to the iron. Tbe greater the number of 
coils around the iron, the stronger the magnet be- 
comes. So now we can easily see the principle of 
telegraphing. Let our piece of soft iron be shaped 
like the ordinary horse-shoe magnet. To start with 
this piece of iron is free from magnetism. Let us 
coil the wire from our battery around it. Now we 
have a magnet ready to attract the little piece of iron 
on our “sounder” above the magnet. You all have 
heard the clicking of “sounders”’ in telegraph of- 
fices. The sounder isalever held back by a spring. 
When the current passes and makes a magnet of the 
horse-shoe, the sounder is drawn down to it. When 
the current is broken the horse-shoe ceases to be a 
magnet and the sounder springs back again. But re- 
member one thing. The sounder does not quite 
touch the magnet, for it is strange, but yet true, 
that if the iron of the sounder came in contact 


| with the horse-shoe the latter would remain a mag- 
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net even after the current stopped, and until the iron 
was taken off; and as the spring isn’t strong enough 
to pull it off, some other arrangement had to be 
thought of. So they placed set screws above and 
below the arm of the lever. When the current was 
on, the msgnet drew the lever down, but the two 
were prevented from coming in contact by the arm 
touching the set screw first. The screw above was 
to prevent the arm from flying back so far that the 
arm wouldn’t be attracted by the magnet. It is the 
stopping of this arm by the set screws, as it is drawn 
toward the magnet or released, that makes the click- 
ing of the sounder. 

The current is broken by what is called a key. 
This key connects what is known as the “ line wire”’ 
with one of the battery wires. The other battery 
wire runs to the ground, for it has been discovered 
that the earth completes the circuit. If the battery 
is in New York and the other end of the line or tele- 
graph wire in San Francisco, a return wire would 
bave to be built for the current to find its way back 
to the battery in New York, if the earth didn’t answer 
the purpose just as well. Some scientific men say 
that the earth is a great reservoir for the electricity, 
and that the latter doesn’t go back to the battery at 
all, and the Professor is going to let them fight it out 
alone. 

When the operator touches the key and presses it 
down, as you’ve so often seen him do, he touches two 
points together. This contact allows the electricity 
to make the complete circuit. When he lifts the 
knob the circuit is broken and his rapid touches are 


faithfully clicked out on the “sounder” in the office 


of the clerk who is receiving the message thousands 
of mies away. You know the professor told about 
the dashes of the telegraphic alphabet some time 
ago. The length of these dashes is governed by the 
length of time the knob of the key is pressed down. 
Some clerks are so expert that they can read the 
message by the clicks of the sounder, while others 
have to have the dashes indicated on paper. The 
knob of the key has to be insulated or the clerk would 
receive a shock every time he pressed it down and 
made the circuit complete. 

The Professor gives you a rest of a week now in order 
that you may recover from the effects of so much 
bard thinking, and be prepared for the “ Electric 
Light.”’ 


PUZZLES. 


PALINDROMIC ENIGMA. 


1. The very first thing find a feminine name, 
That backward and forward is always the same. 
2. A quick, jerking motion, if rightly you name, 
Read backward and forward is always the same. 
3. A cloth worn at table by many a dame, 
Read backward and forward is always the same. 
4. Now find a word that surprise doth proclaim, 
_And that back ward and forward is always the same. 
The initials connected a title will frame, 
Given to men of ecclesiastical fame, 
Which backward and forward is always the same. 
F. A. P. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


[am a proverb of 3% letters. 
My 4, 10, 24, 21, 27, 13, a seminary. 
My 19, 29, 12, 30, 9, must be carefully handled. 
My 6, 16, 25, 20, 34, a form ofa cry. 
My 26, 22, 5, 32, 11, 9, to bind. 
My 23, 33, 1, 35, 19, to avoid. 
My 28, 3, 8, 34, well informed. 
My 17, 7, 14, assist. 
My 15, 31, 35, 2, sour. 
My 18, 27, 6, to draw. L. R. 
CONCEALED DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


1. In our new house we shall have an arch in kitchen, and 
one in the library as well. 

2. Iam Doctor Scrubb. Lest a slight wound prove fatal. | 
bind it with swathes. 

8. A French giass window pane stands well against storms. 

4. Tom and Tab, both excellent cats, persist in keeping us 
awake at night. 

5. We cannot ornament our house as we would, for at every 
turn we are met with the word “economy.” 

6. In selecting corn for seed, do not take any ear not thor- 
oughly filled out. 

In the above sentences find words signifying: 1. To jingle. 
2. Elsewkere. 3. Ahome. 4. A member of an ecclesiastica! 
order. 5. Toscoid. 6. To desire. 


The initials and finals are household pets. DOLLY. 


ANSWERS TV) PUZZLES OF NOV. 20. 


Star Puzzle.—From 1 to 2, Leakage. From 2 to 3, Evident. 
From 3 to 4, Tunnage. From 4 to 5, Evasive. From 5 to 1, 
Eternal. 

Scattered Proverb.—W here there's a will there's a way. 

Mince-meat.— Pineapple. 

Chance Hidings.—1. Ida. 2. Nina. 3. Ella. 4 Dora. 5 
Anne. 6. Ada. 7. Eva. 8. Orah. 9%. Selma. 


Square Words.—1. 2. 
STAR BEA M 
TORE ROPE 
ART APE 8 
REsT NEs T 


Enigma.—|. Homer. 2. Mistress and maid. 3. Evangeline. 
4. Dryden. 5. H. M. Field. 6. Ivanhoe. 7. Tyndall. 8. The 
Seasons. Whole. Listeners never hear any good of them- 
selves. 

_Anawer to Diamond in Nov. 6.— 
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Science and “Ort. 


AT THE REMENYI Matinee Saturday afternoon Dec. 5 
New Yorkers had another opportunity of familiarizing 
themselves with this excellent artist. Of his assistants, the 
Stringed Quartette played well, Miss Emily Winand made 
a fair impression, and Mr. Courtney was afflicted with 
hoarseness ; but Mr. Remenyi himself more than made up 
for other deficiencies. Some of his notes were exquisite. 
The simple ease with which he conducted himself when his 
stiing broke in. the midst of the “‘ Othello” brought the 
audience into a happy condition of gcod humor which 
helped to keep them in magnetic sympathy with him all 
through the afternoon. His face is quite as much of a 
study as his playing, and we advise every one who hears 
him to get near enough to watch the play of feature which 
shows how much enjoyment he takes in the music he per- 
forms. 


Tue Oratorio Society gave its first concert of the 
season Saturday, Nov. 30th, with a strong chorus and a 
good house. The programme, which included Mendelssohn's 
‘114th Psalm” and Han iel's Alexander’s Feast,” was 
measurably new to a New York audience, and by the 
chorus, at least, was admirably rendcred. Of the soloists 
we cannot speak so heartily. For Mr. Remmertz it must 
be said that he did the little that was allotted to him faith- 
fully and well. As for Miss Ames and Mr. Courtney both 
had to struggle against difficulties, the one of music and 
the other of voice. Miss Ames’s light soprano is hardly 
adapted to Handel's music, while Mr. Courtney's cold 
seems to be almost chronic, so seriously has it impaired his 
every performance within the last three weeks. Dr. 
Damrosch m y congratulate himsel , however, that that 
part of the wo_k in which he has the largest personal con- 
cern was so thoroughly successful. 


THE PLANETS FOR DECEMBER.-—On the 5th inst. Venus 
was in superior conjunction with the sun with the whole of 
her enlightened side turned directly toward the earth, but 
since she was almost behind the sun she was not visible to 
the naked eye. For the same reason some weeks will 
elafse before she will become a conspi- uous object in the 
western evening sky. Venus is now at her greatest dis- 
tance from the earth, about 165,000,000 of miles. Mercury 
is an evening star during most of the month. On the 8th 
inst. he ma; be seen about an hour after sunset not far 
from the point where the sun disappeared. Mercury and 
Venus will be nearly in conjunction on the 24th, but will 
be invisible on account of tLeir nearness to the sun. Jupi- 
ter wili be an evening star—not at his greatest brilliancy 


as he is approaching his conjunction with the sun, and will 


become a morning star in February. Saturn is now an 
evening star and is very bright in the eastern sky. At 
seven o'clock he is about half way between the horizon 
and the zenith. There are no large stars in his immediate 
neighborhood so that he can be readily recognized. His 
position is now and will for some time be near the inter- 
section of the great celestial circles; the equinoctial, the 
ecliptic and the equinoctial culure. This last is the merid- 
ian from which stars are measured on the ecliptic. Mars, 
very small and very red, rises about 5a. M. and may be 
seen from time to time until the sun overpowers him. 
Shooting stars are looked for from now until the middle of 
the month, as it is probable that the earth will at that time 
pass through a meteoric zone. . 


Tue Art DisPpLay oF Messrs. M. & Co. 
(late Goupil & Co.), now open at their gallery, 170 Fifth 
avenue, is of more than usual interest and excellence. 
Most of the pictures are fresh importations from Europe, 
and many of them were on exhibition at this year’s salon. 
The place of honor is taken by Kaemmerer’s latest work, 
Le Baptéme, a companion picture to the *‘ Marriage Pro- 
cession,” owned by Mr. T. A. Howell of Brooklyn, and 
familiarized to the public by Goupil’s admirable photogra- 
vure process. Le Baptéme represents a party—presumably 
the same as figured in the ‘“‘ Marriage Procession”—emer- 
ging from a church door, the central figure being a nurse. 
proudly bearing the infant, on cither side the mother and 
father bending over with a look of tender solicitude, and 
behind a crowd of eager and delighted relatives, among 
whom the aged grandmother is conspicuous. Through the 
fence at the side a group of hungry urchins are reaching 
their hands to receive some bon-bons which a young 
woman, one of the party, carelessly extends. The picture 
is more in the anecdotic school than its predecessor, and 
from the larger range of sympathies to which it appeak 
will be likely to win even more popularity. It is in the 
artist’s best style, bight with color, pleasing in sentiment, 
and strikingly effective. It is worth while noticing how 
admirably, even with the artist’s dashing treatment, the 


‘texture of the dresses is reproduced; and how with the 


least possible attention to detail, the salient features of 
the scene are yet most eifectively brought out. 

On the opposite wall hangs another memento of the 
Salon, one of Merle’s latest masterpieces, with the title, 
**Charles VI. and Odette”; recalling the melancholy story 
of the “beloved” King of France, who in his loss of reason, 
when his own relatives and wife had forsaken him, found 
no one to bring consolation to his mind but the fair Odette 
de Champdivers. It was for his entertainment that play- 
ing cards are said to have been invented; and in the pict- 
ure the mad king is represented as looking on while Odette 
deals the cards and strives to fix his unsettled gaze upon the 
game. Between the girl’s sweet face, with its classical 
outline, delicate flush and winning expression, and the 
livid features and wandering eye of the king there is a 
weird and striking constrast. If the subject is less pleas- 
ing than that of Merle which we noted a few week’s since, 
there is no skill lacking in ite treatment. 


At the head of the gallery is a fine Schreyer, entitled | 
“The Color Bearer,” representing one of Abd-<l-Kader’s 
ensigns bearing cn horseback the Kabyle standard. The 
horse is painted with Schreyer’s pre-eminent skill, mag- 
nificent in its anatomy and in the idea which it conveys of 
reserve strength. 

Besides these large and imposing pictures there are some 
of more delicate proportions. Meissonier, for instance, 
contributes two, each containing a single figure painted 
with his accustomed exquisite finish; Toulmouche has one 
of his inimitable French women; De Neuville, perhaps after 
Detaille the most accomplished military painter, furnishes 
two soldiers; Kaemmerer has two little character sketches 
in his favorite ‘‘ Directory,” or First Empire, costume; 
there are two charming heads, ‘‘ Memory” and “‘ Satisfac- 
tion,” by Rudolph Epp, in the style of Knaus; an 
Eastern harem s-ene by Bridgman, whose recent distinc- 
tions at the Paris Exposition lend his work an added in- 
terest ; a German interior, representing a little child scaling 
a high bed to wake its mother, by Berg; a picturesque 
group of children in a field, by Chialiva, and many others 
equally striking. 

Among all these foreign painters American art has one 
representative, Mr. J. G. Brown whose “ Street Brigade,” 
for humorous suggestion and fidelity to fact, is equal to 
anything we have lately seen from his brush. It does not 
impair the accuracy of the sketch or diminish its interest 
that the dozen boys which made up the picture—newsboys, 
bootblacks and street urchins of every sort—have all hon- 
est faces. Mr. Brown might have obtained from the News- 
boys’ Lodging House many more than a dozen whose 
aspect—rags and all—would be quite as prepossessing as 
these. It is doubtful, though, whether this will be generally 
accepted as fact. ‘he critic will be very apt to say that 
the faces are idealized; while to a foreigner if the picture 
happens to be exhibited abroad it will no doubt be quite 
inexplicable. Honesty, intelligence and independence, 
such as are pictured on these young countenances are 
bardly compatible in the eyes of the average European 
with a blacking box and rags. 


Fact and Rumor. 


—The legal-tender silver dcllar is worth 84.70 cents. 

—Marriages have fallen off about 17 per cent. in Prussia 
since 1872. 

—A new ministry has been appointed in Turkey. Now 
look out for reform. 

—Kit Carson's rifle is treasured as a relic in a New Mexi- 
can lodge of Free Masons. 

—The Duke of Norfolk has cut down his rent-roll 25 per 
cent, on account of hard times. 

—“*O Ameer,” says an Indian paper, “the white Tzar 
will pat thy head and eat thy brains.” 

—General Grant proposes spending a year in Asia. There 
is said to be no diplomatic significance in the visit. 

—Horatio C. King has been appointed United States 
Commissioner of the Court of Claims for the State of New 
York. 

—The issue of a patent to Mr. Edison for electric light 
is opposed in England on the ground that he is not the 
original inventor. 

—The Province of Manitoba has now a railway connection 
between Winnepeg and St. Paul, 487 miles. This is the 
first railway in the Province. 

—About this season of the year the idiot who undertakes 
to eat thirty quails in thirty consecutive days, begins to 
make his appearancc in the papers. 

—Smarting under the cyphef dispatches, the democratic 
papers are driven to asserting that one Sandford Hayes, a 
convicted horse thief, is a relation of the President. 

-- The “‘ World ” says that a prudent Republican candi- 
date for Congress in Alabama bought a farm with the 
funds entrusted to his keeping for campaign purposes. 

—Galvanized copper bars have been substituted for silver / 
bars worth 1,300,000 francs in Bordeaux, France. The 
supposed substitutor has been caught. He was director of 
the mint. 

—The Clipper ship ‘‘ Farragut” forgot or omitted to 
send down her vop-gallant masts the other day in going up 
the East River. They came down in piecss as she passed 
under the bridge. 

—The public will be glad to learn that the Democratic 
party intends to fall back on its good behavior. If if really 
sets about this it will have to go back so far that it is doubt- 
ful if it ever catches up again. . 

—Sulieman Pasha, sentenced to fifteen years imprison- 
ment for misconduct during the war, has taken an appeal. 


He had better make his escape if he can, for the appellate | 


court will no doubt increase his sentence. 

—Count Von Arnim is credited with the invention of 
the phrase ‘‘ Prince Bismarck’s so-called fellow creatures.” 
The Count need not expect much mercy if he falls into the 
Pi ince’s hands in these socialistic times. 

—The Emperor of Germany has returned to Berlin, but 
apparently it takes the whole military force of the nation 
to keep the assassins at bay. The profession of royalty is 
not just now a popular one with rervous people. 

—There was something of a scramble among Mississippi 
journalists for the office of Secretary of State. No less 
than four editors were candidates, notwithstanding the 


somewhat discouraging fact that there was no vacancy. 
—Another Scotch bank (the Cale’onian) has gone into 
liquidation, in consequence of its connection with the City | 
of Glasgow bank. It is understood that the other Scotch 
banks will help it through its troubles, as ite general busi- 
ness is sound. 
‘ — The Buffalo Express” is rather too near the Canada 
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line to indulge recklessly in untimely chaff about Her 
Britannic Majesty. Nevertheless the editor boldly quotes 
the Marquis of Lorne as saying, ‘‘I will never desert my 
mother-in-law, never.” 

~Another Fenian convict has been released, and is on 
his way to the Republic of his choice, on the “City of 
Chester.” He has one or two aliases, such as Tierney and 
O'Connor, and will no doubt run into office very promptly 
on reaching our shores. 

—It has come to be quite ‘the thing” abroad to telegraph 
congratulations to any king who is fortunate enough to 
escape assassination. King Humbert received some 6,000 
dispatches of this character within twenty-four hours of 
the attempt upon his life. 

—Good anthropological] authority asserts that an authen- 
ticated measurement of a Finlander showed that he was 
nine feet three inches in height. The same authority, Mr. 
Paul Broca, says that the shortest man ever measured was 
a trifle under seventecn inches high. 

—In lowa City the early milkman is arrested of a Sun- 
day morning under the same law that enables order-loving 
citizens to close the liquor saloons on that day. The sacri- 
fice of morning’s milk is however, a cheap price to pay for 
general sobriety one day in the week. 

—One of the beauties of our present financial condition is 
that a speculative movement is developing with a view to 
giving trade dollars a greater value than other silver bul- 
lion, thus discriminating in favor of bullion held in China 
as against that in the hands of our own miners. 

—Louis A. Godey the founder of ‘‘Godey’s Lady's 
Book,” died last week at the age of seventy-two years. He 
was the first in this country to print a periodical exclusive- 
ly for women, and the success of his enterprise is attested 
by the 571 numbers of the magazine that have been pub- 
lished. 

—Captain Buddington, of the New London whaling 
schooner ‘* Eothen,’’ has just brought back from the Arctic 
regions a solid silver spoon bearing the Franklin arms. He 
found it in the possession of an Esquimaux who in turn 
had obtained it from a tribe living still farther tc the 
North. 

—The papers are diligently circulating a paragraph to 
the effect that a New-Zealander has invented a nail-gun 
with which one man can do the work of six at driving nails. 
They seem to be oblivious to the fact that a similar con- 
trivance of Yankee origin has been in use for years in this 
country. 

—The “World” claims that the only sound financial 
management of the Treasury in the reconstruction period 
was by Mr. McCullough during the ‘‘ semi-Democratic ad- 
ministration of Johnson.’’ Even if this were true, so far 
as soundness is concerned, it would be a little perplexing 
to decide what “‘ semi-Democracy” had to do with it. 

—The first note of discord from across the Dominion line 
comes characteristically from the Irish Catholic organ in 
Ottawa, which says that a certain sentence in the oath of 
office taken by the Marquis was an insult to the loyal 
Catholics of Canada. The objectionable sentence merely 
declared that no prelate has any spiritual jurisdiction in 
Canada. 

—England has a fair prospect of another little war in 
Natal with the Kaffirs and Zulus. Lord Chelmsford, the 
Governor, has asked for three regiments but the Home 
Government is understood to have replied that foreign 
complications have forbid. If the settlers are left to 
themselves the natives will inevitably overcome them by 
mere weight of numbers. 


—A Methodist minister in a desperado-haunted region of 
California laid two revolvers on the desk in front of him 
before beginning the service. The congregation was silent 
and attentive from first to last, whereas the reverend gen- 
tleman’s predecessors had been roughly treated and not 
listened to atall. The text was, ‘‘ Be ye all things to all 
men,” or words to that effect. 


—There is no ventilation to speak of in the registry de- 
partment of the New York Post Office, and the clerks have 
petitioned the Board of Health about it. The inspector 
for the district, however, declines to interfere, as he tried 
it last year and was informed that the Post Office was a 
United States building and none of his business. Mean- 
while the registry clerks are being poisoned. 


—Bismarck on France—‘‘ France is divided into two na- 
tions—Parisians who rule and provincials who delight in 
being slaves. France is a nation of nonentities—a flock of 
sheep without any individuality. They have gold and 
luxury and all that, but no independence, no character, 
except in the lump. They are 30,000,000 of obedient 
Kaffirs, each one, when taken separately, sounding a brass 
and tinkling cymbal.”’ 


—Frapnce on Bismarck—‘‘Germany is divided into a 
score of nations, of whom Bismarck is chief, and the rest 
do not know that they are his slaves. Bismarck smokes 
and drinks beer and keeps a savage dog. The rest smoke 
and drink beer and keep savage dogs. But Bismarck’s dog 
is biggest and savagest and his pipe the strongest. Their 
gold does not bring them luxuries, nor would they enjoy 
them if it did. Each of them ‘is an animated log, and 
Bismarck alone knows how to make from them an all- 
consuming fire.” 

— Alex. H. Stephens just escaped a serious accident while 
ascending the Capitol steps on his crutches. He was for- 
tunately caught by his attendant, but sustained a painful 
strain of the leftknee. The astonishing tenacity of life of 
Mr. Stephens, and his pluck in faithfully serving both 
the United States and the Confederacy, are among the 
wonders of the age. If sound sense like his could be in- 
duced in the case of all congressmen by protracted ill- 
health, it might be well for his fellow-members to consult 
Mr, Stephens on his personal rules of hygiene. 
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Dec. 11, 1877. 


DRY GOODS. 
30TH ANNUAL GREETING, 


AND THE FIRST 


MERRY CHRISTMAS 


AT WHICH 


E. RIDLEY & SONS 


Grand and Allen Sts., WN. Y. 


WILL INTRODUCE 


Santa Claus 


TO THE BOYS AND GIRLS, WITH THEIR 
PARENTS, 


ELECTRIC LIGHT 


EVERY EVENING, 


TURNING DARKNESS INTO LIGHT 
UNTIL 


Nine O’clock. 
COME AND SEE. 


TOYS, TOYS, TOYS.—Almost everything that 
you can inquire for, from One Cent to Fifty Dullars, 


OUR STOCK OF DOLLS, DOLLS, 
MOST COMPLETE, AND LARGBR THAN ANY 
TEN sTOCKS IN THIS CITY UNITED, 
AND THE LARGEST, PROBABLY. 
AMERICA, 

WILL BE REMOVED rO OUR SECOND FLOOR 
FOR THE CONVENIENCE OF CUSTOMEKS, 
AND READY FOK INSPECTION BY 10 O’CLOCE 


MONDAY MORNING, DEC. 9. 


IN 


DOLLS’ HEADS, DOLLS’ BODIES, 
DOLLS’ ARMS, DOLLS’ SHOES, 

AND EVEKYTHING FOR A DOLL, FROM ONE 
CENT TO FIFTY DOLLARS. 


BEAUTIFUL WRITING DESKS, 4c. up. 

SOLID BLACK WALNUT, GILT INLAID, 8c. 
up. 

HANDSOME RUSSIA LEATHER, 95c. up. 

FINE BLACK WALNUT REGENCY DESK, 
$1.20. also at $'.50, $2, $2 50, $3 up. 

WORK BOXES, FULLY FINISHED, at 45c,, 55e,, 
T5c., 85c., 95c., $1,50, $2 up. 

BARGAINS LIN SHELL BOXES, 

BARGAINS IN JAPANESE GOODS, BOXES, 
&c., at i0c., 15e., 25e. 

HASDSOME CABINET, PBARL INLAID, at 


50c. up. 
LANGE 81Z88 DO., $1.75; very large, $2.10 up. 


BON BON BOXES, ic., 5c., 7c., l0c., bc. each and 
up. 

GRAB BOXES, 3 DIFFERENT GAMES, 
TRUMPETs, GUNS, SWORDS, DKUMS, HOBBY 
HORSES, SHOU-FLIEs, DULLS’ CARKIAGES, 
VELOCIPEDES, EXPXESS WAGONS. 


EXAMINE OUR STOCK.OF BOOKS 
FOR THE NURSERY, 
FOR THE YOUTH, 
FOR ADULTS. 
POPULAR EDITIONS OF ALL THE CELE 
BRATED PROSE AND OTHER WRITERS. 


FANCY PERFUMERY, GLOVE AAD HAND- 
KERCHI#F BOXKS, 

PHOTOGRAPHIC AND AUTOGRAPHIC AL- 
BUMs. 

ELEGANT CELLULOID COMB AND BiUsH 
SETs IN HAND:OME BOXES, 

NOVELTIES IN FANS, JEWELRY, COMBS, 
&eo. 


MSARATOGA TRUNKS, We. up. 
CHINA SETs FROM We. up. 
BEAUTIFUL SETS FROM T5c., 85c., $1 up to $10. 


BEAUTIFUL SLEIGHS, RUNNING HORSES, 
and TEN THOUSAND CURIOUS THINGS to make 


THE BOYS AND GIRLS HAPPY, 
Santa Claus 


18 LN THE CENTER ISLE THIS YEAR, and jooks | 


just as he did 

THIRTY YEARS 

A DAY OLDER. WHEN THE CHILDREN 
GLEBSOMKE, SANTA Liss *RRILY 

Oo Bs NOT WHEN THEY ARH 

GUOD WOKK? 


LIBERAL DISCOUNT ALLOWED 
To Sabbath-Schools and Fairs. 


Goods Purchased Early Can be Stered 
with us until the Holidays. 


-EDW’D RIDLEY & SONS, 


Nos. 309, 311, 311 1-83 GRAND ST., 
NOS. 56, 58, 0, @, 64,6, AND 70 ALLEN 8T. 


APPROPRIATE 


FOR THE 


HOLIDAYS. 


INDIA SHAWLS AND SCARFS. 


PARIS COSTUMES 


For EVENING, CARRIAGE and STREET, 
SEAL CLOAKS, SACQUES and SETS, 

FUR-LINED and TRIMMED SILK, 
SICILLIEN and CLOTH SACQUES and 


CLOAKS, 
SABLE, SILVER FOX, 
WHITE and BLACK FOX, 
MINK, CHINCHILLA, SILVER LYNX end 
other 
FASHIONALE FURS and TRIMMINGS. 


“MARTIN'S” UMBRELLAS. 


FRENCH and ENGLISH DITTO in Fancy 
Mountings of GOLD, SILVER, 
IVORY, EBONY, RUSTIC and 
NATURAL WOODS, 


RICH LACHES, 


In Sets, Singly and by the Yard. 
LACE PENDANTS and LOCKETS. 
BLACK and WHITE LACE MITTS. 


MADE-UP LACE COODS 


In Great Variety. 
ELEGANTLY EMBROIDERED, 
LACE TRIMMED, SCALLOPED EDGBs, 
In-WHIPE and COLORS, SEAL, 
SILK and INITIAL HANDKERCHIEFS. 
EMBROIDERED. LACE FRONT, FANCY 
CLOCK ED, SILK and BALBRIGGAN HOSE. 
Novelties in CHILDREN'S HOSIERY. 


Kid, Dog Skin and other Gloves. 
BROCADES, DAM ASSE and 


PLAIN EVENING SILKS, 
PLAIN and FANCY STYLES SATINS, 


In WHITE, BLACK and COLORED, 


EMBOSSED, FRIESE and CLOAKING 


VELVETS, 
PANCY CLOAKINGS 
For LADIES and CHILDREN. 


Robes de Chambre, Neck Dressings, 


STUDY AND SMOKING JACKETS, 
EMBROIDERED AND PLAIN DRESS 
SHIRTS, 

SILK MUFFLERS AND HDKFS. 


Evening Materials in 


GRENADINES, GAZES, &c. 


rnold, Constable & Co. 


Broadway, corner {9th St. 


JOHNSON BROS. C0, 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


WHOLESALE HOUSE, RETAIL tlovess, 
600 & 603 B'dwas, 34 & 36 East 14th» 
NE Union Square, N 


|OFFER UNUSUAL AND EXTRA- 


ORDINARY BARGAINS 


in French and American Felt and Velwet 
Hats and Bonnets, English and American 
Straw Goods, Ribbons, Velvets, Plushes, 
Satins, Silks, Laces, French Flowers 
and Feathers, Dress and Cloak 
Trimmings, Hosiery, Gloves, 
Ladies and Children’s Un- 
derwear, Berlin Weols 
and Fancy Wersted 


Werk, Fancy 
Goeds, &c. 


Catalegues & Samples sent on application. 
Lioods sent by Mail or Express. 


The Latest Novelties at the Lowest Prices, 


And MILWARD’S 


“HELIX” NEEDLES, 


(IN PATENT WRAPPERS.) 
SOLD EVERYWHERE, 


OVERCOATS AND 
BUSINESS SUITS, 


ALL THE LEADING STYLES, AT 


LOWEST PRICES. 


Boys’ Clothing 
Attractive Styles and Low P rices. 


WADE & CUMMING, 


‘8th Avenue and 23d Street, 
GRAND OPERA HOUSE. 


JONES. 


1840. 


Zz 
Dress Geode, ZZ Beye’ Suits. 


Suits, Z Z Millinery. 
Cloaks, Z Z Fancy Goods 
Shawis Z Posters. 


JONES * 


EIGHTH AVE. EIGHTH AVE. | 


AND 
Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Strect. 


JONES 


Shoes, Z Z 
Ribbons, Z Z Cloths, 
Underwear Z Zz Domestics, 

Upholstery, Zz Z Carpets. 
Furniture, Fu 


Z Z Meuse Furnishing 
Z Coeds. 


Fancy Goods, Glassware, Crockery, Silverware, &c. 


te” Now opening an immense stock of Desirable 
and Klegant Goods for the Winter Trade. Great 
variety and bargsins throughout the house. All 
orders will receive prompt stteantion. Sampies and 
Catalogues sent free. 


KEYES, 


349 & 351 EIGHTH AVENUE, N. Y, 
Reductions for the Holidays. 


We are determined to quadruple our aiready 
large country orders, and therefore have reduced 
our prices in al. departments. 


SILKS. 


We offer DRESS SILKS from 85 cts. to #4 per 
yard, and guarantee our prices to be at least 20 per 
cent. under market rates. 

A very choice assortment of C Mae nd SILKS, 
VELV STS and SATLNS at very low 


DRESS CooDs. 


Just rec from Auction 10 PIECES S1LK 
AND WOOL, MIXTURES. at $1 per yard; sold last 


week at #2 
Also if PIBCES SICLLIAN CLOTHS at 65 cents, 


worth 
ge Assortment of IMPORTED NOVEL- 
Tits upwards. 


COLORED CASHMERE), from 50 cts. 
BLACK CS a extra weight, superb 
at sic., He., G2e., Tic., 85c., ete. 
Our $1 éxguM ERE is worth fu'ly $1.25. 


MOURNING GOODS of every description. 


CHEAP DRESS CooDs. 


TWO CASES FANCY MIXTURES, at 5c., worth 
ONE CASE SUNBURY 8UITINGS. at 8c., worth 


12 
One CASE COLORD CASHMBRES, at 


wort: 
oo CASES HEAVY POPLINSat I’c., worth 


CLOAKS. 


uence of the long continued warm an4 
rainy weather large Stocks of Cloaks have sccu- 
mulated on the mar ufacturere’ hands. We have 
taken advartage of this fact and offer an elegant 
ass. otmens oe Cloaks at lower prices than cost of 
manufectu 

at handsomely trimmed with Silk, 
46% CLOAKS, All Waol Matelasse, trimmed with 
aL worth 312 

One Lot of Heavy BEAVER CLOAKS, at $12.00, 
worth $16. 

Also a large assortment, from $3.50 up to $40. * 

MISSEs’ CLOAKS in variety. 

CIRCULARS, frem # §25. 


SUITS. 


All the Latest Designs at Low Prices. 
r Cata gives fuli descriptions. 
BOY®’ SUITS in great variety. 


HAWLS. HOSIPRY, LADIE®’ 


In con 


In CLOTHS. 8 
UNDERG A KMENTS, GLOV BS. SCARFS, MIL- 
LINKKY, ‘BLAN FLANNELS, 


SHA &oc., &c,, we offer extraordinary induce- | 
men 


be forw 
UNTHY ORDERS carefully attended to. 


WILSON 
REMOVAL. 
CLOAKS AND COSTUMES 


For Ladies and Children, 


Cloths, Underwear, Furs, 

Trimmings, Fringes and 

Buttons, to be sold 
REGARDLESS OF COST. 


A LOT OF FANCY GOODS 
FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


WILSON & GREIG, 


771 Broadway. 


SULZBERGER, 


“Grand Opera-House Dry Goods Palace,” 


EIGHTH AVE. AND 23D ST. 


THE LARGEST ROOM IN THE CITY DEVOTED 
EXCLUSIVELY TO TOYS. 


Toys, 
Toys, 
Toys. 
DRESS GOODS 


Marked Down Again. 


American Felt Hats, 


ALL SHAPES. REDUCED TU 9c, 


LADIES’ CLOAKS 


REDUCED TO $3.95. WORTH FULLY $10.0 


CARPETS. 


Shal! offer, prior to stock-teking, large ifnes in 
all the grades Of carpetings which we do not in- 
tend duplicating, at prices regurd/ess of cost, most 
of which are very desirabiein colvurtog and styie. 
This is a rure oOpportunoity for purchasers. 


We cal! special attention to our YEW SMYRNA 
KNAPPIST4N REV#®R*IBLE CARPETS, with 
BORDERS TO MATCH—of which we are the 
utentees—in design and coloring equal to the 
EAL TUKKEY CAR!’ at one-quarter the 
cost. RUGS and MATS, ali yinee, of the same 
material, at fabulously LOW P cs. 


Druggets! Druggets! 


Will offer this week, and continue until all are 
disposed of, the entive balance of « season’ 8 pro- 
duction of one of the largest mills, comprising a 
large varied ass rtment in all widths and 
sizes, » four yerds wide, at about ONE HALF 
FORM] tt PRICES, 


N B.—SPECIAL AGENTS FOR “ LIGNUM.,” the 
new patent floor covering. Warm. noiseless, brignt, 
elastic and durable. Can cover any size floor with- 
out seams. 


Lace Curtains, 
RARE BARCAINS. 


The largest assortment ever offered at retail; the 
entire range froma Nottingham Lace ut $! per pair 
to the choicest r lace g0uds imported, compris- 
ing many novelties in new and elegant —- 
W iadow. shades, cornices, &c.,in great variety. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP, 


189 and 191 Sixth Ave., cor. 13th St. 


WASTE SILK. 


Sewing Silk and Machine Twist, Black or Colors, 
sent by mail. BWcents per ounce. Adoress 
BRAINERD, ARMSTRONG & CO. 

469 BROADWAY, New York. 

Postage Stamps accepted as woney. 


FURS. FURS, 


The Undersigned has removed his Fur Store to 
858 Broadway, between 14th and Mth Sts., where he 
will lengthen Seal #acques either with Seal. Otter, 
Beaver, or aoy other trimmings, and aiter the 
shape to — Latest Styles at moderate prices. Seal 
ues and Silk Circulars, fur lined, for less than 

ouses in the city. M. MAHLER, 858 Broadway. 


Removal, 
Wood Carpet Co. 


any 


LINENS, CARPETS, OIL CLOTHS. CURTAINS. | 


Bene for our descriptive Catalogue, which oil 


Have Removed to 


4B. (7th St, Union 


NEW YORK. 
MB end 3c. stamp for book of 
designs and prices. 
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Financial. 
From Monday, Deo 2, to Saturday, 
Dec. 


Financial Quotations—Gold.— 
ret Wednesday, Saturday, 


r ~ 

Dec. 5, Dec. 7 
Gold (highest). seereee 100 
Lega! Tenders... ... coe 


Gevernment Bonds.— 
(These Ggures indicate the highest nominal rapes.) 


> Ws. A. *104 "03K 
és. > Ws. 1867 c 10644 16 
5a. 5-208, ‘868. c...... *110 
Se. l 107 eee * & 
5s. funded. 1881. 106 “eee 106% 106% 
56 funded. BL c...*106% ...-.-. 
4566, 1891. @..... .... *) 04% 
4s. registere4. 1907... “WK 
currency, f..... 119 


Alabama 6s. 1983.... | N.Y. 6s, G.L. 91.... 
Alabams os. 1586.... 43 | N.Y. 66. L.. 92.... 
Alabama Ss, 1886.... 48 | N.Y. €s,G.L., %.... 
Alabama Ss. 1888 .. 43 N.C. 68. 86.98... 19 
Ark. fs. ¥. 83 
Ark.is.L.B.4F.8.is. 3 | N.C.66.N.C.R.A.40. 
Ark. 7s. M. & L. 3 | 64 
R.P.B.AN.O. O... 64 
Ark. 76, M. N.C ¥.A.. WX 
Art. 78. Art ven. R. 8 ] A. 6s. f.A.. *** 0's 
Conn. 66, 1 . 108 | N.C. 66, 0.0.,5.4.592 W% 
Ga 7s, n. dds., 1886.. 109%) N.C. 66.n.b.. A.40. 10% 
Ga. 7s, indorsed "BH. N.C, g, tax.ci J........ 2% 
Ga. 7s.¢oid bds., 108 ao | 
Ill. coup. 6s do do $ 2 
Var Ohio 6s, "B1...... 10 
108 %| Ohio 6s. 110% 
S2 | Rhode Island 66.... 112 
La. 66, new bonds.. 52 | South Carolina 25 
La. 6s. new Fi'g Dt. 52 ao J.&J. 10 
1a. 7s, Penitentiary 52 A.40.. 10 
La. fs. Levee Bds... 52 6s. F.A.'.. 10 
I. 8s, Levee Bds... 52 W 
La. 8s, L. B. of do 
A. 78, Consel, 1914. 74%| do 'BB.. ..... 10 
M ch. ta, 1879........ 103%| do non-f. bds.. 2 
Mich. 66, 1883...... 106 | Tenn. 6s. BBM 
Mich, 7s, 1890........ 1124) Tenn. 6s, n.b ..... 29 54 
o. 6s. due or "83 105 «ss Tenn 6s, n.b. n.s 29 
due in 105% Virginia ds. Old..... 27% 
0. “8, due in (5K) do 6s, D.0. 66... 28 
Mo. te, due in 106 B.B.. 2 
Mo. 6s. due or 106% do 6s.con.p. .... 72 
te. A. or 0.4.82 15% Va. Gs, ex mat’dc... 53 
Mo. ts.¥ bs. | do 66. C. 2d 6... 38% 
Mo. 6s, 105 ao 6s. deferred b. 7% 
MoH. a8 J. due "st. 105 | D.C. 6.668, 1924. ..... 78% 
N.Y R.. "B7.... 118 | D.U. small bds...... 78 


N. Y. 87 ... 113 
h 
Fereign Exc 


3 dave. 
london prime bankers. 4.81% @4 4.86 @4.87 


OFFIOEN OF 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company. 


New York, January 234, 1878. 

The Trustees, in Conformity te the Charter of 
the Company, submit the following State 
ment of tts affairs on the Bist December, 1877. 


Premiums received on Marine Risks, 
pom January, to Decem- 
lst Jan uary. 1877 ** 2,040,362 6) 


Total amount of Marine Premiums....36.751,028 44 


Ro Poticies have issued upon Life 
disconnected 


Of from ist Janu- 
ary, 1877, to December, 1877..... --- 4,902,281 & 

) osses d during the same 
$2,566,300 77 
Returns of Pre- 


The Company has the following Assets, vis. 
United States and State of New pect 
other $10,565,058 


Btock, and 
Loan 
1.163,200 


s secured y Stecks, and other: 


timated 
Notes and Bills Recetvabie.. 
Casb in Bank #8888 ee eee ee eee 


Total Amount of $14,366,351 


Six per cent. interest o outstanding certifi. 
cates of te will be 1") the holders f. 
or their 1 representatives, on and after 
day, the Fifth of February next. 

The outetanding certificates of the issue of I874 
willl be redeemed aad paid to the holders thereof, 
or their on and after Tués- 


be produced at the time of payment, 
Upon certificates which were old 
miums, the payment of interest an 
will be in gold. 
A dividend of Sooty Per Cent. is Jeclared on the 
earned 


net premiums ef the Company. for 
ear endi Siet December. 1877, for which certifi- 
yates will be ta on and after Tuesday, the 
Seventh of 
order of the Board... 
J. H. CHAPMAWM Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 
. D. JONES, FRANCIS SKIDD 
D ALEXANDER BLAKE, 
. BH. Moors, AD@LPH LEWOYNE, 
wis CURTI B. MINTURN, 
H. CHARLES H.MA 
James Low, GrorcEe W. LANE, 
DAVID Lens, ROBERT L. ‘STUART, 
JORDON URNHAM, JAMES G. De FOREST, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, FREDERICK CHAUNOCEY 
M. 18, RLES D. LEVERICH 
O. Low, ORACE GRAY, 
ILIAAM EB. DODGE, EDMUSD W. 
ROYAL ELPS. ELLI 
4. William 


os. B, CODPINGTON, 


the ableat corps 


BARTON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE 


Silver Plate 


TABLE WARE, 


Table, Dinner, Tea, 
and Water Sets, 


EPERCNES, 


FRUIT & CAKE BASKETS, 


BUTTER, BAKING 
VEGETABLE, and 
ENTREE DISHES, 


TUREENS, 
DINNER, 
BREAKFAST, and 
PICKLE CASTERS, 


Knives, Spoons, Forks, 


ases, Cologne Sets, 


EWEL and 
CARD CASES, 


CHILDREN’S CUPS, PLATES 
AND BOWLS, 


Candlesticks, 
Candelabra, ete. 


And many other Useful 


HOLIDAY CIFTS. 


THE 


Medal of Progress 


The Highest Award ever made 
for BILVER-PLATED WARE 
by the American Institute was 
awarded REED & BARTON 
for their Exbibit, 1#78. 


686 Broadway, N.Y. 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Company. 


120 Broadway, cor. Cedar St. 


Statement, Jan. ist, 1878. 


us n eee eer eee 

Total Assets, eee $1,421 608.4 


Benj. Walcott, President. 
l. REMSEN LANE. Vice-Pre't. & Sec’y. 


ATTENTION, 


FARMERS 


Send for a free Specimen copy of the 


PRACTICAL FARMER 


(Established 1848). 


The Oldest, Largest, Most Enterprising, 
Instractive and Valuable Agricultural, 
Live Stock and Family Journal 
in America. 


a is a 64-Column Weekly Paper, 


powledged authority on all agricultural 
cs, and leads the van of American Agri- 
topics. Journalism. Has the largest and 
plo on an agricultu r,un an able 
experienced ‘Man ment who 
spare no expense or labor to to ad everything 
possible to its value. 
Subscription Terms Reduced fer 1879. 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


One Year, 52 Issues, 


Making it t Agricuitural 
Weekly in the country. 
Liberal Premiums or cash Commissions to 
Club Agents. Specimen copies sent free. 


THE PRACTICAL FARMER, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


A GREAT OFFER ror HOLIDAYS! 


- $1.50 


Vor. No. 24. 


“BROOKLYN ADVERTISEMENTS. 


George 
Titus, 


y) 
Brusse)s, an 


CARPETS 


object forall who desire to purc 
6: 607, 609, and 611 FULTON ST.. epposite Flatbush Ave., BROOKLYN. 
ALL GOODS WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED. 


607, 609 & Gil 
Fulton Street, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Moquettes, Veivets, Bod 


Brussels, Tapestry 
Carpets to call at 


A. THOMPSON’S 
Restaurant and Confecttonery, 


30 CLINTON ST., 
Between Pierrepont and Falton Streets. 


eddivg Receptions, Parties, Dinners, etc., su 
pied with chotce variety of 


I Cc Charlott 
c voters, ame, ts de 
Flowers, 


Entire outfits of Decorated China, Silver and’ 
Glass furnished. 


RELIABLE WAITERS SENT IN ALL CASES. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS. 


ne and Glas« Geods, M ottea. 
sortwent. Bree dae and ogant 
cv Geeds of our own  tenbortasion 


246 248, 250 & 252 Fulton St.,Brooklyn, N.Y. 


and Ne. 146 State &t.. Chicage. 


INN BROS. Carriage Makers. FACTORY 
and bi ST.; REPOSITORY, 238 
HeAYV., pear Tth A 

— on hand an assortment car- 

upes, four and stx seat 


rockaways, to phaetons. jump seat top 
and no top phaetons, doctors’ phaetons, buggies 
and depot ons, second-hend. 


new and 
apply he fubber-cushioned axies to both 
new and already in use 


TROY LAUNDRY. 
COLLARS and CUFFS laundried equal to new at 
M. E. DOTY’S 
CENT'S FURNISHING STORE. 

A New Assortment of Fall and Winter Goods 
just received. Shirts made to order from $1 up. 
213gFulton St,, near Concord, Brooklyn, 


Mime. A. BENTLEY, 
428 Fulton Street, 


Importer of FINE MILLINERY Goops. 
LATEST NOVELTIES seomaenatly on hand at rea- 
sovable prices. Untri ed Geode in ain grades 
and qualities. Ailsa, Wine ine of US NING 
Ds. 425 Falten Street. 


BURT’S SHOES. 


The best Shoes are those made by 
EDWIN C. BURT, NewYork. 
ss for BURT'S SHOES, an 
: ce the stamp on the sole ano Iin- 
bearing the pame of 
urtin fall. 
genuine and Send to to 


E.D. BURT & Co. 
287 Falten St., 
Brooklyn, N.Y., 


who are his Special Ag’ts. 
for their lllustrated Cat. 
Siogue ahd Prite List 
Goods for- 

warded by 

or 

press. All or- 


ders will re- 
ceive prompt 


Manx Feeding Bottle, 


Patented July 4, 1876, and October 31, 1876. 


Improved Pat., Oct. 
Always right side up. ‘every 
can be clesned with the 
nger. The aox h 
ast been improved, an 
s new the only Paxtocs 
Bottle. sk 
druggist for tt or order from 
manufacturer. 
Agents wanted. Send for 
circular and price-!ist of rub- 
ber goods. C. B. DICK- 
SON, 349 Adams St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ALL THE CHOICEST BRANDS OF 


FLOUR 


and the Finest Quality ot 


BUTTER, 


With a General Assortment of Groceries a 
J. THOMPSON’S, 


ATLANTIC AV&., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ESTABLISHED 1839. 
8. B. STEWART. L. V. D. HARDENBERGH 


CARPETINGS, OIL CLOTHS, 
and UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 


AXMINSTERS, $1.75 to 83.00. 
MOQUETTES, $1.75 to $3.00. 
VELVETS, $1.35 to $2.25. 
BODY BRUSSELS, $1.00 to $1.25. 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, Suc. to $1.10. 


Three-Plys, Ingrains, Mattings, 
OIL CLOTHS, LINOLEUMS, LIGNUMS, &c. 


Lace Curtains, Lambrequins, 


CORNICKS, HAIR MATTRESSES, 
WINDOW SHADEs, Waite, Colored and Gilt. 


STEWART & CO., 


BROOKLYN. 


gsttention. 


FOR ONE 


174 FULTON STREET, 


~ 


IN SOLID GOLD MOUNTINGS 


DOLLAR! 


Set of (7 
are 


Lefevre Ring, 


The wonderful Diamown bs marvelous 
to great credit for their ia 
re camming inte favor ae 
as beautiful as the the genuine jewels. The +d publish 
brated geome is told.” —Andrews’ Basar. 


on 
of the newest of ch “dowd Jewelry ‘and Watches which ve manufacture. 


AMERICAN JEWELRY COMPANY, 5 Arcade, Cincinnati, 0. 


We refer to any established business heuse or the press of Cincinnati as to our reputation for fair and homorabie dealings. 


he Shah) Stud, ${. Lefevre Ear Drops, $I. 
aranteed to be solid gold mountings 


The articles 
containing THE OND LEFEVRE DIAMOND. 


THE ONLY PERFECT FAC-SIMILE OF THE REAL DIAMOND IN THE WORLD 
Which for Wear, Brilliancy, and Beauty are not excelled by the natural gem. 


The wonderful LEFrVRE DIAMOND is of the purest whiteness, as Sethontel cut, and 
possesses the same refractive mme and exact p real diamond. 


perfect imitation of the re - American Jewelry 
to mount them in solid gold for 00."’—Cin'tt Bn 


We willl send Free by BEGISTERED MAIL to any Address in America, 


ON RECEIPT OF OWE DOLLAR El 


, containing Valua 


ABOVE ARTICLES 


information wit 


i pric 
Address ‘ail orders to 


ROYAL 


Absolutely’ Pure. 


BAKING 
POWDER 


CHARLES P. Honace K. A grat of 
adi 


i sire CORs UME BS should bear = mind that the incomparable “ Roya!” is now the only Baking Powder 
J. D. JONES, Present || priece lor or Installments, «haa ever | of Ast sdperiencad writer that. ape baste 
8 at. 0 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President ~ AT me R88 ver ew Sates more for the “ Royal,’ Py that it goes so much farther and works so much better 


pe 
w. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice- Pree’t. GANG: are the ER that it’s economy to use it. Another says she uses the powder in puddings, cakes, and u!) sorts of 


fe stale AGENT Wa holly without s. An old lady from Ohio thes it makes the only biscuit her dyspepti« 
A. A. RAVEN. Vice Pres’t. ONS, pusbaid can This because th he best and ‘most wboles ne. are on proved b he 
New Geld Border, Chromo, Motto. alf pr e emine .- MOTT, ; Dr 
50 Cards. St., Boston, Prof. GEN TH Ph Usdelphin, Bold in by grocers. 


in Gold, l0c, Star Card Co., Clintonville, Ct. 


* 
A 
| 
~ 
| — 
| 
% 
Seas 
| 
if] | 
th, 
j 
NC ps 
| mR] 
miumes asd Ex- 
Estate ané Claims due the Com- (fs IW 4 
TH 
es 
Address 
{ 
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B. W. MERRIAM: & 


577 BROADWAY. NEW YORK, 
Manafacturers of and Dealérs in 


Mirrors and Fine Cabinet Work 


Of every description, including 
Mantle-Pieces, Doors, and Trimmings; 
Also Importers of 


French and German Looking-Glass Pilates, 
AT LOWEST PRICES. 


PATENTS 


In connection with the publication of the SCITEN- 
TIFIC AMERICAN, we continue to act as Solicitors 
fer the United States, Canada, 
France, Germany, etc. We have had irty- oar 
years’ experience 

Fatents obtained through us are niticed In the 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. lange and splendia 
ilustruted weekly a year, shuws the 
progress of science, 8 very interesting, and has an 
circulation 

Cao I obtain a Patent? The quickest and best 
way to obtain a satisfactory answer, withvuut ex- 

nse, is to write to us (Muon & Co.), describing 

he in with a ema!! sketch. All we need 
to get the idea. We will immediately answer, «nd 
give the For thia advica 
we make no oe We also send free our Hand 
Bok about the tent Laws, Patents, Caveats, 
Trade-Marks, their costs,aad how procured, with 
hints or cn inventions. Ada- 
dress MUNN & ('O., Publishers the SCLENTrFICc 
AMERICAN, 3] Park Row, New York. ™~ 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS, 


The Largest Assortment in the City.W. 


Switches, Frizzes, Curls, Waves, Wigs, &c. 


The fashionable and convenient Manifold, the 
Stylish Coquet Coiffure and all the istest Parisian 
Novelties fur arranging tbe hair. page Illus- 

trated Catalogue free. Send for it. 


Hy, JULIAN, 301 Canal Street, N. Y¥. 
Established li years. 


The Surprise Hair Balm. 


Prepared purely from Bar ks, Roots and Flowers; 
coptains no poisonous in lentes; utifies and 
promotes the growth of Hair; prevents ite fulling 
out and eradicates dandraf. ce $1. 


THE ALMO HAIR COLORING. 


celebrated for restorag grey hair to 
patura!l color, strengthening the roots. and a 
dressing is for producing a soft ‘and 
glossy appes Price $1.50. Menatactured 
solely by H. JULIAN. ul Canai st., N. Y. 


DON'T FAIL TO SEE 


CHRISTMAS 
ACENTS’ HERALD. 


THE LARGEST, SPICTEST On 
REPRESEN’ TATIVE PA PAPER ‘Or Its "KIND. 
Size of or Leslie’s« 
ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
Only $1 a yeur. 
The HERALD contains special! trade 
including all new and fast-selling Agents’ g 
with beautiful cuts illustrating the same. Geerul 
hints, Description of s: methiage 
you bave never heard of before. Over 5 oiffer. 
ent articles sold by agents a aay” arge @od 
beautiful ads. and cute. | hole Pages takeo uo 
aivertising slone. Many New and Beautiful 
RISTMAS ny and other 


we ORLOUS 

MPLOYMENT 
GENTS MOOD BVERYWHERE. 


ANSWER NO UTHER ADVERTISEMENT. 
no money in Agent's Goods, until you have 
sent TEN CENTS for « copy of the CHRISTMAS 

NUMBER, seen the 


MANY HARD TIMES OFFERS 


of over 200 responsible advertisers in the HERALD 
wanting Agents. Sc res of rare ffers to Begin- 
pere and others out o° employment. 

EVERY A WAKE should at once place bimeelf in 
GENT direct communication with all 
firms everywhere who want Agents by sending us 
AT ONCE his permunent address for insertion in 
the only Agents’ Directory published in the World. 
= NSYLVANIA. “We beg leave to 


= exy that we are pleased with rout AGENTS’ 
HERALD and AGENTS’ Diusecrory.” 

POTTER & CO., Phila. 

ZAM KRORGIA. “THE has 

correctea Many evils abuses ch had 

crept into the Agency WwW. L. 


MOODY. Madison. 
LLINOIS. “THE AGENTS’ HERALD 
Stands in the same pokition to active Agents 

that Webster's does to the pub- 

c.” F. W. FISCHER, Aiton 

ASSACHUSET’ cs. “Toe HERALD 

is the best Kdited and Managed, largest, 

fa handsomest, spiciest, most exten- 
sively circulated, interesting and best-patronized 
paper of its kind; a)! others being little, insig nifi- 
cant pamohilets. Your exposure of *'Swin iers 
me $2.’ J.B. CHENEY, Dadley. 
ISSOURI. “THE AGENT who don’ 


z the HERALD, and have his card 
the Agents’ Directory, will soon find hi 
se far be hind that the fastest mail tra n ‘ai t help 


I find it 
R TIS, 230 Kemond st., 
“THE H ERA [Die fully 
alive to the toterests of the Agency, RO 
aod can justly be styled the ‘General Com- 
manding’ of tre Great Army of Auents in America. 
I giadly sexd $1.06 for valuable .aperand 
cents to have my card is the Acents’ Di. 

rectory. Success > you.’ MURPHY, Dethi. 


SMITHOCRAPHY 


GVUOD AGENTS WANTED. Grand outfit, ine 
cluding circu‘ars. terms and a beautiful xis En- 
graving of the SMITHOGRAPSH sample core ano full 
particulars of the AGENTS’ RY aad 
sample copies of BIG CHRISTMAS ake ast 
month’s AGENT’ HEKALD, all for 10 CEN 
YKAKRLY SUBSC RIPTION, $i.) One cents amps 
taken. We cannot afford to xive the paper away, 


so don’task us. Adoress in 
Phila., Pa 
ONT FAIL TO 


CHRISTMAS 
AGENTS’ HERALD. 


TALBOT’S 
Asthina and Catarth Remedy. 


Having many years with Asthma, I 


rimeb compounding roots and herbs a 
nhaling ne, I fortunate lacovered a 
sare oe for Asthma, Catarrh and Fever 


4 
to relieve any case of Asthma instant- 
1,20 “the Le lie down to sleep. 


. 


DEPOT, 60% WARREN STREET, N.Y. 


FREE GIFT! 


TEYHE author, who has been established in Cincinnati as 
& successful Specialist Physician since 1357, will 


the successful treatnu 


CONSUMPTION, ‘ASTHMA & CATARRH 


containing 144 es.” To thase who are suffering with 
any disease of the Nose, Throat, or Lungs, the informa- 
tion contained in this book is valuable, and in the prove 
idence of God may save mang lives. ‘addre nae, 

Dr. N. B. WOLFE, Cincinnati, © o. 


Con be made ht,an nd folded 
riting, 


Gaines, Children he. Cond 


for Ulustrated catalorue. 
TABLE Geo. . Sargent, Broadway. N.Y. 


The BLANCHARD 


Blood & Nerve Food 


Is a Pare Concentrated LIQUID Food 
prepared directly from the 


WHEAT KERNEL, 


without Fermentation, and retaining a 
of its 


BLOOD, NERVE & BRAIN 


restoring elements in a natural state of 
vitalization. 


Nervous Debilitv 


which underlies all forms of Chronic Disease, 
is speedily overcome by the use of this Food. 


“For the past Bs I have constantly pre- 
scribed The anchard Blood and 
Nerve Food to my patients of all ages, from 
eighteen months to eighty-three years. In 
every case the result has been exactly that 
claimed by you. It is by far the most valu- 

able and reliable Tonic I have ever met with. 
EDWARD SvuTToON SmitTH, M.D 

or 


20 Irving Piace, New 
FO O AT LAST 
ASUBSTITUTE FOR D x UY G S 
FOOD is made a curative agent by concen- 
tration and artificial digestion, and ‘es simple 
in its application. 
Thousands of recoveries from chronic dis- 
eases are reported, where the best medical 
skill has failed. 
Many of the best Physicians throughout the 
country are Discarding Drugs and using 
the Blanchard Bloed and Nerve 
with the most gratifying results, permanently 
relieving all forms of Physical and Mental 
Debility. The Dyspeptic and Cousum p- 


tive Patient, sufferers from Maelarial or 
Blood t A “ the entire 
list of complaints ale 


Sex, find in the use fo of this. Wood sure and 
speedy relief. 


New Yorx, November 28, 1877. 
Dr. ¥ . W. BLANCHARD: During the past 
Sl I rescribed your various prepara- 
of Food Ou Oure, and feel happy to say they 
one — my most sanguine ex tations, 
giving to patients long eafeed by bieed 
ison, chronic disease, or over drug dosing 
¢ needed nutrition and nerve force. 
Pror. CLEMENCE 8 LOZIER, M.D. 
Dean of Hom. Med. College and Hospita) fo 
Women, New York City. 


Hundreds of cases of Bright’s Disease 

of the Kidneys have been reported cured. For 

Neuralgic and Rheumatic Diseases it 

is almosta specific. Physical and Mental De- 

bility from the use of Alechol, Opium and 

Tobacco or from any unnamabie cause, find 
in this Food a natural and potent remedy. 


yin the Intellectual Worker 


The BLANCHARD 


Blood & Nerve Food 


affords a certain and natural means of sup- 

pivin g the waste of the brain resulting from 

r that will enable him to do better and 

more work than ever before, without danger 
of mental strain. 


As a remedy for loss — A te and 
want of vigor. physical mental, in 
ehildren, this Food has no ri . 


$1.00 per Bottle, or 6 for $5.00. 


recommending it in cases dyspepsia 
and nervous 
‘Rev. Dr. AUSTIN PHELPS. 


THE BLANCHARD FOOD CURE 
SWSTEVE now receiving such popular ap- 
ear is clearly set forth in a & page 

panes which will be sent to any address on 
receipt of 256 cents. Address. 


BLANCHARD FOOD CURE CO., 


27 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS.| 


VERDICT 


of the ‘People is, That our Over- 
Coats and Ulsters are unequaled. 
Styles the best ; Stock the largest: 
Prices the lowest. 


DEVLIN CO. 


Broapway and Granp St., BRoapway and WaRREN St. 


ISPENCERIAN 


n ‘20 Numbers, of superior 
mK. muke, suited to every 
style of writing. A Sample of 
by mail, on receipt 

of 35 Ask your Str tion- 
rthe Spencerian Fcns. 


vison, Blakeman, Taylor & C0., 
NEW YORK. 


STEEL 
PENS.|; 


AGENTS WANTED- for several first-ciuss Ilias 

trated Subscription Books. 
Special territory assign«-4. Deseri Circulars, 
with terms, mailed on to J, B. Lippin- 
ecott & Co. (subecription Dep’t). Pure.. Philade!p’a 


AGENTS WANTED. 
WANTED! MEN AND WOMEN 


Of ability. in termtory for the Great 
Book of the Season, 


PICTORIAL ** MARVELS 


Stationery, Engraving & Printing 


A SPECIALTY. 


Please examine the following prices, weed you 
will find about 


Art, Science, Travel, Adventure, &c. Per Cont. Lees an the 
Full Page Engravings and Colored Pilates. 50 | “5%! charges for first-ciuss ergraved wo rk: 
r yal octavo paves. Takes atsiabt! lerms free. 50 Cards $1.50 
J. H. EARLE, Besten and Cincinnati. address engraved’ 
new pia 
H® BEST SELLING BOOK EVER I8&8UED: Cards when ‘the 
TH PoTTeR’s ArT, A Histery of CERAM. olate is furnished............. 0.50 
ICS, Pettery, &c., by Mrs. ANNIE E. (COTTER. Engraving 


Pupular ition, paper, 2c. Agents wented, 
prv fits liberal, sales ep: orospectustree. Ad- 
Grese, Useful Arts Pub. Ce., 2 Stuyvesant 3q., N.Y. 


CIORTICON 


Wedding and Party Orders at iow 
rates. Crests and Coat of Arms 
engraved. Liluminotiog, Stamping 
and Ffrinting. Great Bargains in 
English and French Stationery. 


For samples 


d and Carefully Selected ree 
BMAGICLANTENN SLIDES. stame. 


. MARCY, 1840 Chestnut Philadelphia. 
convenicance and eficieney, for private or 


for public use, 


Circulars free 


D. Ss. PILLSBURY, 
Ne. 680 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


Umpire Measuring Jar, 


An ~~ ee requisite in every 
kitchen and bakery for Measuring in- 
ste Weighing sugar, flour, &e, 


l0cta 
lonticon Manual, 6th 75 
endid Outfits at Bottom prices. 


Fan 


ost and for Li a by the qua n 
Or Sent by Express on receipt of Price. rem fable and fluid 7 
we SAMPLES sent by 
cents, or mai 
ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL ) receipt of 86c 

Andover, Mass., M 20, 1878. CountyA ents Wanted everywhere 

Your life Food is an qpetiien® tbh thing. it have Address UMPIRE GLASS CO., 

no hesitation, after a thoro ‘of it, in | 297 RICHARD E. BREED, 


Wood st., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


aR TED AGENTS, for 
illiam Cullen Bryant's 


FOR SALE! 
Acres Rich Farming Lands 
ted Michigan at irom 


LATEST AND GREATEST WORK, 10 88 per acre, yt 
Outselling all oth bined. Richly I!tustrat- 
ed. fas the NEW BRYANT BIOGRAPHY | 200 NOOACTes of Choice Pine Lands is 


and New Steel Portruit 
Land Com., Lans 


Send f ES strated pamphlet, 
FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT, lo or iitustra pamp 


‘A 
| 
RS GY | | 
| OA | | 
WHERE FARMING PAYS BEST 
cb 


a 


(Farm and Garden. 


THE DAIRY FAIR. 


American Institute building 

ing, December 2d, and continued during the 
four foliowing days. The f 

we take from the New York ‘Tribune”’: 
“The preparations for the fair were more 
nearly complete before the opening than is 
usually the case, and the collection of butter 
and cheese from all parts of the country de- 
voted to dairy-farming was larger than had 
been anticipated, To the right of the main 
aisle were ranged cheeses of all sizes, and 
to. the left butter in firkins, casks and in 
ball. Each package bore on a label its class 
and number, the exhibitor’s name being 


. known only to the Executive Committee. 


There were two pyramids of cheese near 
the center of the hall, one exhibited by 
H. K. & F. B. Thurber & Co., and 
the other by Smith & Underhill. The 
former was forty feet high, and was sur- 
mounted by a stuffed Jersey cow. It 
contained cheeses of all kinds, and at 
its base were ten cheeses weighing 750 
pounds each, made at the Fuller factory 
in Oneida County. Surrounding it were 
specimens of the favorite cheeses of all 
nations —English, Dutch, Italian and Ger- 
man. Near by a large cheese stood alone, 
weighing 1,500 pounds, from the factory of 
J. C. Gooper, of Theresa, N. Y. Smith & 
Underhill’s pyramid consisted of five hun- 
dred cheeses of all kinds. A pile of three 
hundred sacks of Ashton salt, used in dairy 
processes, weighed 90,000 pounds. There 
were specimens of butter from Denmark, 
Ireland, Friesland, Normandy and other 
countries, designed to show the differen- 
methods of packing. On the right side of 
the hall were some fine specimens of dairy 
cattle—Devon, Jersey, Alderney, Ayrshire 
and Holstein. Of the last there were six 
fine examples, five cows and a bull, one of 


which took prizes in Holland in 1876 and x. 


1877. With their large size and black and 
white color they present a striking contrast 
to the cattle on either side, 

“* Among the exhibitors of dairy stock are 
W. Crozier, of Northport, L. I.; Mr. Weed, 
of Stamford, Conn.; Mr. Haight, of Pater- 
son, and 8. M, & D. Wells, of Wethersfield, 
Conn. Among the exhibitors of butter and 
chesse are H. K. & F. B. Thurber & Co., 
Smith, Underhill & Co., G. Merry, Verona, 


_N. Y.; John Stewart, towa: H. D. Sherman, 


Monticello, Iowa; Colonel H. C. Hoffman, 
Horseheads, N. Y.; Avery & Wadsworth, 
Morrisville, N. Y.; D. E. Wood, Huntley, 
Horr, Warner & Co., Wellington, 0O.; 
F. H. Snow, Garretsville, O.; Gould & Kil 
bourne, Elgin, Ill. ; George Lawrence & Son, 
Waukesha, Wis. ; Crawford Bros., Waubeck, 
Iowa; J. Stafford, Suns & Oswin, Leicester, 
England; Folsom & Ames, New York; J. 
Van Namee, Port Leyden, N. Y.; C. G. 
Babcock, Newport, N. Y.; Varney Harris, 
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PRICE REDUCED. 


Full of Piain, Practical, Reliable, 


Paying Information 


700 dpe ENGRAVINGS 


THE UNION. 


Imerican Asricattarist 


Te Clubs ton or more, one year, post-paid, 
ONLY $f EACH, 


Large PREMIUMS for Clubs. § 


N 


atthew Arne 
ingsiey. W. 
represented ip the @ pages 


L ttell’s Living Age. 


Io 1879, Tae LIVING AGE enters upon its thirt 

sizth year. admitted!y unrivalled and eontinuously 
successful. During the year it wi! furnish to ite 
readers the productions of the most eminert 
authors, above-named and mapy ethers; em. 

bracttg the ch icest Seria! and Short st ‘ries by- 
the Leading Fereign Novelists, andanamount 


Unapproached by any other Periodical 


in the worid, of the most valuabie Literary and 
entific matter of the da of the 
oremost Essa yints, en tists, Critics, Di.- 
ceverers, and Editors, represent ng every de- 
partment of Knowleoge and 
HE LIVING AGBisa weekly magazine giving mcre 


Three and a Quarter Thousand 


double-column octavo of reading- matter 
year. y. it presente io an pensive frm, con- 
sidering its great smount of matter, with fresh- 
ness, owihg to ite weekly lesue, and with satis- 
actery completeness a: pted by other 
udlication. tae t Kasays. Reviews. Criticisms, 
Jes, ®ketches bins and Discovery. Poetry, 
scientific, B aphical, Hist rica! and Political 
Information. from the entire body of Foreign 
Periodical Literature 
The tu portance of Tae LIVING AGE t& every 
American reader. as the only satisfactorily fresh 
apa 10 COMPLETE compilation of an indispensable 
current literature,—indispensable because it em- 
braces tbe pro iuctions of 


THE ABLEST LIVING WRITERS, 
is sufficientiy indicated by the following 
OPINIONSB. 


“ THe LIvVInc AGEsuppliesa better compendium 
of current ¢ in and investiga- 
tion, and gives @ greater am«unt end variety of 
reading-matter which rt is well worth whiie wread, 
than apy other pubi:catinn. » Bt ts simply in- 
Boston Juurnal. 
n it we find the best productions of the best 
up n ail subjects ready to oar hand.”’— 
(Fhilace = inquirer. 
nee amung magazines.”—{New York Ob- 


ect he is ipcompaerable in the richness, variety, and 
worth of ite articles. and equal to severai inary 
magazines in the amount of matter presentea.”— 


MITCHELL, VANCE 


Artistic Gas Fixtures, 


CLOCKS AND. BRONZES, 
METAL AND PORCELAIN LAMPS, 


ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK, 
FOR 


Churches, Dwellings, &., 
836 & 838 BROADWAY, 


| 3th St., near Union Square, 
NEW YORK. 


MITCHELL, VANCE) 
CO. give special atten-| 


tion to furnishing dwell- 
ings with GAS FIX- 
TURES, in the Newest 
and Most Original Styles, 
and of Designs, if desired, 
specially adapted to the 
furniture and decoration. 
Careful and competent 
workmenemployed. Un- 
equalled assortment in 
our warerooms cheer- 
fully shown to visitors. 


BELLS: 


WARE T 
eent Free. DUZEN. ‘4 TIFT, Ob 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUN Xe 
ala BELLS 


iNustrased coat 


THE MODEL PRESS 


|THE PEREECTED, TYPE-WRITER. 


w'e 


Holiday Gift to a Minister. 


Taking the place of, it gives relief from al| 
vaical troubles engendered by the pen. 


the 
Writ ng four times as fast as the pen, it 
quickens the brain. 


Making ijarwe ROMAN characters, which can 
be distinctiy read in dimly-lighted pulpiis, it 
saves the eyes and helps the elocution. 

In the mental process of composition it is as 
fully absorbed as the or pencil, one work- 
ing with it instinctively in a short time. 

ptive Civoulars furnished by 


FAIRBANKS & 
$11 Broadway, New York City; 


Oranyof . 
FAIRBANKS SCALE WAREHOUSES. 
Sole Agents for the World. 


NATIONAL 


Printers’ Warehouse, 
BARCLAY ST., N.Y. 


HAGAR, *uperintend’t. 
RY oprietor. 
Printing Press and 
Outfits, emall and large. 
tal es of i120 es 
ea for 


YOUR CHOICE, 


TWO GREAT OFFERS 


to Subscribers to the 


Phrenological Journal 


AND SCIENCE OF HEALTH. 


This publication is widely known, having 
been before the reading world forty yers, 
and occupying a place in literature exclusive- 


’ The Standard, Cht 

Newport, N. Y¥.2 Mann, Wood & Co., Chi- (1 Phe choicest iiterature of the day. "—{New York , 
cago.” THpEne. st, easiest rung ly its own, viz.: the study of HUMAN NA- 
Various interesting processes were wit-| the ame most perfect TURE in all its phases, including Phrenol«gy, 
nessed during the week, that of cheese | Advance, invented, and Physiognomy, Ethnology, Physiology, etc., 
ent Hon, Hobert Mop L Thoro: Reliab. together with the “ Science Or HEALTH,” ai d 

” 

= oo bo expense will be spared to make it the best 


making by machinery (Jones, Faulkner & 
Co., of Utica, N. Y.) being especially note- 
worthy. 


CHRISTMAS, 1878. 


For a Holiday Present which is at once 
uncommon, artistic and inexpensive, a Rare 


wm rop. 
“it the best. the cheapest, and cou- 


venient means of keeping abreast witb t 
of thongs in all ics phases.”—{ Philadelpnia Nort 


Amer 
With “tt alone a render may fairly keep up with 
all that is tmportaot ip the li 
science of the day. ”_(The Met odist, 
ew ork. 
“The the mest entertaining stories, 
English ianguage, are here 
gathered together.” State 


it, 
lo hundreas of dollars worth work a = It saves 


foot power $100 to Over 6,000 now in use, 
ris 
Leadin Press of the 
i ] 


24 e book orld. 
HOW TO PRINT and the PRINTER’ § GUIDE, 


publication for general circulation, tending 
always to make men better physically, men- 
tally, and morally. 


OUR PREMIUMS. 


THE PHS ENOLOGICAL 
sl. BUST. This is made of Plaster of 
so lettered 


Old ing very a riate. Those itis the only compilation that presente with No, 723 Chestnut St .» Philadelphia, and eo as to show the ox exact 
wor. after Great (aters fi Try cum ness, as WwW as if “ tion the reno Organ 
interesting ks M the productions of the ablest The head life-size, and very orna- 


writers living It is inoispens«ble to every one 


Frederick Keppel, of London, and who desires 9 thorough compendium of ait Ht thas 1 This, with the illustrated key which accom- 
‘Iles dmadtes y in the iiterary tpanies each Bust, and the series of articles 
Broadway, New York, tnottes | (Busvon Post. ow being in the JOURNAL on 


the best Sand, periodical in America.” 


—[{Bvaogelical 


— has po equal in any country.”—{Philadelphia 


Oe ht tc find « place in ev American home.” 
te Times. 


ublish 
“ Brain and 
me a successful Human Na- 


—A NEW. BOOK PREMIUM. THE 
, THMPERAMENTS; or, Varieties of Phys- 


without delay will insure more satis- “Constitution in Man eonsidered in their | 
EXTRA OFFER FOR 1879. relation fo Mental Character and Practical : 
requi bers rs of Life 
at he me of A new work ; the only one on the subject of t 
Ww a uc by trea 
bristmas MACDONALD, ANGELIQUE comprehensive manner, sbowing its bearin 
the author's evan "sh Ty on marriage, educa ning of 
choice new serials by are en- , 
We have a full line of most beautiful | essed. and will speedily appear. OTH-WA occupation, health ‘and mages, 150 “The 
ge ts and other illustra ; is band 
goods, in various styles and prices. (lub Prices for the best Home & F Literalure 635 BROADWAY aeeeen ant bound in extra One muslie, and 
We invite special attention to some orvign : : t be red at leas than $1.50, except 
“Possessed of ‘THE LIVING AGE and one NEW -YORK. 
new packets of original designs that have, | of our vivacious American monthlies,s sub. | ey QNAL is now published 
we think, mever been excelled. These | Phila. Evening Bulletin. the whole] SOLD. EVERYWHERE at $2.00 a year (baving been reduced f om $3.00, 
water col y the most beau- the American Month ie os (ep Gar arper's W con received with each subscription to pay 
tiful wild flowers, have received the high- | or Lill be sen: fora for year * both prepa: AHEAD ALL THE TIME.| age On the JouURNAL and the expense of 
est praise wherever shown, and cannot or, for 98.50 * rn Rete the St. Zhe very best fres goods ing and packing the Bust, which wiil then be 
paid. Quality w terms — ry le 


737 Broadway, New Yorks 


AMERICAN TRACE SOCIEY, | Hee = 


| 150 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK. Pee AMERICAN TEA 


P. O. Box Sl and 33 Vesey &t., N.Y. 


| THE first International Dairy Fair ever| | 
held in this country was opened at the/| for Went, ~ DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
South, North ; 
of Cate, ky Sheep, Seine, 
| Gardens, or V Lots Sor ior 
/ 
7 
NY 
The Most Acceptable 
“Best Literature of the Day.”—N.¥. Times 
} HF GREATEST Lav 
N oe rei 
Power Cobbe the bine of 
ES tArcyll, Wm. Black. Miss 
| -backeray. ‘Miss 
|ohant. Jean inaclow, Mrs. 
| 
with samples of frames, would bé sent on = are 
| 


11, 1878. 
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The pé@seafors of the terrible disease knowi as OATARRH (many affections of the 
head and thtoat are called by other names, but properly belong to the catarrhal class) 
have no doubt in their own minds that they are shunned by their friends because of 
their foul and loathsome breath, but few, however, are aware of the danger they incur 


by allowing it to go of unchecked. 


I8 CATARRE ? 


Phousands suffer without knowing the mature of this almost universal complaint. 
It is an ulceration of the head. Its indications are hawking, spitting, weak inflamed 
eyes, frequent soreness of the throat dryness and heat of the nose matter running from 
the head down the threat, often ringing or deafness in the ears, loss of smell, memory 
impaired, dullness and dizziness of the head, often in the first stages, but more commonly 
‘in its advanced stages. attended with pains in chest or left side, and under the shoulder 
blades. Indigestion usually attends Catarrh; a hacking cough and colds are very com- 
mon; some have all these symptoms; others only « part. Very little pain attends 
Catarrah, until the liver and the lungs are aitacked in consequence of the stream of 
pollution running from the head into the stomach. 


All such persons catch cold easily, and have frequently a running at the nostrils; 
the breath sometimes reveals to all around the corruption within, while the patient has 
frequently lost all sense of smell. The disease advances cautiously, until pain in the 
chest, lungs or bowels, startles him; he backs and coughs, has dyspepsia, liver com- 
plaint, and is urged by his doctor to take this or that; perhaps even cod liver oil is 
prescribed. Perfectly ridiculous! The foul ulcers in the head cannot be reached by 
pouring such stuff into the poor, jaded stomach. The patient becomes nervous, the 
voice is harsh and unnatural, he feels disheartened, memory loses her power, judgment 
her zeal, gloomy forbodings bang overbead; hundreds, yes thousands in such circum- 
stances, feel that to die would be a relief, and many even do cut the thread of life to end 


their sorrows. 
THOUSANDS ARE DYING 


In early life with consumption, who can look back a few years—perhaps only months— 
when it was only catarrh. Neglected when a cure is possible, very soon it will transform 
the features of health and youth into the dark, pallid appearance, while the hacking 
cough, the excess of blood gushing from the lungs, or night sweats, all significantly pro- 
claim it is too late ; and thus a neglected catarrh ends in the consumptive's grave 


NASAL CA TARRH. 


Sometimes the disease only affects the membranes lining the nasal passages, and 


they may be easily reached and cured by simple means. But when it is located in the 

ontal sinus, or in the posterior nares, or if it has entered the eustachian tubes, and is in- 
juring the ears, then nothing but finely medicated vapor can effectually reach itand de- 
stroy it. And certainly after it has effected the throat and bronchial tubes, as all well- | 
read physicians will readily attest, nothing can be relied on to effect a permanent cure 
but the inhalation of properly medicated vapor. Inthe same manner that we breathe 
common air, we can inhale and breathe a medicated air; and it is perfectly simple, an 
one can see, thus to treat disease of the throat, bronchial pipes and lungs. How mnuc 
better this method by which remedies are conveyed directiv tc the seat of the disease, 
than to-resort to the uncertain and too frequent mischievous action of medicines taken 
into the stomach. 


THE COLD AIR INHALING BALM. 


This part of ~ treatment I regard as very important, cially in warding off 
colds (which is a full half of the battle), and in relieving the head and Jungs while under 
their effects. The Balm is composed of several kinds of gums, baleams, firs and essen- 
tia) oila, which are s*parately used by the best physicians in treating throat, bronchial 
and lung diseases. ese | have combined and concentrated their virtues, which, by the 
inhaling process are drawn through the various air ges of the head and respiratory 
organs, reaching and healing every irritated spot. If used when cold first makes its ap- 
pearance—whicb usually begins by an irritation of the mucons lining of the nose, and 
a sneeze, which is nature's emphatic warning — it will, most invariably, check it, and by 
producing a quicker circulation and by throwing the blood to the surface, the bad effects 
of a cold are warded off. It is withal pleasant to use and almost instant in its effects. 


MY EXPERIENCE. 


Eighteen years of terrible headache, dis- 
—_ nasal discharges, dryness of the 
oat, acute bronchitis, coughing sore- 
ness of the lungs, raising bloody mucous, 
and even night sweats, incapacitating me 
for my professional duties, and bringi 
me to the verge of the grave—aLL conned 
by, and the results of, Nasat CaTarru. 
After spending hundreds of dollars, and 
obtaining no relief, I compounded my 
Speciric anp Arr 
Ina Baim, aud wrought upon a 
: cure. Now! can speak for hours 
with no difficulty, and can breathe freely 
in any atmosphere. At the calls of nu- 
merous friends, have given my cure to 
the public, and have now thousands of 
patients in all parts of the country, and 
thousands of happy fellow-beings whose 
sufferings I haye relieved. My cure is 
certain, thorough and perfect, and is in- 
dorsed by every pHysician who has examined it. If I can relieve my fellow-beings as 
I have been relieved of this loathsome disease, making the possessor at once disgasti 
to himself and others, I shall be satisfied, and feel that I have done my little tow 
removing the ills of mankind. T. P. CHILDS. 


OTHER TESTIMONY. 


FROM THE CHANCELLOR OF THE UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA. 


T. P. Carnvs.—Dear Sir: I think you have the true theory and practice for the 
cure of Nasal Catarrb, and also for the treatment of the re:piratory 0 a Been 
is now so well restored, that I lecture daily without difficulty, and I find no culty 
whatever in preaching. You are at full liberty to use my name for the benefit of others. 

Yours very truly, E. B Farrrrecp, D. D., LL D., Lincoln, Neb. 


Jupce J. Coutert, of Lima, O., writes: ‘‘ You well remember how terribly Catarrh 
had taken hold upon me at the time you were at my bouse, making me offensive to my- 
self and to all around, and withal suffering day and night. 


I began to use your excel- 


am cured ; head free, air passagesall open, 


lent remedy about the 26th of August. Now 


and breathing natural. I express to you agaid what I ssid in a recent létfer, ‘Athbdné 
sand thanks to you for so sure a remedy, laid away the itt 
strument, having no further occasion to use it. Thus in t six weeks! have a¢cim- 
mie: thought could be gained in from three to six months.” (P. 8.— Write 

Mz. T. Gruxespre, of Woodworth, Kenosha Co., Wis., writes: ‘‘I muat say that i 
never had a medicine take hold of my Catarrb by the root, and roof it ont as haa.” 


Mrz. Tuomas J. Darix, of Homer, Champsaigi ond of the worst 
had under tregtitent, who was 6it months bed-fast, and nearly blind, and one se 
destroyed by Oatarrb, nose and much disfigured, and throat and lungs in a cri 
state, writes, June 21, 1878: 

‘‘ Deak Mu. Cutips : I have used your Catarrh treatment, that my brother, 
Daily, of your place, kindly sent me, now over three montbs,*and almost all this 
in hoplessness, as it did seem I must die. By and by it began to take effeet, and I 
to have hope. I improved —s soon could sit up, passages of the Head 
throat and tubes grew cough ceased, now I can see 

now expect to get we go about my business owe a t debt 
gratitude. Indeed, owe my life to your 
‘* Very truly your friend, - Tuomas J. Dary.” 

P. 8.—Mr. D. is now (Sept. 10) in Troy, looking quite well; almost every vestige of 

Catarrb has disappeared. = 


Rev. Mr. Recorp, of Convoy, O., says, ‘‘No amount of mon 
and wretchedn 


would tempt me to 
oe a misery ess I was in when I began to use your 
pecific.” 


Mrs. W. D. Liwcoun, of New York, Neb., writes: ‘‘My health is fully restored. 
The borrid and loathsome disease is all gone.” 


A WONDERFUL CHANGE. | 


Mr. W. S. Sandel, of Willis, Montgomery Co., Texas, writes, 

Rev. T. P. Cur_ps. — Dear Sir: In 1873 I was attacked with Catarrh, slight at first, 
but it graually grew worse and worse. In the spring of 1877 the disease assumed a new 
form: my mouth and throat were attacked, ulcers were formed, and soon the uvula was 
all eater away, and large sores through the posterior nares. My condition was now not 
only deplorable, but apparently hopeless. cores quantities of very offensive matter were 
discharged ffom the nostrils and throat; and for days together I could take no food but 

n victuals. I knew of no remedy, and the doctors could give me no relief oradvice. 
My suff-rings were intense, and distraction of mind was added to wy oe sufferings. 
At this junction a friend called my attention to your advertisement. I lost no time in 
procuring your Specific. I received it the latter part of August, and commenced using 
it immediately, and began to improve right along. My throat healed rapidly, and the 
change in my appearance for the better was so marked that I was often greeted with, 
‘‘ Why! what a change! How much better you look !" WhenI think of what I suffered, 
and the many sleepless eo of agony I spent, I am truly giad there is a remedy for 
this horrible disease. I shall recommend it to all suffering with Catarrh. Iwille 
fully answer any letters that may be addressed to me asking for information. 

Most sincerely your frien4, W. 8S. SANDEL. 


B. O. 
time 


The following name; have been selected from thousands in my possession. If de- 
sired, any of them can be consulted by letter or otherwise : 


W. L. Wilson, Troy, Pike Co., Als. | Mra. J. A. Humphrey, Frank)in, Pa. 
Rev. W. Tillinghurst, Bloomer, Wis. | Caivin Teegarden, Griffineville lowa 
T. G. Gaunt, Greenville, Als. | James White, Canada, Elk Co., Ken. 
A. J. Cowies, Beloit, Rock Co., Wis J.J. Hancock, Irvinville, Irvin Co. Ga. 
Wm. 4 Gaylor, Ft. Piain, Mont. Co.N. Y. | Isaac Hill, Kirkville, Wapelio Co., Iows. 
Mrs. O. W. Lake, McZena, Ashland Co., O, J.Z Barnett, 8t. Francisville, Clark Co., Mo. 
Amanda Fisher, Freeport, Stephenson Oo., Il. ‘Mrs. A. T. Stewart, Sturgis, Ind. 
JM _ Lytle, Brady Indiana Co., Pa. W.8. Sandel, Willis, Mont. Co, Texas. 
Kev®J L. Pettigrew, Raymond, Hinds Co., Miss. J Morton, Collinsville, DeKaib Co, Ala. 
Samuel T G. Bigelow, 10 LaGrange 8t., Wor. Rev. A. J. Gaines, Waterford, Miss. 
T. B. Rose, Mattoon, Coles Co., Ill. 
Rev. J. W. Terrell, Roanoke, Howard Co., Mo, 
Mrs. J. A. Thornton, Michigan City, Ind. 
Chas. P. Day, Peoria, Peoria Co., Il). 
F.M. Mitchell, Pittston, Me. 
J. Grim, Hoopeston, Vermillion Co., Il, 
. G. W. Dalbey, Shelbyville, Tenn. . 


cester, Mass. 
Rev. P. W. Free, Waterford, Erie Co., Pa. 
Rev. T. Gillespie, Woodworth, Wis. 
Alonzo Bennett, Jackson, Jackson C»o,, Mich. 
Miss Flora Webber, Urbana, Co., Il. | 
a. 


Rev. J. Lentz, Kanawha C. B., W. 
Rev. W. BR. Latbrop, Hartevilie, Ind. 


WHAT THE EDITORS KNOW OF T. P. CHILDS. 


Catarrh, in its worst and most offensive form, compelled Mr. Childs to give up his 
charge, after years of public speaking, and constant use of a voice, always strong. 
After trying all that medicine could do for him, he finally, in despair, attempted his own 
cure, and, having considerable knowledge of medicine, succeeded, beyond hope, ang 
relieved his own sufferings, enabling him to resume public speaking without difficulty. 

Mr. Childs was besieged by others similarly afflicted, until the good man was com- 
pelled to go into the manufacture of his medicine, by the number and frequency of these 
calls. — espondence Journal and Messenger, Vincinnati. 


The publishers of the egationalist, with multitudes of other people, are some- 
what suspicious of patent medicines, as a rule, and when we received the advertisement 
of Mr. Childs, we at first declined its insertion; but on making inquiry, we received 
such satisfactory replies, and one especially from a well-known Con tional pastor 
not far from Rev. Mr. Childs’, :he proprietor of the medicine, that we withdrew our ob- 
jections.— C mgregationalist, Boston. 

While not supposing that all cases of Catarrh will be cured, by the prescription 
advertised, the publishers of the Illustrated Christian Weekly, after DILIGENT INQUTRY, 
have reasons to believe that it has in cases provedeffectual. We do not ordinarily 
insert medical advertisements. — Illustrated Christian Weekly. 


Mr. Childs’ reputation and character secure him the confidence of his patrons, who 
are assured that they are not dealing with a man that has a patent to sell, but a simple 


remedy.— Christian, St. Louis, Mo. 


His method is recommended every practitioner to whose notice it has been 


brougbt. The cure is certain and scientific.—Standard, Chicago, JIl. 
Mr. Childs gives a ve description of this most annoying and loathsome 
disease. A number of testimonials from well-known publishers and others throughout 


the country seems to indicate that his peculiar manner of treatment is worthy of investi- 
gation by those thus afflicted. The physician who is able to relieve suffering ome 
of such painful ills, is most assuredly entitled to the thanks and patronage of the worl 
ndrews’ Bazar, Cincinnati. 


CONCLUSION. 


It is now a well-established fact that Childs’ Catarrh Specific, for thoroughness, 
completeness and efficiency, has no equal in the world. Everything known to be good 
for Nasal Catarrh in all its horrid forms, in the head, throat and bronchial tubes, 
arranged into one complete system of treatment. Two kinds of inhalants and two fine 
inhalers go with each fall course of medicine. 

Do not trifle with some cheap thing, which at best can afford but temporary relief, 
while the roots of the vile disease are left to strike deeper and deeper. Be in earnest 
and thorough or do nothing! Write at once and say what r you sawthisin. Cir- 
culars, price lists and all necessary information can be bad by dressing (with return 


stamp), 
REV. T. P. CHILDS, Troy, Ohio. 


at large. — A 
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